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PREFACE 


A BELIEF THAT EFFECTIVE EXPRESSION GROWS OUT OF 
experience has guided us in planning this book. We 
have tried, further, to meet several familiar problems. 
How may a student enrich his background as a means of 
developing his ideas? How may he form an intelligent 
opinion of what he reads? How may he relate an idea 
in literature to the world in which he lives, and thus 
share in an author’s experience? ‘These questions we 
have attempted to answer in the successive chapters of 
this book. 

The first part of our text acquaints the student with 
the technique of five literary types. “The main chap- 
ters and the accompanying excerpts from critics sug- 
gest various approaches to these types. What, for in- 
stance, does the familiar essayist attempt to do, and how 
well does he succeed? How much does a student’s 
imagination contribute to his enjoyment of poetry? 
How may the dramatist’s purpose guide him in shaping 
a plot? What is the goal in a short story, and how is 
it achieved? How may an author’s attitude toward life 
influence a novel? ‘The student is encouraged to exer- 


cise his own judgment as he makes a critical interpreta- 
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tion. If he can show the relation of his reading to his 
own experiences or those of others, so much the better; 
for he will learn that the greatest books are those whose 
vitality has outlasted their own age. 

In Part II are a group of essays that have played a 
distinguished part in the history of letters, as well as 
a series of critical points of view on literature. This 
series, ranging from the Crocean expressionism of 
Spingarn to the humanistic restraint of Babbitt, will 
aid the student in setting up his own criteria for evalu- 
ating literature. 

Part III stresses the technique of expository writing 
and gives information on pertinent aspects of language, 
on sentence structure, on paragraph development, and 
on the building up of the longer paper. We place em- 
phasis upon correct forms, with an indication of errors 
that might be made rather than upon the recasting of 
poorly constructed sentences and paragraphs. Good 
manners and personality in writing, we point out, are 
desirable in perfecting form and in giving color to ma- 
terial, so long as overemphasis in either direction does 
not lead to disregard of the reader or to thinness of 
content. For long expository papers we suggest spe- 
cific literary assignments, subjects of which the stu- 
dent has first-hand knowledge, and topics linking books 
with life. Wide reading beyond the excerpts and es- 
says included in the text is obviously required. We 
urge, however, that the student be encouraged to fol- 
low his particular bent in the problem he investigates. 
Should he, for instance, find the field of science or of 
economics stimulating, he may be led to those authori- 
ties who have expressed themselves clearly and cogently 
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on either subject. Our main object is to awaken the 
student to the significance of literature and to make 
him articulate. 
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THLE ESSAY; 


‘THE ESSAY, A TYPE INVENTED BY MONTAIGNE, WAS AN 
experiment in a new literary form. It was a short, 
casual treatment of a subject as it might appear to the 
writer, with little or no organization. ‘Throughout 
its various changes since the sixteenth century its essen- 
tial character has remained in what is called today the 
familiar essay. “This form may serve, like the lyric, as 
a vehicle for the writer’s emotions. Chesterton, Lea- 
cock, and E. V. Lucas have so used it. Readers of 
Lamb, Hazlitt, or Stevenson could hardly miss the 
charm or the vigor of this personal note. ‘The more 
formal essay may also reflect an author’s individual 
feelings. Emerson, in his “American Scholar,” con- 
sidered in detail the influences upon the mind of the 
scholar, but revealed in frequent flashes of inspiration 
his own confidence in the potential might of man and 
his own trust in the future of America. 

If the personality of the author is evident in essays, 


whether they be classified as formal or informal, the 
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distinction between the two types must be found 
mainly in their structure. “Temperamentally, per- 
haps, some essayists are better fitted to write casually 
in the familiar vein; others take more pleasure in the 
building up of a carefully organized essay. In writing 
on a critical subject, an essayist’s point of view may 
well determine his approach. Is he a classicist? 
Then, in reviewing a new play, he will perhaps be in- 
fluenced by his study of Aristotle, and may show in his 
discussion of the drama a certain detachment which 
one associates with the more formal essay. Or pos- 
sibly impressionism counts more with him than classic 
rules. In that case he will doubtless rely on his own 
sensitivity and taste, and may relate his “experiences 
among masterpieces’’ of the stage with a degree of in- 
formality. Whatever the theme of an essay may be, 
precise classification is often difficult. In the brief 
historical review that follows, however, the various 
purposes and forms of the essay should be apparent. 


EARLY CRITICAL WRITING 


One persistent issue in the English essay from its 
early beginnings has been the judgment of books. 
The preface of many a play in the Elizabethan era 
indicates how far back critical writing was in vogue. 
There had been a flavor of it some hundred years 
earlier in Caxton’s foreword to his translation of the 
Aeneid from the French, as he made a plea for the use 
of native English. ‘Three quarters of a century later 
that plea was reiterated by Roger Ascham, who had 
been tutor of the Princess Elizabeth. In the year 
1579, the twenty-first of the Queen’s reign, Stephen 
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Gosson used criticism in his Schole of Abuse to serve 
a moral purpose. In the face of Elizabeth’s encour- 
agement of the drama he hurled invectives at “poets, 
pipers, players, jesters, and such-like Caterpillars of a 
Commonwealth.” Sir Philip Sidney, to whom this 
diatribe was dedicated, was ready to meet him on his 
own grounds, and replied in the vigorous Defence of 
Poesie, the first important work in English criticism, 
published in 1595. A different approach to critical 
judgment came from Ben Jonson in Timber, where 
he intimated that Shakespeare’s enviable facility in 
writing was not always to be commended. Although 
Jonson noted that “Words borrowed of Antiquity, doe 
lend a kind of Majesty to style,” he indicated here as 
in his early preface to Every Man in his Humour that 
diction must be governed by the writer’s intention. 


EMERGENCE OF THE ESSAY AS A TYPE 


Among writers appearing in print at the end of the 
sixteenth century was Francis Bacon, the first English 
essayist. An authority on The Advancement of 
Learning in his own day, he drew upon his wide 
knowledge and experience as he continued to address 
the British public on subjects of moral, intellectual, 
and social significance. Bacon himself said of the 
essay, ‘the word is late, though the thing is ancient.” 
Possibly he was thinking of such philosophers and 
critics as Plato, Aristotle, or Longinus, who were all 
more impersonal than the modern essayist but none- 
theless concerned with opinion and commentary. 
Owing much to Montaigne, Bacon presented his ma- 
terial with more formality, using the balanced sen- 
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tence to present contrasting ideas. Like a true-born 
Englishman, he avoided the chatty, personal, and 
familiar tone which reflects the French origin of his 
predecessor, an essayist most readable and modern at 
the present time. ‘The first person, remarkably fre- 
quent in Montaigne, appears rarely in Bacon. When 
discoursing on friendship, Montaigne referred to his 
own experience: 


And as he that was found astride upon a stick, playing 
with his children, entreated the person who had surprised 
him in that posture to say nothing of it till he himself came 
to be a father, supposing that the fondness that would then 
possess his soul would render him a more equal judge of 
such an action, so I also could wish to speak to such as 
have had experience of what I say; though, knowing how 
remote a thing such a friendship is from the common prac- 
tice, and how rarely such is to be found, I despair of meet- 
ing with anyone qualified to be a judge. 


The friendship to which he referred (with Etienne de 
la Boétie, who bequeathed him his library and papers) 
he noted required “so many concurrents to the build- 
ing . . . that ’tis much if fortune bring it but once to 
pass in three ages.” 

Bacon, in writing on the same subject, gave general 
axioms which reflect the practical man who had prob- 
ably never pursued friendship with quite the same 
altruistic aims as Montaigne: 


After these two noble fruits of friendship (peace in the 
affections and support of judgment) followeth the last 
fruit, which is like the pomegranate, full of many kernels 
—TI mean, aid and having a part in all actions and occa- 
sions. Here, the best way to represent to life the manifold 
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use of friendship is to cast and see how many things there 
are which a man cannot do himself; and then it will ap- 
pear that it was a sparing speech of the ancients to say, 
‘that a friend is another himself; for that a friend is far 
more than himself.’ 


To appreciate the personal essay in its beginnings, 
one must obviously turn to the work of Montaigne 
rather than to the dignified antitheses of Bacon. 


. not to speak roundly of man’s self, [he writes in 
“The Art of Conversation’’] implies some want of courage; 
a firm and lofty judgment ... I dare not only speak of 
myself but to speak only of myself; when I write of any- 
thing else, I miss my way, and wander from my subject. 
I am not so indiscreetly enamoured of myself, that I can- 
not distinguish and consider myself apart, as I do a neigh- 
bor or a tree; ’tis equally a fault not to discern how far a 
man’s worth extends, and to say more than a man discovers 
in himself. We owe more love to God than to ourselves, 
and know him less; and yet speak of him as much as we 
will. 


Here Montaigne speaks with no inhibitions but with 
a naturalness and ease which we shall find approached 
in many later English writers. The British tradition 
of reserve, however, as Benson has pointed out, was a 
serious obstacle for an English essayist to overcome. 


THE ESSAY FROM THE SIXTEENTH 
OTHE TWENDIE BH CEN LURY 
When the essay appeared in the sixteenth century, 
there was little attempt at any organic structure. 
Montaigne and Bacon both wrote from the abundance 
of their knowledge, with no special effort to present 
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their ideas in an orderly sequence. A gossipy and 
familiar manner, as we have seen, characterized the 
one; a rather lofty impersonal tone, the other. ‘The 
subjective style persisting in the work of later essay- 
ists grew out of a richness of experience and associa- 
tion of ideas into a kind of reverie, formless in struc- 
ture, but skillfully adapted to an audience. Cowley’s 
graceful essays in the seventeenth century on such sub- 
jects as “Obscurity” and ‘“‘Myself” were among the 
earliest successful attempts in this vein; and more than 
one hundred years later the experiment was perfected 
in the work of Hazlitt and Lamb. ‘The detached, ob- 
jective point of view, on the other hand, which is par- 
ticularly suited to controversial, biographical, and 
critical writing, has usually governed the more formal 
presentation of material in accordance with a well-or- 
ganized plan. Burke, Macaulay, and Arnold are pre- 
eminent in this type of the essay. 

To classify essayists or their work, however, as 
strictly formal or informal from the subjective or ob- 
jective character of their writing, we have seen, would 
be misleading, since both tendencies may be recog- 
nized in a single essay. In turning by way of example 
to criticism of men and books, we may discover that 
‘Thackeray showed warm affection for Goldsmith and 
at the same time organized facts with an eye to rhetori- 
cal principles; we may learn that Stevenson was equally 
attentive to matters of form in appraising Thoreau’s 
achievements and character but was strongly biased 
by personal prejudices. The study of the essay may 
be more intelligently pursued, it would seem, without 
too rigid classifications. 
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After the publication of Bacon’s complete essays in 
1625, there seems to have been a falling off in the pop- 
ularity of this genre. In its place the public found 
the short character sketch engaging. With this type 
the names of Sir Thomas Overbury and Thomas 
Fuller are particularly associated. In their conversa- 
tional style they reverted not only to Montaigne but to 
the classic technique of Theophrastus in his portrayal 
of types in the Greek Republic. The influence of 
Bacon may also have been felt in the short, pithy sen- 
tences of Characters (1614), attributed to Overbury. 
‘These figures range from a usurer, a tinker, and a good 
wife to a fair and happy milkmaid. Fuller’s informal 
treatment of persons such as the good child, wife, and 
husband, and the true gentleman in family and in pub- 
lic life in Holy and Profane States (1642) probably 
helped to shape the style of his better-known Worthies 
of England, published after his death, but exemplify- 
ing certainly the biographical rather than the personal 
essay. Fuller’s contemporary, Izaak Walton, showed 
- in his Lives a similar interest in biographical study, 
but is remembered chiefly for his Compleat Angler. 
One would hesitate to classify this work as an essay, 
for it is by no means short, and much dramatic narra- 
tive adds color to the treatment of angling. In fur- 
nishing a key, however, to the charm of nature, which 
was to preoccupy various later essayists, Walton’s An- 
gler has peculiar significance. 

In contrast to the simplicity and direct appeal of 
Izaak Walton is the writing of Sir Thomas Browne. 
His prose rhapsodies on the mysteries of life and death 
and on the irony of fame in Urn Burial represent 
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self-communing in an exalted mood which even the 
reader of his own day may have found difficult to 
share. A change and a new impetus to the experi- 
ment in prose made by Montaigne came with Abra- 
ham Cowley. Possibly the conversational style of his 
friend Saint-Evremonde helped Cowley to bring 
back to the essay the friendly, intimate mode of com- 
munication so marked in Montaigne. In the essays 
“Of Myself” and ““Greatness’’ one becomes acquainted 
with the man and his life experiences. With modesty 
and humility he made his readers aware of his love for 
poetry and the classics, of his early contacts at the court 
which failed to make him worldly-minded; and under- 
neath his ingenuous air one recognizes a craftsmanship 
that augured well for the further development of the 
English essay. 

As time went on, such writers as Dryden, Swift, 
Steele, Addison, and Goldsmith followed various 
means to indicate their own opinions in essays that 
tended to be subjective. In some cases authors were 
perhaps too modest to speak in the first person, though 
we could hardly place Dryden or Swift in this category. 
Dryden’s plan to give the prevailing points of view on 
the drama by clever use of the dialogue in his “Essay 
of Dramatic Poesy” allowed him to make Neander 
the mouthpiece for his own convictions. 

Swift artfully employed such a scheme in the proph- 
ecy and vindication of Isaac Bickerstaff, under whose 
name he wrote in a somewhat more familiar tone than 


1In the winter of 1708, Swift, under the name of Bickerstaff, predicted 
the death of an almanac maker, John Partridge. This was done as a 
practical joke to expose Partridge’s quackery as an astrologer. 
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was his custom. In his own person, however, he made 
bold to decry sham and hypocrisy whether he dis- 
cussed books, religion, politics, economics, or social 
problems. ‘he subjects he chose were treated contro- 
versially or satirically in the main. What revealed 
most clearly the man himself was not a specific device 
but the inimitable irony that pervaded his writing. 
Another essayist with ironic power, gifted as a journal- 
ist with a wide range of interests, was Daniel Defoe. 
His early essay on “An Academy for Women” shows 
a delightful frankness and charm; but as he continued 
to write on political subjects, he seemed like Swift 
somewhat too detached to use the familiar tone asso- 
ciated with Montaigne. 

So popular had the name of Bickerstaff become in 
the early eighteenth century that Steele, a little sensi- 
tive over his own shortcomings, used it instead of the 
first person as he brought advice to readers of his own 
time. Addison, gravely amused at the follies of his 
day, spoke in the role of the Spectator; and Goldsmith 
allowed his opinions to be expressed by the Chinese 
citizen of the’ world, Lien Chi Altangi, and artlessly 
revealed some of his own oddities in the Man in Black. 

From the establishment of the English popular peri- 
odical by its engaging originator Richard Steele in the 
early eighteenth century, the essay made rapid strides. 
Though admitting the title of his first journal The 
Tatler to have been suggested by the nature of his 
feminine readers, Steele showed on the whole more 
deference to this audience than did Addison. More 
spontaneous and open-hearted than his friend, Steele 
was influenced to a marked degree by his own experi- 
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ences: by the effect of his father’s death upon him as a 
child, for instance, and by an unhappy early engage- 
ment in a duel. ‘The character of “doting husband 
and affectionate father’ * ascribed to him is suggested 
in his essay “A Happy Marriage.’ With more pre- 
cision of style, Addison wrote gracefully of life as he 
saw it; and if he spoke “‘out of the fullness of his heart”’ 
as the Spectator promised, there were certainly reserves 
which we do not feel in Steele. His essays, however, 
bear out Benson’s definition of the form as “a little 
criticism of life at some one point clearly enough de- 
fined.” They might be exhibiting a shallow coquette 
merely or women’s manners in public, but were the 
more effective for the gentle mockery blended with the 
criticism. 

Later in the mid-eighteenth century came the essays 
for The Rambler and The Idler by Samuel Johnson, 
More serious than the titles of these periodicals would 
indicate, they were true nonetheless to the character of 
their author. In turning from the pleasantries of 
Addison and Steele, however, and assuming a didactic 
attitude, Johnson probably lmited his circle of 
readers. His definition of the essay as “a loose sally 
of the mind, an irregular, undigested piece, not a 
regular and orderly performance” is borne out by 
Boswell’s account of his papers composed for The 
Rambler. ‘They were written in haste,’ Boswell re- 
marked, ‘‘as the moment pressed, without even being 
read by him before they were printed.”’ And we see 
the learned doctor writing swiftly while his dinner 


2 Dobson, Austin, Dictionary of National Biography, Vol. LIV, p. 136. 
London, 1898. 
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companion waited, and sealing the article for the mail 
as soon as the ink was dried. 

Goldsmith’s success in the essay was possibly due to 
abilities which made him significant as a dramatist and 
novelist, particularly his gift of characterization. 
‘The most popular and probably the best of his essays 
are, at all events, those collected under the title A 
Citizen of the World, in which we find his inimitable 
portraits of Beau Tibbs and the Man in Black. Yet a 
criticism of life is apparent in this series; using Lien 
Chi Altangi as a mouthpiece he made light of ways 
and customs he could not approve: fashions of women 
in London, and magnificent tombs in Westminster 
Abbey for inferior men who could afford to pay the 
price. Goldsmith was perhaps a little too self-con- 
scious, however, to use habitually the more personal 
manner of the familiar essay. 

Burke offers an interesting example of the writer 
pursuing ideas objectively in his treatise On the 
Sublime and Beautiful, his speech On Conciliation 
with America, and his Reflections on the French 
Revolution. His logical mind could hardly have 
followed the irregular course suggested by Samuel 
Johnson’s definition of the essay. With carefully de- 
tailed proof in “The Principles of ‘Taste’ he showed 
that as differences in knowledge depend on experience 
and observation, so also do differences in taste. The 
oratorical quality pervading his work is an added dis- 
tinction, and anticipates a similar blending of the arts 
of speaker and writer in Macaulay. 

By the middle of the eighteenth century, America 
was beginning to make her contribution to English 
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prose. Burke, well versed in the life of the colonists, 
was certainly aware of their intellectual progress. 
What was original in American letters and what was 
derived from the mother country he would undoubt- 
edly have recognized. Franklin, whom he knew well 
and saw for the last time three days before the speech 
on Conciliation, he regarded as the friend of man- 
kinds In Franklin were blended the acquisitive spirit 
of colonial America and the urbanity of the cosmo- 
politan gentleman. He could show his compatriots 
the way to wealth through the wise saws of Poor Rich- 
ard; and he could indicate to England with consum- 
mate irony the way to reduce a great empire. In Jon- 
athan Edwards, however, was a mystic spirit rooted in 
Calvinism, profoundly concerned with the problem of 
evil, and “asserting God,” as one biographer has put 
it, ‘at the expense of humanity.’’ * 

Except for the imitations of Addison by Joseph 
Dennie in his Lay Preacher, and letters of travelers and 
observers, Edwards and Franklin are probably the only 
two writers who could be singled out as making an 
appreciable contribution to the essay in eighteenth 
century America. ‘The criticism and essays of Dennie, 
now forgotten, show a distinct sense of literary values; 
and the letters of Crevecoeur did much to acquaint 
Europeans with the physical beauty of America and its 
economic opportunities. English letter-writers of the 
eighteenth century, however, show a closer relation to 


3 Van Doren, Carl, Benjamin Franklin, p. 521. New York: The Vik- 
ing Press, Inc., 1938. 

4 Allen, Alexander V. G., Jonathan Edwards, p. 388. Boston and New 
York: Houghton Mifflin and Company, 1889. 
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the genre we are considering. In their correspondence 
the English essayists discussed contemporary life, litera- 
ture, or abstract ideas with as much care as in their pub- 
lished works. ‘The characteristic features of Addison, 
Steele, Johnson, Goldsmith, and Burke are unmistak- 
ably revealed in their letters. In reading Burke as he 
talked with absent friends one understands why he had 
won the deep affection of Dr. Johnson. And probably 
nothing else that Johnson wrote in prose showed such 
an admirable fusing of eloquence, dignity, and irony 
as his letter refusing the patronage of Chesterfield. 
Several famous letter writers show attitudes and in- 
terests that we have connected with the familiar and 
critical essay. ‘The sophisticated outlook of the man 
of the world, for instance, was reflected in Lord Ches- 
terfield’s letters to his son. Walpole, gossiping about 
people who meant little to him, declared he had no 
desire to know Johnson or Goldsmith but revered the 
memory of Pope and Gray. Lady Mary Wortley 
Montagu, with a drawing-room reputation for shrewd 
intelligence and wit, spoke with no reservations when 
she wrote of Richardson to her daughter, “‘I heartily 
despise him, and eagerly read him, nay sob over his 
works in a most scandalous manner.’’ ‘The letters of 
the poets also show close kinship to the periodical essay 
of the eighteenth century. Gray’s correspondence in- 
dicates an interest in French literature and the classics 
to be expected but an enjoyment of mountain scenery 
that was surprising in his day. The delights of coun- 
try life presented in the Spectator papers were revealed 
more vivdly and with an artless simplicity in the letters 
of Cowper. His grace and spontaneity, as he invited 
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his cousin to share his rural pleasures, take us back in 
spirit to the essays of Montaigne. 

The early nineteenth century in England shows the 
familiar essay consummating in the exuberance of 
Hazlitt and in the charm of Lamb. The vicissitudes 
of life, which left unembittered the spirit of Lamb, 
soured a little the temper of Hazlitt. Yet he brought 
to his task a mind enriched by observation, reading, 
and experience, and in its brilliant criticism of Shake- 
speare and of contemporary writers most comparable 
to that of Coleridge. He has named Montaigne and 
Burke as his models, but in such essays as ““On Going 
a Journey” and “On the Feeling of Immortality in 
Youth” there is a contagious enthusiasm peculiarly his 
own. ‘The winsomeness of Lamb in his Essays of Elia 
—his tenderness, pathos, and humor—combined with 
intellectual acumen and taste make him peerless 
among essayists. In “Imperfect Sympathies’’ there is 
a delightful understanding of human nature as well 
as a whimsical revelation of his own personality. 
“Above all,’’ he wrote, after giving an acute analysis 
of the Scotchman’s literal mind, “you must beware of 
indirect expressions before a Caledonian. Clap an 
extinguisher upon your irony, if you are unhappily 
blest with a vein of it. Remember you are upon your 
oath.” 

Another writer of the day, De Quincey, who can 
hardly be called a familiar essayist, rose in intellectual 
power far above many of his contemporaries and in a 
formal study “On Conversation” showed an under- 
standing of the mental qualities which the highest type 
of the personal essay requires. ‘““The evidence of 
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specific power hid in conversation,” he indicated, “may 
be seen in such writings as have been moved by im- 
pulses most nearly resembling those of conversation.” 
‘There is vigor in De Quincey’s thinking and writing, 
but dignity usually takes the place of informality; 
what distinguishes him most clearly from his con- 
temporaries is the dreamlike beauty of his prose. 
Outstanding among essayists of the early nineteenth 
century whose thought is clear-cut and logically de- 
veloped are Newman and Macaulay—men_ whose 
minds were well stored from various fields of knowl- 
edge. ‘The temperament and character of both men, 
the penetration of the former, the brilliance of the 
latter, are apparent in their style and in the treatment 
of their material. The degree to which an essayist’s 
personality is reflected may clearly be in proportion to 
the earnestness with which he communicates his mes- 
sage. The poetic fervor and mysticism of Carlyle in 
Past and Present, his deep human sympathy in the 
Essay on Burns; the social conscience and idealism 
of Ruskin in Unto This Last; and the playfulness of 
Arnold blended with a grim irony in Culture and 
Anarchy all show the impossibility of submerging one’s 
personality in the purposeful treatment of vital themes. 
Yet all three social critics were departing from the 
function of the familiar essayist as Benson defines him, 
in dealing with problems of national significance and 
in criticizing life on an exalted scale. ‘There is further 
anomaly in the fact that Carlyle as prophet, Arnold as 
teacher, and Ruskin as master to his followers assumed 
a point of view more elevated than that of their readers. 
No one of the three showed quite the detached or the 
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subjective attitude which we have observed so far in 
the essay. 

The development of the essay in America in the 
nineteenth century showed three outstanding types. 
There was the continuation of the whimsical, slightly 
sentimental commentary on manners and customs 
made so popular in the periodicals by Steele, Addison, 
and Goldsmith; there was the discourse growing out 
of the sermon illustrated in British reviews by the 
writings of Sydney Smith; and there was the treatment 
of the all-absorbing subject, the world out-of-doors, 
which in England centered the interests of Gilbert 
White on the Natural History and Antiquities of Sel- 
borne and led Richard Jefferies to his pantheistic treat- 
ment of nature in Wood Magic and other essays. ‘To 
the familiar essay of eighteenth century America Wash- 
ington Irving, inspired by German romance, added a 
touch of the supernatural in writing his legends of the 
Hudson River region. In depicting scenes and man- 
ners of English country life he reverted to the Spec- 
tator papers as models. The Sketch Book and Brace- 
bridge Hall contained both types of essays but with 
rather more emphasis on the narrative element. 

Of the preachers whose sermons developed into 
essays, William Ellery Channing was probably most 
widely known; but the outgrowth of the essay from 
the lyceum lecture as well as the sermon was best ex- 
emplified in the work of Emerson. His was a name of 
moment in the world of the nineteenth century as well 
as in the field of the essay. With the authority of a 
prophet he repeated his persistent charge to be self- 
reliant. Exalted and yet familiar in tone, speculative 
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in mood, and irregular in structure, his utterances have 
still the flavor of oracles, whether he wrote of simple 
human relationships, of great men, of nature, or of the 
spirit. Lowell, a youthful admirer of Emerson, pro- 
duced one of his best essays, entitled “Democracy,” as a 
public address while minister to England. With a 
brilliant wit and keen intelligence matching that of 
the university bred in his British audience, he placed 
before them an undeniably favorable view of govern- 
ment in the United States. 

A rugged independence similar to that of Emerson’s 
is found in Thoreau, but much of his material is more 
specialized. He treated with imagination as well as 
with scientific curiosity such themes as his “brute 
neighbors’’—the partridge, the woodcock, the red and 
black ants on a field of battle—and other wonders 
about Walden, in the woods of Maine, and at Cape 
Cod. A notable successor of ‘Thoreau’s was John 
Burroughs, who was inspired in Wake Robin and 
thereafter to write of birds, flowers, and animal life 
with more penetration than is usually attempted by a 
naturalist. 

In the essays of Stevenson in nineteenth century 
England, as in those of Lamb, we meet the character- 
istic tone and mood of the familiar essayist, prevailing 
even in his literary appreciations of Memories and Por- 
traits. Impelled by an intellectual curiosity that sent 
his mind probing into various realms of thought, 
Stevenson was yet absorbed in personal relationships 
as his talks to boys and girls under the title Virginibus 
Puerisque disclose. With a recognition of the frailty 
of life, there is also something of grandeur in his dis- 
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course “Aes Triplex’? on the mystery of death, and 
something of hope in his conclusion to “Pulvis et 
Umbra.” ‘Let it be enough for Faith,” he writes, 
“that the whole creation grown in mortal frailty, 
strives with unconquerable constancy: surely not all 
in vain.” 

‘Toward the end of the nineteenth century there 
appeared in England two other writers on men of 
letters, who added the charm of a personal approach 
to their investigations. One of these, Augustine Bir- 
rell, was pre-eminently a student of literature as Men, 
Women, and Books indicates. ‘The other, Austin 
Dobson, was a poet and impressionist, author of the 
enjoyable Eighteenth Century Vignettes. One of his 
most appealing sketches reveals with intimate touches 
Swift’s private life, particularly the significance of his 
associations with Stella. 

In such a glance at some of the important figures in 
the field of the essay up to the end of the nineteenth 
century, one becomes aware of the attention given to 
- critical writing both in essays addressing the reader on 
familiar terms and in those more formally organized. 
In either type we find writers choosing to abide by 
classical rules or to evolve some method of judging 
literary excellence more satisfactory to themselves. 
Some who would adhere to the classical unities for 
the drama, as for example Dryden and later Johnson, 
were ready to compromise only in the case of Shake- 
speare. Addison, as indicated by his application of 
Aristotelian rules to Paradise Lost in his criticism of 
Milton, regarded seriously the established canons of 
criticism for the epic. Johnson’s common sense super- 
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imposed on his classical background tempered his 
judgments, as one realizes in reading the Preface to his 
Shakespeare. A more analytical element is noticeable 
in the romantic period, as illustrated by Coleridge’s 
brilliant discussion in Biographia Literaria of Words- 
worth’s excellences and defects and by De Quincey’s 
famous analysis in ““The Poetry of Pope” of the litera- 
ture of knowledge and the literature of power. In the 
criticism of Hazlitt,’ especially in Table Talk and in 
The Spirit of the Age, analysis is blended with impres- 
sionism; in that of Lamb, individual taste and impres- 
sionism are predominant. Lamb, for example, pre- 
sented the treasures of Elizabethan drama as of an un- 
discovered country in which he had found a great per- 
sonal satisfaction. With Carlyle there came into Eng- 
lish criticism the influence of Goethe, who demanded 
that the purpose of a given writer should be under- 
stood before judgment was made, that the critic should 
then determine how well that purpose was fulfilled, 
and finally how worthy was such an aim. Perhaps 
nowhere did Carlyle contribute more definitely to lit- 
erature by such appraisal than in his Essay on Burns. 
Carlyle’s contemporary, Macaulay, was inclined to 
judge rather than to interpret; his well-known criti- 
cism of Goldsmith illustrates his method. Arnold in- 
sisted also upon individual judgment, but suggested 
in “A Study of Poetry” the device of touchstones— 
lines of unmistakable artistic beauty which when com- 
pared with a passage under examination would help in 
detecting true poetic quality. Arnold’s demand for 


5 See paragraph from “Henry IV” on Faistaff, pp. 397-8, for an example of 
the blending of impressionism and analysis in Hazlitt’s criticism. 
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high seriousness limited what he would place in the 
first rank of literature. In his Studies in the History 
of the Renaissance and in Appreciations, Pater fol- 
lowed the general practice in criticism from Coleridge 
to his own time in being largely interpretative. Asa 
lover of art, he is particularly distinguished, however, 
for his emphasis upon the aesthetic. 

In turning to critical writing in America, the names 
of Poe, Emerson, and Whitman come to one’s mind, 
each making an individual contribution in his estimate 
of poetry and the poet, but drawing also from English 
predecessors. Poe’s indebtedness to Coleridge is seen 
in his emphasis upon pleasure as the main object of 
poetry; and Emerson and Whitman both show the in- 
fluence of Wordsworth in their conception of the 
poet’s function. Like Pater, Lowell and James were 
interpretative in their criticism. Although Lowell has 
been decried as lacking in originality, his studies of 
Chaucer and Dante and his appraisal of Rousseau and 
of Wordsworth have won for him a leading place 
among American critics of the nineteenth century. 
James's assertion that the best kind of criticism comes 
from the liveliest experience is curiously reminiscent 
of Burke’s theory of the relation of knowledge to taste. 
‘The most distinct contribution of Henry James to 
criticism has probably been his discussion of the craft 
of fiction. 


A GLANCE AT THE ESSAY IN THE 
TWENTIETH CENTURY 


A host of names among twentieth century essayists 
comes to mind as representative of present-day criti- 
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cism both in England and America. A number in- 
cluded in our text show the influence of attitudes al- 
ready suggested. The expressionism of Spingarn, 
developed in part from the theory borrowed by Carlyle 
from Goethe but more directly influenced by Croce, 
brushes aside all rules and categories. The humanism 
of Babbitt at the opposite extreme still shows an in- 
debtedness to Aristotle and to rules, and implies that 
significant artistic work should have some sort of justi- 
fication, whether it be a high seriousness according to 
Arnold, a worthy purpose according to Carlyle, or a 
linking of life in some way to an ethical center. With 
Babbitt were allied a number of conservative critics 
leaning heavily on classic tradition. Among them 
were W. C. Brownell, author of eight volumes of criti- 
cism, and Paul Elmer More, well known for his Shel- 
burne Essays. Lewisohn’s stress on creative interpre- 
tation is in line with the earlier criticism of Lamb and 
Coleridge, while a somewhat more modern note is felt 
in Brooks’s emphasis on psychology. 

Among many other essayists in current criticism are 
Sir Walter Raleigh and Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch, 
both English authorities on questions of style, both 
showing a variety of literary interests. Stuart P. Sher- 
man,°® Carl Van Doren, and Henry Seidel Canby all 
have a popular following in American criticism; and 
Edmund Wilson, an American commentator on poetry, 
speaks with the note of authority. ‘The name of San- 
tayana should not be omitted here—a man noteworthy 
in the field of aesthetics as critic and philosopher. 
Nor should T. S. Eliot be overlooked—a significant 
figure in English poetry and prose who disparages the 


6 Sherman died in 1926. 
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impressionistic criticism that is largely emotional, and 
places emphasis instead on the necessary “labor of in- 
telligence” in any adequate appreciation of poetry. 

There are many recent and contemporary writers 
who have followed the tradition of the informal essay, 
finding time to indulge in personal reflections on topics 
of general human interest as well as to make contribu- 
tions demanding more technical knowledge. William 
Beebe, whose fascinating essays on bird life and the 
jungle are based on scientific expeditions, belongs to 
the latter group. A lyric approach to nature and 
fanciful treatment of small birds and animals have 
drawn many readers to Kenneth Grahame’s Wind in 
the Willows. Among other writers who have com- 
manded an audience, Hilaire Belloc and Agnes Rep- 
plier have touched upon a wide range of subjects. 
Mr. Belloc in his Short Talks with the Dead showed a 
gift for recreating literary figures similar to that of 
Virginia Woolf in her First and Second Common 
Reader. He was a more prolific writer than Miss 
Woolf, but his prose has rather less distinction. Miss 
Repplier’s keen wit did not lose its savor in the steady 
flow of her contributions to current magazines; and 
G. K. Chesterton made a constant appeal with his para- 
doxes. Inclining toward biographical writing, Philip 
Guedella works, as did Lytton Strachey earlier, with 
fine creative instincts. Aldous Huxley, lke his pred- 
ecessors W. H. Hudson and E. V. Lucas, combines 
the observations of a traveled man with the tone and 
mood of the familiar essayist. 


* 
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THE ARTICLE AS COMPARED WITH 
‘THE FAMILIAR ESSAY 


The trend of the times is undoubtedly indicated by 
Mr. Ferguson in his commentary on “The Art of 
Articles.”” With the movement for adult education 
has come an increase in intellectual curiosity, and with 
the speed and tenseness of American life there has 
developed a demand for short cuts to knowledge and 
an impatience at lingering by the wayside for appre- 
ciation of personal viewpoints. In the discussion of 
scientific and political problems writers like George 
W. Gray and George E. Sokolsky have become so ab- 
sorbed in their subjects that the reader, on information 
bent, may be quite unaware of the personality of the 
author. Yet if the machine age is to bring with it an 
increase of leisure, as seems probable with the many 
changes in the organization of our society, there will 
continue to be a place for the familiar and the more 
formal essay: an opportunity for “the meeting of 
minds and moods” which, Irwin Edman writes in his 
article “On American Leisure,” “is one of the sweet- 
est and most amiable fruits of human society.” 


DEFINITIONS 


THE ART OF THE EssAyYIsT * 
ARTHUR CHRISTOPHER BENSON 
There is a pleasant story of an itinerant sign-painter 


who in going his rounds came to a village inn upon whose 
sign-board he had had his eye for some months and had 


* Reprinted by permission of G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 
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watched with increasing hope and delight its rapid prog- 
ress to blurred and faded dimness. To his horror he 
found a brand-new varnished sign. He surveyed it with 
disgust, and said to the inn-keeper, who stood nervously 
by hoping for a professional compliment, “This looks as 
if someone had been doing it himself.” 

That sentence holds within it the key to the whole 
mystery of essay-writing. An essay is a thing which some- 
one does himself; and the point of the essay is not the 
subject, for any subject will suffice, but the charm of per- 
sonality. It must concern itself with something “jolly,” 
as the schoolboy says, something smelt, heard, seen, per- 
ceived, invented, thought; but\the essential thing is that 
the writer shall have formed his own impression, and that 
it shall have taken shape in his own mind; and the charm 
of the essay depends upon the charm of the mind that has 
conceived and recorded the impression. It will be seen, 
then, that the essay need not concern itself with anything 
definite; it need not have an intellectual or a philosophi- 
cal or a religious or a humorous motif; but equally none 
of these subjects are ruled out. The only thing necessary 
is that the thing or the thought should be vividly appre- 
hended, enjoyed, felt to be beautiful, and expressed with 
a certain gusto. It need conform to no particular rules. 
All literature answers to something in life, some habitual 
form of human expression. ‘The stage imitates life, call- 
ing in the services of the eye and the ear; there is a narra- 
tive of the teller of tales or the minstrel; the song, the 
letter, the talk—all forms of human expression and com- 
munication—have their anti-types in literature. The 
essay is the reverie, the frame of mind in which a man says, 
in the words of the old song, ‘‘Says I to myself, says I.” 

It is generally supposed that Montaigne is the first 
writer who wrote what may technically be called essays. 
His pieces are partly autobiographical, partly speculative, 
and to a great extent ethical. But the roots of his writing 
lie far back in literary history. He owed a great part of 
his inspiration to Cicero, who treated of abstract topics in 
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a conversational way with a romantic background; and 
this he owed to Plato, whose dialogues undoubtedly con- 
tain the germ of both the novel and the essay. Plato is 
in truth far more the forerunner of the novelist than of 
the philosopher. He made a background of life, he 
peopled his scenes with bright boys and amiable elders— 
oh that all scenes were so peopled!—and he discussed 
ethical and speculative problems of life and character with 
vital rather than with a philosophical interest. Plato’s 
dialogues would be essays but for the fact that they have a 
dramatic colouring, while the essence of the essay is solil- 
oquy. But in the writings of Cicero, such as the De 
Senectute, the dramatic interest is but slight, and the 
whole thing approaches far more nearly to the essay than 
to the novel. Probably Cicero supplied to his readers the 
function both of the essayist and the preacher, and fed 
the needs of so-called thoughtful readers by dallying, in a 
fashion which it is hardly unjust to call twaddling, with 
familiar ethical problems of conduct and character. ‘The 
charm of Montaigne is the charm of personality—frank- 
ness, gusto, acute observation, lively acquaintance with 
men and manners. He is ashamed of recording nothing 
that interested him; and a certain discreet shamelessness 
must always be the characteristic of the essayist, for the 
essence of his art is to say what has pleased him without 
too prudently considering whether it is worthy of the 
attention of the well-informed mind. 

I doubt if the English temperament is wholly favourable 
to the development of the essayist. In the first place, an 
Anglo-Saxon likes doing things better than thinking about 
them; and in his memories, he is apt to recall how a thing 
was done rather than why it was done. In the next place, 
we are naturally rather prudent and secretive; we say that 
a man must not wear his heart upon his sleeve, and that 
is just what the essayist must do. We have a horror of 
giving ourselves away, and we like to keep ourselves to 
ourselves. ‘“The Englishman’s home is his castle,” says 
another proverb. But the essayist must not have a castle, 
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or if he does, both the grounds and the living-rooms must 
be open to the inspection of the public. 

Lord Brougham, who revelled in advertisement, used to 
allow his house to be seen by visitors, and the butler had 
orders that if a party of people came to see the house, Lord 
Brougham was to be informed of the fact. He used to 
hurry to the library and take up a book, in order that the 
tourists might nudge each other and say in whispers, 
“There is the Lord Chancellor.” That is the right frame 
of mind for the essayist. He may enjoy privacy, but he is 
no less delighted that people should see him enjoying it. 

The essay has taken very various forms in England. 
Sir Thomas Browne, in such books as Religio Medici and 
Urn-Burial, wrote essays of an elaborate rhetorical style, 
the long fine sentences winding themselves out in delicate 
weft-like trails of smoke on a still air, hanging in translu- 
cent veils. Addison, in the Spectator, treated with deli- 
cate humour of life and its problems, and created. what 
was practically a new form in the essay of emotional senti- 
ment evoked by solemn scenes and fine associations. 
Charles Lamb treated romantically the homeliest stuff of 
life, and showed how the simplest and commonest experi- 
ences were rich in emotion and humour. The beauty 
and dignity of common life were his theme. De Quincey 
wrote what may be called impassioned autobiography, and 
brought to his task a magical control of long-drawn and 
musical cadences. And then we come to such a writer as 
Pater, who used the essay for the expression of exquisite 
artistic sensation. These are only a few instances of the 
way in which the essay has been used in English literature. 
But the essence is throughout the same; it is personal sen- 
sation, personal impression, evoked by something strange 
or beautiful or curious or interesting or amusing. It has 
thus a good deal in common with the art of the lyrical 
poet and the writer of sonnets, but it has all the freedom 
of prose, its more extended range, its use of less strictly 
poetical effects, such as humour in particular. Humour 
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is alien to poetical effect, because poetry demands a cer- 
tain sacredness and solemnity of mood. The poet is emo- 
tional in a reverential way; he is thrilled, he loves, he wor- 
ships, he sorrows; but it is all essentially grave, because he 
wishes to recognize the sublime and uplifted elements of 
life; he wishes to free himself from all discordant, absurd, 
fantastic, undignified contrasts, as he would extrude laugh- 
ter and chatter and comfortable ease from some stately act 
of ceremonial worship. It is quite true that the essayist 
has a full right to such a mood if he chooses; and such essays 
as Pater’s are all conceived in a sort of rapture of holiness, 
in a region from which all that is common and homely is 
carefully fenced out. But the essayist may have a larger 
range, and the strength of a writer like Charles Lamb is 
that he condescends to use the very commonest materials, 
and transfigures the simplest experiences with a fairy-like 
delicacy and a romantic glow. A poet who has far more 
in common with the range of the essayist is Robert Brown- 
ing, and there are many of his poems, though perhaps not 
his best, where his frank amassing of grotesque detail, his 
desire to include rather than exclude the homelier sorts 
of emotion, his robust and not very humorous humour, 
make him an impressionist rather than a lyrist. As liter- 
ature develops, the distinction between poetry and prose 
will no doubt become harder to maintain. Coleridge 
said in a very fruitful maxim: “The opposite of poetry is 
not prose but science; the opposite of prose is not poetry 
but verse.” ‘That is to say, poetry has as its object the 
kindling of emotion, and science is its opposite, because 
science is the dispassionate statement of fact; but prose 
can equally be used as a vehicle for the kindling of emo- 
tion, and therefore may be in its essence poetical: but 
when it is a technical description of a certain kind of 
structure its Opposite is verse—that is to say, language 
arranged in metrical and rhythmical form. We shall prob- 
ably come to think that the essayist is more of a poet than 
the writer of epics, and that the divisions of literature will 
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tend to be on the one hand the art of clear and logical 
statement, and on the other the art of emotional and 
imaginative expression. 

We must remember in all this that the nomenclature of 
literature, the attempt to classify the forms of literary ex- 
pression, is a confusing and a bewildering thing unless it 
is used merely for convenience. It is the merest pedantry 
to say that literature must conform to established usages 
and types. The essence of it is that it is a large force flow- 
ing in any channel that it can, and the classification of art 
is a mere classification of channels. What lies behind all 
art is the principle of wonder and of arrested attention. 
It need not be only the sense of. beauty; it may be the sense 
of fitness, of strangeness, of completeness, of effective 
effort. The amazement of the savage at the sight of a 
civilised town is not the sense of beauty, it is the sense of 
force, of mysterious resources, of incredible products, of 
things unintelligibly and even magically made; and then 
too there is the instinct for perceiving all that is grotesque, 
absurd, amusing and jocose, which one sees exhibited in 
children at the sight of the parrot’s crafty and solemn eye 
and his exaggerated imitation of human speech, at the 
unusual dress and demeanour of the clown, at the gro- 
tesque simulation by the gnarled and contorted tree of 
something human or reptile. And then, too, there is the 
strange property in human beings which makes disaster 
amusing, if its effects are not prejudicial to oneself; that 
sense which makes the waiter on the pantomime stage, 
who falls headlong with a tray of crockery, an object to 
provoke the loudest and most spontaneous mirth of which 
the ordinary human being is capable. ‘The moralist who 
would be sympathetically shocked at the rueful abrasions 
of the waiter, or mournful over the waste of human skill 
and endeavour involved in the breakage, would be felt by 
all human beings to have something priggish in his com- 
position and to be too good, as they say, to live. 

It is with these rudimentary and inexplicable emotions 
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that the essayist may concern himself, even though the 
poet may be forbidden to do so; and the appeal of the 
essayist to the world at large will depend upon the extent 
to which he experiences some common emotion, sees it 
in all its bearings, catches the salient features of the scene, 
and records it in vivid and impressive speech. 

The essayist is therefore to a certain extent bound to be 
a spectator of life; he must be like the man in Browning’s 
fine poem “‘How it strikes a Contemporary,” who walked 
about, took note of everything, looked at the new house 
building, poked his stick into the mortar. 


He stood and watched the cobbler at his trade, 
The man who slices lemons into drink, 

The coffee-roaster’s brazier, and the boys 

That volunteer to help him turn its winch; 
He glanced o’er books on stalls with half an eye, 
And fly-leaf ballads on the vendor’s string, 

And broad-edge bold-print posters by the wall; 
He took such cognizance of men and things! 
If any beat a horse, you felt he saw— 

If any cursed a woman, he took note, 

Yet stared at nobody—they stared at him, 

And found less to their pleasure than surprise, 
He seemed to know them, and expect as much. 


That is the essayist’s material; he may choose the scene, 
he may select the sort of life he is interested in, whether 
it is the street or the countryside or the sea-beach or the 
picture-gallery; but once there, wherever he may be, he 
must devote himself to seeing and realizing and getting 
it all by heart. The writer must not be too much inter- 
ested in the action and conduct of life. If he is a politi- 
cian, or a soldier, or an emperor, or a plough-boy, or a 
thief, and is absorbed in what he is doing, with a vital 
anxiety to make profit or position or influence out of it; 
if he hates his opponents and rewards his friends; if he 
condemns, despises, disapproves, he at once forfeits sym- 
pathy and largeness of view. He must believe with all his 
might in the interest of what he enjoys, to the extent at 
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all events of believing it worth recording and represent- 
ing, but he must not believe too solemnly or urgently in 
the importance and necessity of any one sort of business 
or occupation. The eminent banker, the social reformer, 
the forensic pleader, the fanatic, the crank, the puritan— 
these are not the stuff out of which the essayist is made; 
he may have ethical preferences, but he must not indulge 
in moral indignation; he must be essentially tolerant, and 
he must discern quality rather than solidity. He must. 
be concerned with the pageant of life, as it weaves itself 
with a moving tapestry of scenes and figures rather than 
with the aims and purposes of life. He must, in fact, be 
preoccupied with things as they appear, rather than with 
their significance or their ethical example. 

I have little doubt in my own mind that the charm of 
the familiar essayist depends upon his power of giving the 
sense of a good-humoured, gracious and reasonable per- 
sonality and establishing a sort of pleasant friendship with 
his reader. One does not go to an essayist with a desire 
for information, or with an expectation of finding a clear 
statement of a complicated subject; that is not the mood 
in which one takes up a volume of essays. What one 
rather expects to find is a companionable treatment of that 
vast mass of little problems and floating ideas which are 
aroused and evoked by our passage through the world, our 
daily employment, our leisure hours, our amusements and 
diversions, and above all by our relations with other 
people—all the unexpected, inconsistent, various, simple 
stuff of life; the essayist ought to be able to import a cer- 
tain beauty and order into it, to delineate, let us say, the 
vague emotions aroused in solitude or in company by the 
sight of scenery, the aspect of towns, the impressions of 
art and books, the interplay of human qualities and char- 
acteristics, the half-formed hopes and desires and fears and 
joys that form so large a part of our daily thoughts. The 
essayist ought to be able to indicate a case or a problem 
that is apt to occur in ordinary life and suggest the theory 
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of it, to guess what it is that makes our moods resolute or 
fitful, why we act consistently or inconsistently, what it is 
that repels or attracts us in our dealings with other people, 
what our private fancies are. The good essayist is the 
man who makes a reader say: “Well, I have often thought 
all those things, but I never discerned before any connec- 
tion between them, nor got so far as to put them into 
words.”” And thus the essayist must have a great and far- 
reaching curiosity; he must be interested rather than dis- 
pleased by the differences of human beings and by their 
varied theories. He must recognise the fact that most 
people’s convictions are not the result of reason, but a 
mass of associations, traditions, things half-understood, 
phrases, examples, loyalties, whims. He must care more 
about the inconsistency of humanity than about its dig- 
nity; and he must study more what people actually do 
think about than what they ought to think about. He 
must not be ashamed of human weaknesses or shocked by 
them, and still less disgusted by them; but at the same 
time he must keep in mind the flashes of fine idealism, 
the passionate visions, the irresponsible humours, the 
salient peculiarities, that shoot like sun-rays through the 
dull cloudiness of so many human minds, and make one 
realize that humanity is at once above itself and in itself, 
and that we are greater than we know; for the interest of 
the world to the ardent student of it is that we most of us 
seem to have got hold of something that is bigger than we 
quite know how to deal with; something remote and far 
off, which we have seen in a distant vision, which we can- 
not always remember or keep clear in our minds. The 
supreme fact of human nature is its duality, its tendency 
to pull different ways, the tug-of-war between Devil and 
Baker which lies inside our restless brains. And the con- 
fessed aim of the essayist is to make people interested in 
life and in themselves and in the part they can take in life; 
and he does that best if he convinces men and women that 
life is a fine sort of game, in which they can take a hand; 
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and that every existence, however confined or restricted, 
is full of outlets and pulsing channels, and that the interest 
and joy of it is not confined to the politician or the mil- 
lionaire, but is pretty fairly distributed, so long as one has 
time to attend to it, and is not preoccupied in some con- 
crete aim or vulgar ambition. 

Because the great secret which the true essayist whispers 
in our ears is that the worth of experience is not measured 
by what is called success, but rather resides in a fulness of 
life: that success tends rather to obscure and diminish ex- 
perience, and that we may miss the point of life by being 
too important, and that the end of it all is the degree in 
which we give rather than receive. 

The poet perhaps is the man who sees the greatness of 
life best, because he lives most in its beauty and fineness. 
But my point is that the essayist is really a lesser kind of 
poet, working in simpler and humbler materials, more in 
the glow of life perhaps than in the glory of it, and not 
finding anything common or unclean. 

The essayist is the opposite of the romancer, because 
his one and continuous aim is to keep the homely mate- 
rials in view; to face actual conditions, not to fly from 
them. We think meanly of life 1f we believe that it has 
no sublime moments; but we think sentimentally of it 
if we believe that it has nothing but sublime moments. 
The essayist wants to hold the balance; and if he is apt to 
neglect the sublimities of life, it is because he is apt to 
think that they can take care of themselves; and that if 
there is the joy of adventure, the thrill of the start in the 
fresh air of the morning, the rapture of ardent compan- 
ionship, the gladness of the arrival, yet there must be long 
spaces in between, when the pilgrim jogs steadily along, 
and seems to come no nearer to the spire on the horizon 
or to the shining embanked cloudland of the West. He 
has nothing then but his own thoughts to help him, unless 
he is alert to see what is happening in hedgerow and copse, 
and the work of the essayist is to make something rich and 
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strange of those seemingly monotonous spaces, those 
lengths of level road. 

Is, then, the Essay in literature a thing which simply 
stands outside classification, like Argon among the ele- 
ments, of which the only thing which can be predicated is 
that it is there? Or like Justice in Plato’s Republic, a 
thing which the talkers set out to define, and which ends 
by being the one thing left in a state when the definable 
qualities are taken away? No, it is not that. It is rather 
like what is called an organ prelude, a little piece with a 
theme, not very strict perhaps in form, but which can be 
fancifully treated, modulated from and coloured at will. 
It is a little criticism of life at some one point clearly 
enough defined. 

We may follow any mood, we may look at life in fifty 
different ways—the only thing we must not do is to de- 
spise or deride, out of ignorance or prejudice, the influ- 
ences which affect others; because the essence of all ex- 
perience is that we should perceive something which we 
do not begin by knowing, and learn that life has a fulness 
and a richness in all sorts of diverse ways which we do not 
at first even dream of suspecting. 

The essayist, then, is in his particular fashion an inter- 
preter of life, a critic of life. He does not see life as the 
historian, or as the philosopher, or as the poet, or as the 
novelist, and yet he has a touch of all these. He is not 
concerned with discovering a theory of it all, or fitting the 
various parts of it into each other. He works rather on 
what is called the analytic method, observing, recording, 
interpreting, just as things strike him, and letting his 
fancy play over their beauty and significance; the end of 
it all being this: that he is deeply concerned with the 
charm and quality of things, and desires to put it all in 
the clearest and gentlest light, so that at least he may make 
others love life a little better, and prepare them for its 
infinite variety and alike for its joyful and mournful sur- 
prises. 
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Tue ArT OF ARTICLES * 


CHARLES W. FERGUSON 


In a chaste format which becomes its subject matter, the 
“1938 Essay Annual” has just appeared under the baton of 
Erich A. Walter, of the department of English, University 
of Michigan. Sixth in a series, this Annual offers twenty- 
eight assorted articles from such strange bedfellows as The 
Harvard Alumni Bulletin and Coronet, as well as from 
The Atlantic Monthly, The New Republic, Fortune, The 
Saturday Review of Literature, and, inevitably, Harper’s. 
There is a nice range of other.lofty sources, most of them 
marked on the pleasant speckled cover, and with one 
source listed there that does not appear inside. 

It is just as well to begin by saying that the “1938 Essay 
Annual” is not an essay annual at all. What Mr. Walter 
has done, actually, has been to assemble articles. And an 

_article is something else again. It differs from an essay 
as a sermon from a conversation. An article marches, an 
essay walks. Articles are written in the daytime, essays at 
night. Articles are done to present facts or sell convic- 
tions, essays to distill the substance of reflection. 

Now, the gait of our time calls for something swifter, 
more purposive and direct than the essay... . 


We are in a bull market for information and comment. 
‘The masses hanker for enlightenment. . . . The picture 
magazines, with their peep-hole view of current affairs, are 
themselves a token of the eagerness of the public to learn. 
‘They are the primers of non-fiction, and their ultimate 
effect may be to increase rather than diminish the spread 
of serious reading interests. 

In a word, this is the golden age of non-fiction, the hey- 
day of the magazine article, and while the ‘1938 Essay 


* From The Saturday Review of Literature, July 2, 1938. Reprinted 
by permission of the editors and of Mr. Ferguson. 
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Annual” may seem forbidding, it contains the type of 
material that has a progressively stronger grip on Amer- 
ican attention. ‘The fact is that reading interests have 
changed so unexpectedly and so profoundly during the 
past twenty years that no one can any longer say with 
certainty what is likely and what is not likely to interest 
the public. Books selling at steep prices and dealing with 
subjects (economics, sociology, mathematics, history) 
which a short time ago were regarded as the exclusive 
property of starched scholars and technicians have today 
become ordinary commodities on the counter. Commer- 
cial book publishers have geared themselves to meet and 
play with a new habit among those who read. ‘The speed 
of the new interest’s development has been so rapid that 
we as yet have no word for it: non-fiction is a ridiculous 
term. And who could have foreseen the increasing use of 
articles as drawing cards in magazines formerly pledged to 
fiction, and the chief stock in trade of others that carry no 
fiction at all? 

The reasons for this shift of interest from the whey of 
polite fiction to something more substantial are not far to 
seek. Following the World War, a badgered and disabused 
people turned to facts and their interpreters. Discussion 
groups arose, trying to find what made the mare of social 
life go and what had happened to give her glanders. ‘Talk 
became more and more directed to ends of inquiry. 

And then came Mencken. It was Mencken who, as the 
Barnum of ideas, gave the public its first hint that articles 
could be as exciting as a circus. At the same time he 
demonstrated to commercial publishers that well. turned 
non-fiction in magazine form might be merchandise. 
The American Mercury advertised itself as “the only 
magazine that appeals exclusively to the civilized minor- 
ity” and it found within a short time that an unpredictable 
number of people wanted to be considered in that class if 
it meant reading controversial articles. 

Other magazines changed their policy (and format) to 
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compete with the Mercury. Still, however, the idea per- 
sisted that there must be some special formula of radical- 
ism or conservatism. It remained for The Reader’s Di- 
gest to democratize non-fiction, to show unmistakably how 
wide and unexplored the market was for serious reading 
matter not aimed at any single caste. It discovered and 
proved that, in the last analysis, people would rather be 
informed than entertained. 

With the spread of the popularity of articles, the maga- 
zine piece acquired an art form. It became a new type of 
literary performance. ‘The chatty, interview type of piece 
gave way to an article that stood on its own right and 
interest. Good samples got into currency and achieved a 
sort of reputation for themselves and their authors. Cer- 
tain articles began to be known and discussed and taken as 
standards, just as certain short stories had been known 
before. Elmer Davis’s “Portrait of a Cleric’ comes to 
mind, as does R. L. Duffus’s study of Dwight L. Moody 
and, later, Gerald W. Johnson’s “For Ignoble Pacificism.” 
J. B. S. Haldane’s “If You Were Alive in 2125 A.D.” got 
itself read aloud in classes and provided the meat of end- 
less bull sessions. Here was a scientist who had come out 
to talk with us, and how the man could write! ‘There were 
others, professional and lay. Even those who smile now 
at the editorials of Glenn Frank read them sedulously and 
talked about them in the last days of the Century. 

America had discovered ideas. Plain Talk came and 
went like an explosion, but it helped America learn to 
talk. The excitement of the intellectual life had begun 
to lay hold upon us and we were like a Freshman with his 
first copy of The New Republic. It became smart to be 
opinionated. Vanity Fair in its last great days lent to 
articles a measure of sophistication which even the quality 
group could not give, and magazines which had not car- 
ried articles at all or had carried them in highly fiction- 
alized form began to see that they had an inherent appeal. 
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It seems reasonable to conclude, then, that the public 
is interested not only in articles but in serious articles— 
and the more serious the better. We have the dictators 
to thank in part for this. They have personalized prob- 
lems that would otherwise have remained nebulous 
and remote. It is hard to hate a system or to think ac- 
tively about nations, peoples, and broad policies. Only 
as these abstractions become incarnate in common men, 
preferably corporals and ridiculous fellows, do they enter 
our conscious mind. ‘Totalitarianism is a textbook phrase 
at best to most of us. Hitler is the cartoon that makes it 
real. Moreover, it is the fact of Mr. Roosevelt as a person 
that sustains reader interest in American politics. 

But whatever there is to explain it, the fact of our in- 
terest in serious matters is abundantly clear. The problem 
articles in the “1938 Essay Annual” are likely to make a 
strong appeal. It is to be regretted, however, that these 
articles are not more cogent, that they are handled in a 
manner that befits the debating society and the classroom 
better than the subway and the market place. The great 
unwashed have a right to have the best that is known on 
current perplexities presented in a manner they can appre- 
ciate and understand. Magazines and books can render 
their best service today by translating abstractions into 
common sense. 

There still exists among scholars and pedants a grave 
suspicion of the unmistakably clear, a distrust of the 
colloquial. It is tacitly agreed that if a man can write 
he can’t think, and that a pleasing style is a token of su- 
perficiality. Yet more and more writers are learning to 
handle difficult subjects in an effortless and showmanlike 
way. It is these writers who have made an art of articles, 
a business of being clear. ‘They are the ones who have in 
a large measure built up the present non-fiction market 
and the expectations the public has of it. For the broad 
demand today is not merely for serious articles but for 
serious articles well and vividly done. 


POE RY. 


“Here 1s Gop’s PLENTY.’ ‘THIS TRIBUTE OF JOHN 
Dryden to Chaucer’s verse must be ours to English 
poetry. Here is infinite variety: forms, ideas, philoso- 
phies, emotions to satisfy our constantly changing 
moods. ‘This might be illustrated endlessly. 

In playful mood Robert Burns made a jest of 


married life in the song, “The Carle of Kelly Burn 
Braes”’: 


The Devil he swore by the kirk and the bell 
(Hey, and the rue grows bonnie wi’ thyme), 
He was not in wedlock, thank Heav’n, but in hell; 
(And the thyme it is wither’d, and rue is in prime). 


Wordsworth, playful yet quite serious, wrote a 


charming tribute to a good wife in “She Was a Phan- 
tom of Delight”: 


I saw her upon nearer view, 
A spirit, yet a woman, too! 
Her household motions light and free, 
And steps of virgin liberty; 
38 
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A countenance in which did meet 

Sweet records, promises as sweet; 

A creature not too bright or good 

For human nature’s daily food; 

For transient sorrows, simple wiles, 

Praise, blame, love, kisses, tears, and smiles. 


In metaphysical language, emotion controlled and 
expressed in terms of the mind, John Donne delights 
us. Something like the satisfaction of finding the so- 
lution of a difficult mathematical problem with, of 
course, the fundamental appeal to our emotions, comes 
from Donne’s poem ““The Funeral,” the first stanza of 
which is a challenge to the alert reader to go on to the 
other two: 


Whoever comes to shroud me, do not harm 

Nor question much 

That subtle wreath of hair about mine arm; 

The mystery, the sign you must not touch, 

For ’tis my outward soul, 

Viceroy to that, which then unto heaven being gone, 
Will leave this to control 

And keep these limbs, her provinces, from dissolution. 


One of the many examples of joy to be found in 
English poetry may be illustrated by an excerpt from 
Shelley’s “To a Sky-Lark”’: 


Teach us, sprite or bird, 

What sweet thoughts are thine; 

I have never heard 

Praise of love or wine 

That panted forth a flood of rapture so 
divine: 
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Chorus Hymeneal, 

Or triumphant chaunt, 

Matched with thine, would be all 

But an empty vaunt, 

A thing wherein we feel there is some 
hidden want. 


To illustrate fully the many applications of ideas 
and forms made by English poets, it would be neces- 
sary to compile an anthology, because the number of 
ideas, philosophies, and emotions described in English 
poetry is uncounted. Every student of English liter- 
ature does compile a kind of anthology in a lifetime 
of reading. In English poetry we have enough for 
many lifetimes of reading and appreciation. 


DEFINITION 


Before going further, it would be wise to attempt 
some kind of definition of poetry, though one cannot 
hope to be more successful at defining poetry than were 
Wordsworth, Matthew Arnold, Mr. Neilson, or Ed- 
ward Fitz Gerald, who is quoted by Mr. Lowes. We 
shall take poetry to mean the successful condensation, 
in rhythmic language, of an idea or ideas that have 
originated in an honest emotional experience. ‘The 
emotional experience should be taken to mean joys 
and sorrows over personal affairs, national events, 
political upheavals, as well as ingenious metaphysical 
problems, which have a more limited appeal. This 
definition would also include graceful songs about 
trifles like “Whenas in silks my Julia goes.” All that 
we ask is that the emotion be real to the poet, who will 
then communicate to us his feeling about the subject. 
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It is when the emotion has been subdued somewhat 
and understood, or as Wordsworth said, “‘recollected in 
tranquillity,” that the poet begins to make poetry. He 
converts his ideas into an art form which we call a 
poem. ‘The forms of poetry are many, but there are a 
certain number which reappear again and again. “The 
form which the poet imposes upon his ideas gives them 
permanence and melody. ‘The imaginative treatment 
of an idea in figurative language and the songlike 
quality of the language make what we calla poem. 

It is generally recognized that rhythm is the chief 
means of distinguishing poetry from prose. ‘his does 
not mean that there is no rhythm in prose, but rather 
that the patterns of rhythm in verse are more easily © 
recognized because they are designed by the poet to 
give form to his poem. Some rhythmic patterns are 
very distinct and allow little variation; others offer a 
great deal of variation. In our own day free verse has 
been an attempt to allow the maximum of variation in 
rhythmic patterns. Sometimes the results of such 
freedom have been very good; occasionally too much 
variety has destroyed any sense of form. 

Rhythm is the return of an anticipated. accent. 
-Here- are some examples of rhythm: rest and activity 
followed by rest again and then activity; inhalation 
and exhalation of breath; and the raising and lowering 
of the arms. In verse, rhythm is the relationship be- 
tween stress or accent and lack of stress. 

The most normal rhythm in English is that of rest 
followed by stress, which is the iambic foot. ‘The 
opposite measure; stress followed by rest, is the trochaic 
foot. By counting the number of feet in a line and 
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by deciding where most of the accents fall, we give 
names for measures. ‘The iambic pentameter or five- 
stress line is the most normal line in English verse. 
The four-stress iambic line has mainly been used to 
indicate accelerated movement. ‘The trochaic meas- 
ure has been employed to give variety to the iambic 
line, especially by the substitution of a trochee for an 
iambus at the beginning. The iambic line, with its 
rest, stress, rest, stress, has been compared to the mo- 
tions of a man walking. ‘The trochaic measure of 
stress, rest, stress, rest, suggests the motions of jump- 
ing. 

The pattern of verse is made more complex by an- 
other device called rhyme. ‘There are two kinds of 
rhyme: rhyme of words at the ends of lines depends 
upon similarity in sound between two words with the 
same final vowel and consonant sounds, the initial con- 
sonants of the words being different. Rhyme inside 
the line may be illustrated by the opening line of Shel- 
ley’s ‘““The Cloud”: 


I bring fresh showers for the thirsting flowers. 


Assonance and alliteration are the rhymes of Old 
French and Old English, respectively. Assonance is 
the repetition of similar accented vowel sounds in 
words whose consonant sounds are dissimilar. Allit- 
eration is the repetition of corresponding initial con- 
sonant sounds or vowel sounds (identical or not), in 
the first accented syllables of words in close proximity. 
Five lines from Coleridge’s “Kubla Khan” illustrate 
both these devices: 
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In Xanadu did Kubla Khan 

A stately pleasure-dome decree: 

Where Alph, the sacred river, ran 

Through caverns measureless to man 
Down to a sunless sea. 


‘The four-stress iambic line is effective in both nar- 
rative and lyric poetry. Spenser used this form in a 
few of the poems in The Shepherd’s Calendar. Modi- 
fication of this line by the introduction of trochaic 
meters have given us poems like Milton’s “L’Allegro”’ 
and Coleridge’s “Christabel.’” In the ballad stanza, 
which is imitated by Coleridge in “The Rime of the 
Ancient Mariner,” this four-stress iambic line is also 
illustrated. ‘The ballad meter is made up of alternat- 
ing four-stress and three-stress iambic lines which 
rhyme a b ¢ b. ‘Tennyson employs the four-stress 
line in his “In Memoriam” stanza of four lines rhym- 
ing a b ba. 

Much of the noblest English verse is in iambic pen- 
tameter. Five-stress iambic unrhymed poetry is called 
blank verse. Marlowe made this the verse of Eng- 
lish dramatic poetry. Shakespeare brought it to per- 
fection in his greatest plays. Milton used it in Para- 
dise Lost. ‘The five-stress iambic lines which rhyme 
in pairs are called heroic couplets. In this form a 
great deal of witty, polished verse has been written, 
particularly in the satiric vein. Chaucer, Dryden, 
Pope, and Byron all used the heroic couplet brilliantly 
in their satirical poems. Jambic pentameter is em- 
ployed also in the Spenserian stanza. ‘This stanza has 
nine lines, the ninth being a six-stress line called an 
Alexandrine. The rhyme scheme isababbcbee. 
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Spenser wrote his most famous poem, The Faerie 
Queene, in this meter. Later poets followed him as 
their model. Burns used the form for ‘““The Cotter’s 
Saturday Night,’ Byron for “Childe Harold,” and 
Keats for ‘““The Eve of St. Agnes.” 

Two other verse forms—the ode and the sonnet— 
deserve somewhat closer examination not merely be- 
cause of their technical interest but because some of 
the best poems of the language have been written in 
these forms. It is not easy to describe the English 
ode briefly; it is simpler to define it from its intention 
rather than its form. ‘The ode, then, is a fairly long 
lyric poem expressing an exalted feeling in impas- 
sioned language. Originally the word ode described 
an exact form in Greek poetry, the so-called Pindaric 
ode, which was made up of stanzas arranged in groups 
of three—the strophe, the antistrophe, and the epode. 
The strophe and antistrophe have identical forms; the 
epode is different. Gray wrote “The Bard” and the 
“Progress of Poesy” in this form. ‘The so-called irreg- 
ular ode is an outgrowth of the Pindaric ode. Dry- 
den’s “Song for St. Cecelia’s Day,” his ‘“Alexander’s 
Feast,” and Wordswoarth’s “Ode on the Intimations of 
Immortality” are examples of the irregular ode in Eng- 
lish. Keats’s “Ode to a Nightingale” illustrates the 
regular stanzaic ode. 

The sonnet, unlike the ode, is clearly definable. It 
is a poem of fourteen lines of iambic pentameter verse. 
‘The rhyme schemes differ in the English and the Ital- 
ian sonnet. In the Italian sonnet, which was im- 
ported into England by Sir Thomas Wyatt, there is a 
division of eight lines called the octave and the last 
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six lines called the sestet. In the octave there is but 
one rhyme scheme, two quatrains with the same 
rhymes repeated: a b baab ba. In the sestet the 
rhyme schemes differ widely, but there are either two 
or three rhyme sounds. ‘The English sonnet is di- 
vided differently, having three quatrains and a coup- 
let, of which the rhyme scheme isa babcdcde 
fefgg. The main difference between the Italian 
and the English sonnet, then, would seem to be flexi- 
bility. ‘The Italian sonneteer was expected to be 
clever enough to write his poem with few rhymes. It 
is easier to do this in Italian than in English. The 
sonnet was introduced into England as a foreign fash- 
ion which was imitated by cultivated gentlemen, and 
demanded a good deal of dexterity. A good many of 
the Continental sonnets were insincere for they had 
originated in the tradition of the Courts of Love. In 
the hands of the early English sonneteers the sonnet 
did not escape some of this insincerity. Another fash- 
ion which the English sonneteers imitated was that of 
writing groups of sonnets about allied subjects in what 
are called sequences. Some of the best known sonnet 
sequences in English are the “Astrophel and Stella” 
sonnets of Sir Philip Sidney, the ““Amoretti’”’ of Spen- 
ser, and those of Shakespeare. Although there are 
fewer sonnet sequences written today, the sonnet is 
still one of the most popular verse forms used by mod- 
ern poets. 

- Whether the sonnet is in the Italian or in the Eng- 
lish form, the poet makes clear divisions of thought. 
In the Italian sonnet the idea is stated in the octave 
and is restated in the sestet. Sometimes the last line 
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of the sestet is an epigramatic summing up of the 
whole idea. In the English sonnet there is also divi- 
sion, but the three quatrains allow the poet to sub- 
divide his idea according to a different plan from that 
of the Italian sonnet and in the couplet a summing up 
of the main idea may bring the thought to a climax. 

We have been indicating the extraordinary variety 
of forms in English poetry. Some readers are repelled 
by the analysis of the prosodists. But it ought to be 
clear that the form of poetry, which is not difficult to 
perceive, should add something to the reader’s enjoy- 
ment. It is the same enjoyment that one gets from 
recognizing the shape of a building or the plastic quali- 
ties of a statue. And the fact that poetry is musical 
expression in words should make it clear why these 
forms have value. Musical qualities in the verses of 
Chaucer are just as pleasing to us today as they were 
when he wrote them. 


TYPES OF POETRY 


It may be useful to look at English poetry from an- 
other point of view. Types of poetry have been 
pretty much the same since poetry was first written. 
With the exception of the epic, we have not had very 
different types since the time of the Greeks. The 
three great divisions have been narrative, dramatic, 
and lyric poetry. Further subdivisions of each yield 
many other classifications. It is possible to make sep- 
arate categories for epic, satiric, and philosophical 
poetry. ‘The difficulty with all classifications of poetry 
comes from making definitions which fit all qualities, 
Obviously it is not possible to do this rigidly; and the 
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more recent the poem the less likely it is to have a 
fixed form. 

The epic is perhaps most easily defined, because 
there are relatively few epics in any language. In Old 
English, it is generally agreed, there survives one true 
popular epic, Beowulf. ‘Then there are the literary 
epics of Milton, Paradise Lost and Paradise Regained. 
There is little agreement about whether any very mod- 
ern epics have been written. Most of the recent 
“epic”? poems seem to be only long narrative poems. 
Some critics, however, would include The Dynasts by 
Hardy and Drake by Noyes. ‘The epic may be defined 
as a long narrative poem which describes the deeds of 
gods or heroic persons. ‘These persons and their 
deeds are an embodiment of a nation and its hopes. 
The use of the past, the actual past, much glorified and 
interfused with mythological events, is the mark of 
the true popular epic Beowulf. ‘The use of the re- 
ligious past is the method of the literary epic Paradise 
Lost. In both kinds of epics, virtues and vices are 
greatly magnified. In both kinds of epics the emo- 
tions, aspirations, and beliefs transcend those of an 
individual. Some critics believe this last character- 
istic limits the epic to the popular epic, which even- 
tually was written down by an author or authors but 
which grew out of centuries of retelling from bard 
to bard before it was set down in the form in which 
it now exists. - 

In his study of the popular or the literary epic today 
the student is assisted very much by the labors of his- 
torical and philological scholars. ‘To read Beowulf in 
the original tongue the student must learn Old Eng- 
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lish. The explanation of many apparent inconsisten- 
cies in the text of Beowulf, as well as of the customs 
described, is made clear by the scholars of Anglo- 
Saxon. ‘To understand all the allusions in Paradise 
Lost the student requires a vast number of notes which 
scholars have accumulated. ‘The epic, which was orig- 
inally intended for the whole nation, is now, paradoxi- 
cally, chiefly of interest to the few—the scholars. 

Narrative poetry, which tells a story, also has an 
ancient origin. In Anglo-Saxon there are fragments 
of long poems such as The Fight at Finnsburg. In the 
Middle Ages narrative poetry was a very popular form. 
Geoffrey Chaucer, in the opinion of many, was the 
most interesting narrative poet ever to write in any 
language—perhaps in any age. ‘The reader of Chau- 
cer has a rich library of historical and philological 
scholarship to help him understand the poetry. 

The ballad, “a tale telling itself in song,” is one of 
the oldest forms of narrative verse. “There are numer- 
ous versions of the extant ballads, as well as modern 
imitations and variations of the form. “The Carle of 
Kelly Burn Braes,” quoted at the opening of this chap- 
ter, has been called an imitation ballad. ‘The older 
traditional ballads, such as “Edward” and ‘““The Twa 
Corbies,” have an uninterrupted life in the United 
States. In parts of Tennessee and Virginia the old 
ballads are still sung, and the same kind of ballad 
making has continued on the plains. The popular 
cowboy ballad “O Bury Me Not on the Lone Prairie” 
is one example of many that have been collected. 


These few verses may give some idea of the modern 
ballad: 
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“O bury me not on the lone prairie’; 
These words came slowly and mournfully 
From the pallid lips of a youth who lay 
On his cold damp bed at the close of day. 


“O bury me not on the lone prairie ’ 
Where the wild coyote will howl o’er me, 
Where the cold wind weeps and the grasses wave; 
No sunbeams rest on a prairie grave.” 


He has wasted and pined till o’er his brow 

Death’s shades are slowly gathering now; 

He thought of his home with his loved ones nigh, 
As the cowboys gathered to see him die. 


e ° 


And the cowboys now, as they roam the plain 

(For they marked the spot where his bones have lain), 
Fling a handful of roses over his grave, 

With a prayer to Him who his soul will save. 


Some of the best poems since Chaucer’s day have 
been narrative poems. But though these poems are 
largely narrative they are also often philosophic, lyric, 
or satiric. The Rape of the Lock by Alexander Pope 
is a mock heroic epic. Such characteristics of the epic 
as the invocation of the muse, the performance of 
extraordinary deeds by human beings, and the inter- 
vention of gods in the affairs of men and women are 
all made fun of by Pope, the translator of the Homeric 
epics. ‘The extraordinary deed mocked in this poem 
is Lord Petre’s frolicsome snipping of a lock from the 
head of the bewitching Arabella Fermor. ‘The gods 
become sylphs, whose chief functions are to watch over 
the paintboxes of the heroine and to preserve her 
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beauty. These two couplets will give an idea of one 
of the mock heroic aspects of the poem: 


The busy Sylphs surround their darling care, 
These set the head, and those divide the hair, 
Some fold the sleeve, whilst others plait the gown; 
And Betty’s praised for labours not her own. 


The Rime of the Ancient Mariner by Samuel ‘Tay- 
lor Coleridge, though a narrative poem, has many fa- 
mous lyrical passages. Further, Coleridge himself has 
pointed out numerous philosophical ideas which are 
part of the poem. ‘Two examples of what he con- 
siders philosophical ideas incorporated in the ballad 
are to be seen in the excerpts which follow: 


Beyond the shadow of the ship, 

I watched the water-snakes: 

They moved in tracks of shining white, 
And when they reared, the elfish light 
Fell off in hoary flakes. 


Within the shadow of the ship 

I watched their rich attire: 

Blue, glossy green, and velvet black 

They coiled and swam; and every track 
Was a flash of golden fire. 


O happy living things! no tongue 

Their beauty might declare: 

A spring of love gushed from my heart, 
And I blessed them unaware: 

Sure my kind saint took pity on me, 

And I blessed them unaware. 
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He prayeth best, who loveth best 
All things both great and small; 
For the dear God who loveth us, 
He made and loveth all. 


The dramatic monologue was Browning’s most orig- 
inal contribution to English poetry. Many of his 
monologues have a definite narrative element. In 
“Andrea Del Sarto” Andrea tells a story about himself 
and others in such a way that we might imagine the 
events to be taking place ona stage. ‘The story of this 
gifted painter whose mercenary and unfaithful wife 
did not allow him to 


Put on the glory, Rafael’s daily wear 


is absorbing. But the lyric passages are, some believe, 
even more important than the story. Andrea says 
to his wife Lucrezia: 


How could it end in any other way? 

You called me, and I came home to your heart. 
The triumph was—to reach and stay there; since 
I reached it ere the triumph, what is lost? 

Let my hands frame your face in your hair’s gold, 
You beautiful Lucrezia that are mine! 


In our own time the American poet Edgar Lee Mas- 
ters wrote Spoon River Anthology, a collection of nar- 
rative poems in which the story, the poet’s account of 
the lives of people who lie buried in a country grave- 
yard, is sometimes satirical, sometimes gently philosoph- 
ical, or lyrical. ‘The long narrative poem Conquista- 
dor, by the contemporary American poet Archibald 
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MacLeish, is a lyric; but it also has philosophic and 
satiric elements. 

Familiarity with some of the examples mentioned 
above as mixed narrative and lyric poems should en- 
able the student to understand why it is difficult to 
define the lyric, which has many forms. ‘The lyric is 
subjective and personal; it is tuneful. Once the lyric 
was probably a short love song accompanied by the 
lyre. ‘The famous introductory sonnet of Sir Philip 
Sidney’s Astrophel and Stella, which came out of a 
highly complex tradition of artificial Continental love 
songs, can be cited, in abbreviated form, as an illus- 
tration of the highly personal, subjective, emotional 
lyric: 

Loving in truth, and fain in verse my love to show 

That she, dear she, might take some pleasure of my 

pain— 

Pleasure might cause her read, reading might make 

her know, 


Biting my truant pen, beating myself for spite— 

“Fool,” said my Muse to me, “look in thy heart, and 

write.” 

The sonnets of Shakespeare are, in the opinion of 
some scholars at least, autobiographical; and even if 
they did come from an artificial tradition, they present 
ideas which are very subjective and emotional. 


Poor soul, the center of my sinful earth, 
Fooled by these rebel powers that thee array, 
Why dost thou pine within and suffer dearth, 
Painting thy outward walls so costly gay? 
(Sonnet cxlvi) 
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Elizabeth Barrett Browning’s Sonnets from the Por- 
tuguesé were written to her husband, Robert Brown- 
ing. Some critics have objected to them on the 
grounds that they are too personal and too emotional. 


I love thee with a love I seemed to lose 
With my lost saints—I love thee with the breath, 
Smiles, tears, of all my life!l—and, if God choose, 
I shall but love thee better after death. 

(Sonnet xliii) 


Robert Browning used the lyric for the expression of 
many emotions: love of his wife; love for England; 
love of scholarship; love of classical ruins; love of 
Renascence Italy; love for man’s foibles. 

The lyric has conveyed a vast number of emotions, 
all the way from pretty trifles about a woman’s smile 
or a shepherd’s song to the very serious subject of 
death, which is illustrated in the poem of John Donne, 
“The Funeral.” Matthew Arnold addressed his dead 
father in “Rugby Chapel” and mourned his own loss 
of religious faith. In the same age Cardinal Newman 
expressed his hope for divine guidance in “Lead 
Kindly Light.” Religious poetry alone makes up a 
large body of very beautiful lyrics in English from the 
earliest times down to our own day. 

The religious poetry of William Blake, Crashaw, 
Herbert, Donne, Herrick, Gerard Manley Hopkins, 
John Bannister Tabb, and Thomas S. Jones, Jr. is 
proof that the religious emotion has been one of the 
most important and most persistent sources of inspira- 
tion. 

What the lyric is to become today is an interesting 
speculation. ‘The World War turned sensitive poets 
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like Siegfried Sassoon and Wilfred Owen into bitter 
commentators upon the horror and futility of that 
struggle. T.S. Eliot used The Waste Land as a kind 
of satiric essay in narrative verse form upon the moral 
and social breakdown that followed the war, though 
he has since turned to religious poetry. But repre- 
sentative poets in both England and the United States 
have lately set up opposing armies. One radical 
group believes that all the talent of modern poets 
should be given to a consideration and solution— 
largely in extreme terms—of sociological and eco- 
nomic problems. For them the individual is rela- 
tively unimportant. A poet who considered his own 
woes sufficient motivation for a modern poem would 
be called by them “reactionary,” or something more 
unpleasant. Even so enthusiastically democratic a 
poet as Walt Whitman is considered obscurantist by 
these writers. ‘The machine, factories, bread lines, 
picketing, strikes are the subjects which some call 
poetic. 

One thing which a study of poetic forms in the 
whole history of English verse should make clear is 
that the subjects for poetry have been many, and that 
contemporary efforts to limit the scope must produce a 
dull monotony. It is quite legitimate for contempo- 
rary poets to try to record the present economic and 
social problems. Epic poets have in the past expressed 
the aspirations of a nation. The danger lies in pre- 
scribing a particular formula and in proscribing tra- 
ditional themes. Out of personal grief and pain 
Coleridge made a great poem in “Dejection: An Ode”; 
so did Keats in the “Ode to a Nightingale.” 
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CRITICAL APPROACH TO POETRY 


There is another approach to poetry which com- 
pares the indebtedness of various literatures to one an- 
other. ‘The ideas and forms of English poetry have 
often come from other countries. From the very be- 
ginning through the present age we have borrowed 
from and contributed to other literatures. “The noble 
Latin Christian hymns got their sonority from earlier 
classical poetry, and in turn these hymns were imitated 
by our early poets. “The Christian coloring of a pagan 
poem like Beowulf was added by the scribes who were 
monks. Chaucer translated into English the Consola- 
tion of Philosophy from the Latin of Boethius. 

In his early period Chaucer owed much to French 
poetry. ‘The Roman de la Rose by Jean de Meung 
was a most significant French work for Chaucer, who 
translated it. The influence of Italian literature is 
even stronger. Chaucer knew and admired the 
works of Dante, Petrarch, and Boccaccio. Chaucer’s 
‘““Monk’s Tale” shows that he adapted parts of the story 
Dante told of Ugolino. ‘The story of Griselda comes 
from Petrarch. “Though Chaucer did not know the 
Decameron, he was familiar with other works of Boc- 
caccio and he owes much particularly to I] Filostrato 
for the Troilus and Criseyde. It is the province of the 
scholar to trace these influences exactly, and to read in 
the original tongues the literatures which inspired 
Chaucer to write the Boke of the Duchesse and Troilus 
and Criseyde. 

This kind of study is the approach of the scholar, 
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and vigorously pursued it leads to a virtuoso’s reading 
of poetry. It is simply one kind of interpretation. 
Without the good taste and warm heart which Mr. 
Lowes uses for the examination of sources on his Road 
to Xanadu, historical analysis does not lead to a com- 
plete understanding of, and love for, poetry. ‘The 
technically equipped dry-as-dust scholar is proverbial. 
It is possible to know much about poetry without ap- 
preciating it. 

What critical methods do the writers whose essays 
are in this section employ for the understanding of 
poetry? The study of poetry which Mr. Neilson and 
Mr. Wilson undertake is the study which mature 
scholars make from the historical bias. ‘The study of 
Mr. Neilson is influenced by the older classical back- 
ground. ‘To follow Mr. Neilson’s method the student 
must relate an individual poem to other poems by the 
same author, to the age from which it has come and 
the movement which dominated the age. Mr. Wil- 
son’s study originates in that same background but 
links historical research with contemporary sociologi- 
cal and philosophical ideas. 

The lecture of Mr. Lowes is richly furnished with 
historical material, but it emphasizes the essential 
meanings of words in individual poems or passages of 
poetry. He shows that words in poetry become “‘po- 
etic’ only as their context produces that effect. For 
the student, however, this essay provides a glimpse of 
what a sensitive critic does when he reads poetry. Mr. 
_ Lowes states that dictionary definitions do not produce 
in the poems he examines the effects the poets have 
achieved: these come from the harmonious balance be- 
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tween the connotations and denotations of words. 
But it is understood that a reader must know the dic- 
tionary definitions before he can decide how the defin1- 
tion has been modified by the context. 

Mr. Richards is also interested in meanings, not 
merely the meanings of individual words in their con- 
texts, but in the total meaning of each complete poem. 
‘The many values of poetry are withheld from the 
reader until he understands a poem in terms of its own 
language, emotion, and logic. Richards believes that 
the usual philological and historical criticisms do not 
help the average student to understand poetry. In 
Practical Criticism he analyzes the results of his experi- 
ments with superior students, who were not very suc- 
cessful in finding out the meanings of or in assigning 
values to unidentified poems which they were asked 
to criticize. When he does understand poetry, the 
reader has a source of intellectual and emotional en- 
joyment not duplicated exactly in any other activity. 
Like Aristotle, Richards believes that poetry is a psy- 
chological medium which has the power to transform 
our lives. 

To understand poetry one has to read individual 
poems over and over again. It is good practice to read 
poetry aloud as well as silently. In reading verses 
aloud one often discovers not merely the musical 
charm which the poet intended, but often meanings 
that were not apparent when the poem was read 
silently. Reading a poem many times is like looking 
at a picture often or listening to a piece of music 
enough times to comprehend its rhythmic patterns and 
its development of ideas. No masterpiece is ever fully 
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understood on first acquaintance. In fact, one of the 
joys of great art is that it bears re-examination. 

All the methods of examining and understanding 
literature which have been discussed in this chapter 
are really simple aids to correct reading. “Correct 
reading” does not mean a single fixed interpretation 
for every poem. On the contrary, the nearest ap- 
proach to a fixed interpretation is the understanding 
of sense, the first of the meanings listed by Richards; 
and even sense is sometimes baffling enough to intelli- 
gent readers who can justify different primary mean- 
ings. ‘The pleasure which comes from recognizing the 
other qualities of verse will be dependent upon the 
acuteness of perception of individual readers. Once 
again, it should be remarked that there may be more 
than one interpretation of a given poem. 

Every student who learns to love poetry does so after 
he has made a series of analyses of his favorite poems. 
Only after he has analyzed, that is, taken apart, music 
or poetry can he ascertain what is enjoyable in the 
poem or the piece of music. ‘Those who feel that anal- 
ysis of art destroys some of the naive enjoyment of it 
are misunderstanding what is meant by analysis. Ac- 
tually it means separation of a poem into its parts for 
examination of the relationship existing between these 
parts. At no point does this imply the doctor’s scalpel 
or the mathematician’s T-square. It is simply the 
fundamental process of investigating internal relation- 
ships which produce structural unity. Every student 
makes some kind of analysis unconsciously or con- 
sciously, but no one can teach us a formula for the 
analysis of poetry. 
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‘The following examination of Wordsworth’s sonnet 
“The World Is too Much with Us”’ is offered in the 
hope that it will stimulate students to make their own 
kind of analysis for other poems: 


The world is too much with us: late and soon, 
Getting and spending, we lay waste our powers. 
Little we see in Nature that is ours; 

We have given our hearts away, a sordid boon! 


This Sea that bares her bosom to the moon, 

The winds that will be howling at all hours, 
And are up-gathered now like sleeping flowers; 
For this, for everything, we are out of tune; 


It moves us not.—Great God! Id rather be 

A Pagan suckled in a creed outworn; 

So might I, standing on this pleasant lea, 

Have glimpses that would make me less forlorn; 
Have sight of Proteus rising from the sea; 

Or hear old Triton blow his wreathéd horn. 


The most obvious fact about this poem is that it is 
a sonnet; that is, it is a poem made up of fourteen lines 
of iambic pentameter verse. But we have already 
pointed out that there are two main kinds of sonnets, 
the English and the Petrarchan. Here we discover 
that the rhyme scheme isa bbaabba/cdcdecd. 
In other words, the first eight lines are the invariable 
rhyme pattern of the Italian octave; the last six are one 
of the familiar rhyme schemes of the sestet. Words- 
worth has chosen the difficult Italian sonnet form with 
its limited number of rhyme sounds to express an idea 
that might very well require a long poem: the dissatis- 
faction of a sensitive and thoughtful person with a 
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world that has substituted ignoble living for the free- 
dom and happiness which Nature can give. 

Let us see how he has put this thought into the oc- 
tave and sestet, and their subdivisions. “The main 
thought of the octave is that man has given up the en- 
joyment of Nature for the base occupations of earning 
money and spending it. This idea is expressed in 
allied but different ways in each quatrain. ‘The first 
quatrain says we are constantly occupied with the 
world, that is, the urban world of money-making. 
The second quatrain affirms that we have lost the abil- 
ity to recognize the beauty of such things as the sea, 
the wind, and flowers because we have dissipated our 
energies in sordid occupations. 

The sestet is linked to the octave by the clause “It 
moves us not.” For “‘it’” Wordsworth means all of 
Nature. ‘The sestet develops the- point that the poet 
is in rebellion against all his modern world stands for. 
He intends to be moved by Nature even if he has to 
turn back time and give up the Christian world for an 
ancient world of mythology. The idea of a return 
to paganism is stated in terms of increasing vehemence. 
The last line brings Wordsworth’s: defiance of his 
world to a triumphant poetic climax through the evo- 
cation of the joyous Triton blowing his horn as if to 
mock the forlorn world. In rising to this climax, 
Wordsworth is not merely following the tradition of 
the Italian sonnet, which often reserved the most strik- 
ing image for the last line, but he is conveying his idea 
of rebellion against the modern world of business by 
making us feel his momentary belief in the possible re- 
surgence in a world that has passed—a world often 
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criticized unfavorably, but a world in which there was 
joy in Nature. Botticelli’s famous picture The Birth 
of Venus gives us a similar feeling of joy in Nature and 
the world of gods and goddesses. 

Let us try to imagine what might have been in the 
mind of Wordsworth when he began to write this son- 
net. He had two ideas that were related: rebellion 
against existing conditions in the world; and joy in the 
world of Nature. We should not forget that Words- 
worth had once hoped that the French Revolution 
would change the existing social and economic in- 
equalities in the world. ‘The excesses of the Reign 
of Terror chagrined him, but it is doubtful at this time 
whether he had given up all his hopes; and at the date 
of the composition of this poem Wordsworth had al- 
ready formulated his own doctrine of the importance 
of Nature. 

When we put both of these facts together, we may 
offer an explanation for the images in this poem. 
Trees and flowers and birds appealed to Wordsworth 
rather more than the wilder aspects of Nature. 
Aldous Huxley has even written a satirical essay which 
has the title “Wordsworth in the Tropics,” to prove 
that Wordsworth liked only the tranquil side of Na- 
ture. But in this poem Wordsworth uses the most 
majestic, the most powerful of all natural symbols, the 
sea. All the other images in the sonnet are related in 
some way or other to the sea. Now the sea is the most 
untamed part of Nature. What better symbol could 
one choose to express rebellion? It is also true that 
all life as we know it originated in the sea. The 
Greeks assigned a major god and several minor deities 
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to it. When both of these ideas are put together, we 
understand how magnificently Wordsworth achieved 
through the unifying figure of the sea what he wanted 
to say in this sonnet about rebellion and joy in Nature. 

In fourteen lines Wordsworth has given us a poet’s 
response to the two important movements of his cen- 
tury: the social revolution and the literary revolution 
which we call the Romantic Revolt. “The remarkable 
thing about ““The World Is too Much with Us” is not 
merely that Wordsworth has caught the feeling of the 
century about movements which changed its whole 
philosophic outlook, but that he has written effectively 
about them in figurative language which is very melo- 
dious. 

When the student has made an analysis of a poem— 
and it cannot be said too strongly that there is no stand- 
ard analysis for this poem or for any other—he should 
bring together the parts he has examined separately. 
Reading the poem aloud is the best means for making 
a synthesis, for appreciating melodic beauty, and for 
pleasure—which is perhaps the strongest reason of all 
for reading poetry. 


POINTS OF VIEW 


LONGINUS ON THE SUBLIME * 


g. As I am writing to you, my good friend, who are well 
versed in literary studies, I feel almost absolved from the 
necessity of premising at any length that sublimity is a 
certain distinction and excellence in expression, and that 

*From Aristotle’s Poetics and Longinus on the Sublime, edited by 


Charles Sears Baldwin, pp. 58, 65, 66. New York: Macmillan, 1ggo. 
Reprinted by permission of the publishers. 
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it is from no other source than this that the greatest poets 
and writers have derived their eminence and gained an 
immortality of renown. 4. The effect of elevated lan- 
guage upon an audience is not persuasion, but transport. 
At every time and in every way imposing speech, with the 
spell it throws over us, prevails over that which aims at 
persuasion and gratification. Our persuasions we can 
usually control; but the influences of the sublime bring 
power and irresistible might to bear, and reign supreme 
over every hearer. Similarly we see skill in invention, 
and due order and arrangement of matter, emerging as 
the hard-won result not of one thing nor of two, but of 
the whole texture of the composition, whereas Sublimity 
flashing forth at the right moment scatters everything be- 
fore it like a thunderbolt, and at once displays the power 
of the orator in all its plenitude. But enough; for these 
reflexions, and others like them, you can, I know well, my 
dear Terentianus, yourself suggest from your own experi- 
ence. 

VII. You must know, my dear friend, that it is with the 
sublime as in the common life of man. In life nothing 
can be considered great which it is held great to despise. 
For instance, riches, honours, distinctions, sovereignties, 
and all other things which possess in abundance the ex- 
ternal trappings of the stage, will not seem, to a man of 
sense, to be supreme blessings, since the very contempt of 
them is reckoned good in no small degree, and in any case 
those who could have them, but are high-souled enough 
to disdain them, are more admired than those who have 
them. So also in the case of sublimity in poems and 
prose writings, we must consider whether some supposed 
examples have not simply the appearance of elevation with 
many idle accretions, so that when analysed they are found 
to be mere vanity, objects which a noble nature will rather 
despise than admire. 2. For, as if instinctively, our soul 
is uplifted by the true sublime; it takes a proud flight, and 
is filled with joy and vaunting, as though it had itself pro- 
duced what it has heard. 3. When, therefore, a thing is 
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heard repeatedly by a man of intelligence who is well 
versed in literature, and its effect is not to dispose the soul 
to high thoughts, and it does not leave in the mind more 
food for reflexion than the words seem to convey, but falls, 
if examined carefully through and through, into dis- 
esteem, it cannot rank as true sublimity because it does 
not survive a first hearing. For that is really great which 
bears a repeated examination, and which it is difficult or 
rather impossible to withstand, and the memory of which 
is strong and hard to efface. 4. In general, consider those 
examples of sublimity to be fine and genuine which please 
all and always. For when men of different pursuits, lives, 
ambitions, ages, languages, hold identical views on one 
and the same subject, then that verdict which results, so 
to speak, from a concert of discordant elements makes our 
faith in the object of admiration strong and unassailable. 


THE BALANCE OF QUALITIES * 


WILLIAM ALLAN NEILSON 


. . . . . . . . 


> 


IV. “The best division of human learning,” according 
to Bacon, “is that derived from the three faculties of the 
rational soul, which is the seat of learning. History has 
reference to the Memory, poesy to the Imagination, and 
philosophy to the Reason.’’? Modern representatives of 
these three forms of intellectual activity object to being 
confined to the exclusive exercise of one of these func- 
tions. The historian now claims the right to reason phil- 
osophically and to reconstruct the past with the aid of 
imagination as well as merely to chronicle memoranda. 
The philosopher observes facts and uses the imagination 
to construct hypotheses, as well as reasons. And the poet, 
as we shall see, extends his province in similar fashion. 

* Sections IV, V, and VII of chap. 1, Essentials of Poetry. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1912. Reprinted by permission of the pub- 


lishers. 
1 De Augmentis, Book II, chap 1. 
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Yet the threefold division supplied by Bacon, though per- 
haps not expressed in terms which would satisfy the mod- 
ern psychologist, is sufficiently fundamental to supply a 
basis for the discussion of those elements of poetry of 
which we are in search. 

The criticism of antiquity began the inquiry into the 
nature of poetry, not, like Bacon, by assigning it to the 
field of imagination, but rather to the memory.? The 
characteristic which Aristotle found to be common to the 
kinds of poetry he examined—epic, dramatic, and lyric— 
was that of imitation, and imitation depends primarily on 
observation and recollection, on what Bacon called mem- 
ory, on what may be called more comprehensively the 
sense of fact. But imitation as used by Aristotle and his 
successors meant much more than the reproduction of 
what was observed and recorded. ‘The important element 
of selection plays a large part; and in later criticism we 
hear much of “ideal imitation,” that is, a reproduction of 
facts selected, modified, arranged, and heightened, in or- 
der to bring them into accordance with a mental concep- 
tion. In other words, imagination has taken its place be- 
side the sense of fact: “ideal imitation” is the reproduction 
in any artistic medium of observed or recorded facts re- 
moulded by the imagination. 

The greater part of Aristotle’s discussion of the different 
kinds of poetry concerns, not definitions, but the means 
by which each kind becomes effective in producing its ap- 
propriate sort of pleasure. It is largely critical generaliza- 
tion from the practice of the Greek poets whose works he 
knew; and it became the basis for almost all future dis- 
cussion on the formal side of poetry. It is here that we 
find a place for Bacon’s division of reason; for the intellec- 
tual qualities necessary for the adept use of the prescribed 

2 Memory with Bacon implies not merely the faculty of recollection, but 
all those mental activities which deal with the apprehension of facts: ob- 
servation, for example, and the interpretation of the evidence of the 


senses, as well as mere reminiscence; since history for him included what 
he called “Natural History’—what we call the physical sciences. 
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means to artistic effectiveness are mainly qualities of judg- 
ment;—the sense of probability, proportion, fitness, har- 
mony, coherence, and the like. It is on such qualities as 
these that what we call form in art primarily depends; and 
this group of form-giving qualities will be intended when 
we speak of the element of reason in poetry. 

It will now have become clear that there has long been 
a recognition of the existence in poetry of these three fun- 
damental elements of imagination, reason, and the sense of 
fact. Other factors, of course, enter into the production 
of poetical effects, and some of those will be taken up 
later; but there is ground for regarding these three as, in 
some sense, essential. The absence of any one of them 
is fatal in a way which cannot be maintained of those 
other subsidiary factors. The presence of all three, bal- 
anced and codperating, will be found to characterize those 
works which a consensus of opinion «places in the first 
rank. The excess of any one indicates the presence of a 
tendency which may not be destructive, but which, while 
conferring qualities which for a time bring popularity, 
ultimately stamps the work in which it appears as, in some 
essential respect, inferior. 


V. The particular qualities in poetry which are to be 
traced to the exercise of each of the three faculties just 
enumerated may best be perceived by a consideration of 
classes of poetry in which each in turn may be seen domi- 
nant. As soon as this is done, we shall find ourselves in 
the midst of familiar classifications, but with, it is hoped, 
a clearer view of their nature and contents. 

The three most persistent tendencies exhibited in the 
history of poetry are Romanticism, Classicism, and Real- 
ism. ‘These terms have been used with a freedom that has 
often resulted in confusion, and there is no general agree- 
ment in defining them; but that the tendencies exist, and 
are distinguishable in the concrete, seems to be admitted 
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by all. Ifa correspondence between them and our three- 
fold division of the faculties employed in poetry can be 
discerned, we shall have made some progress towards defi- 
nite conceptions. Such a correspondence is revealed by 
the theory that each of these three tendencies is definable 
as the predominance of one of the faculties over the other 
two. Romanticism is the tendency characterized by the 
predominance of imagination over reason and the sense of 
fact. Classicism is the tendency characterized by the pre- 
dominance of reason over imagination and the sense of 
fact. Realism is the tendency characterized by the pre- 
dominance of the sense of fact over imagination and rea- 
son. 

At first sight, such a statement falls under suspicion 
from its very baldness and simplicity. Literary and ar- 
tistic phenomena, one is apt to reflect, are hardly to be 
adequately disposed of by a formula apparently so mechan- 
ical. ‘The subject-matter under discussion involves the 
infinite variety of mood and emotion, the complex inter- 
play of ideas and their hidden associations, the perpetually 
shifting panorama of mental imagery, which take place 
in the consciousness when it is confronted with a work of 
art. And in each separate art there is, in addition, the 
whole mass of considerations affecting the technical de- 
vices by which color, form, and sound are brought into the 
service of expression. All this, it might be urged, is too 
complex, too full of minute shadings, to be cleared up by 
a handful of drastic distinctions. 

To this it may be replied that the simplicity of the defi- 
nitions proposed is more apparent than real. The three 
important terms employed contain each a central idea, but 
they have a vast number of manifestations, and are, more- 
over, practically never found in isolation. In later chap- 
ters, the attempt will be made to expound the more im- 
portant of these manifestations, and to show that they 
really belong to the central ideas. But, in the meantime, 
the argument may be safely followed without the fear that 
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the criticism of poetry is to be rendered either easy or 
mechanical. 


VII. It is to be admitted that in any age evidences of 
all these tendencies could be exposed: the distinction of 
the Renascence is in the vigor and intensity of the activity 
of all of them. None is negligible; and in the high degree 
of the development of all is to be found one explana- 
tion of the full-blooded completeness of the art and litera- 
ture of the time. 

Yet so long a historical digression would hardly be justi- 
fiable here, were it not for its importance as a background 
for the great literary figures of the period. For England, 
if not for the world, the Renascence culminates in Shake- 
speare; and, while it is useless to deny or explain away the 
miracle of genius, it can be shown that.the supreme effec- 
tiveness of Shakespeare in the picturing of human life 
finds some explanation in the balance of the elements 
under discussion, both in his age and in his own tempera- 
ment. 

The most remarkable characteristic of the earliest work 
of Shakespeare is its Realism. Reasoned adaptation of 
means to ends in the mastery of form it undoubtedly has, 
but this is along somewhat conventional lines, and he is, 
in the main, trying his hand at other men’s devices. Im- 
agination is present in the tentative creation of somewhat 
vague types of character, in the vivid conjuring up of men- 
tal images. But these are heavily impressed by literal 
recollection. Venus and Adonis, the “first heir of his 
invention,” is, indeed, an imaginative working over of a 
familiar myth, with much attention to technical form; but 
its most remarkable quality, and that which sets it apart 
from the mass of similar Elizabethan re-tellings of classical 
stories, is its vivid sense of fact. Take, for instance, the 
famous description by Venus of the hunted hare, or the 
familiar catalogue of the points of the horse of Adonis: 
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Round-hoof'd, short-jointed, fetlocks shag and long, 

Broad breast, full eye, small head, and nostril wide, 

High crest, short ears, straight legs and passing strong, 

Thin mane, thick tail, broad buttock, tender hide: 
Look, what a horse should have he did not lack, 
Save a proud rider on so proud a back. 


So far as imagination is present in such passages it is 
that kind of imagination which comes closest to the sense 
of fact, the power of calling up remembered scenes vividly 
before the mental eye. The rational element appears 
chiefly in the careful manipulation of details, and the in- 
sertion of fragments of moralizing, like “Danger deviseth 
shifts; wit waits on fear,” suggested by the resourcefulness 
of the hare. But both of these elements are clearly sub- 
ordinate to the sense of fact. “The passage, as, indeed, the 
whole poem, is distinguished by an extraordinary degree 
of precision in the recording of observed and remembered 
detail. Here, surely, is what is called Realism. 

We turn, now, to a passage written in the midst of his 
career, from the speech of Ulysses on the necessity of “de- 
gree,” or rank and order, in Troilus and Cressida: 


O, when degree is shak’d, 
Which is the ladder to all high designs, 
Then enterprise is sick! How could communities, 
Degrees in schools, and brotherhoods in cities, 
Peaceful commerce from dividable shores, 
The primogenity and due of birth, 
Prerogative of age, crowns, sceptres, laurels, 
But by degree, stand in authentic place? 
Take but degree away, untune that string, 
And, hark, what discord follows! Each thing meets 
In mere oppugnancy. ‘The bounded waters 
Should lift their bosoms higher than the shores 
And make a sop of all this solid globe. 
Strength should be lord of imbecility, 
And the rude son should strike his father dead. 
Force should be right; or rather, right and wrong, 
Between whose endless jar Justice resides, 
Should lose their names, and so should Justice too. 


(I, ili, 101-18.) 
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In the selection of details and in the phrasing of these 
lines there is evidence enough of both fact and fancy, but 
their predominant quality is surely rational. The play 
in which they occur, and other plays written about the 
same time, are full of such reasoned, even argumentative, 
speeches, and bear ample witness to the strength of Shake- 
speare’s capacity for that highly finished and carefully con- 
sidered expression of the results of contemplation and gen- 
eralization on human nature and the ways of the world, 
which has distinguished the so-called Classical periods of 
modern literature. 

Finally, let us regard for a moment the speech from The 
Tempest, so often quoted as a kind of epilogue to the 
dramas as a whole: 


Our revels now are ended. ‘These our actors, 
As I foretold you, were all spirits, and 
Are melted into air, into thin air; 
And, like the baseless fabric of this vision, 
The cloud-capp’d towers, the gorgeous palaces, 
The solemn temples, the great globe itself, 
Yea, all which it inherit, shall dissolve 
And, like this insubstantial pageant faded, 
Leave not a rack behind. We are such stuff 
As dreams are made on, and our little life 
Is rounded with a sleep. 

(IV, i, 148-58.) 

In such a passage the imagination of the poet rises above 
details of observation and links of argument, and, like an 
eagle soaring sunwards in vast spirals above the sights and 
sounds of the actual world, draws us up and up, till the 
faculties lose themselves in an attempt to penetrate the 
infinite. Such are the supreme achievements of the imag- 
ination. 

My purpose in assembling these quotations from Shake- 
speare is not primarily to suggest a characterization of the 
different periods of his production, but to emphasize the 
existence in it, in a high degree of frequency and inten- 
sity, of all the three elements under discussion. Slight re- 
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flection will show the possibility of supporting each of 
these illustrations with scores like it, so that a special 
pleader for any of the schools could produce evidence 
which would seem to prove Shakespeare to be Realist, 
Classicist, or Romanticist. But disinterested considera- 
tion will convince us that all of these tendencies are con- 
stantly appearing in his work, and that no one of the labels 
can long seem adequate. In the greatest figure of all, 
then, we find a confirmation of our theory, that supreme 
achievement in art is to be obtained only by a balance of 
qualities. 


SYMBOLISM * 


EDMUND WILSON 


. 


It is not usually recognized that writers such as W. B. 
Yeats, James Joyce, T. S. Eliot, Gertrude Stein, Marcel 
Proust, and Paul Valéry represent the culmination of a 
self-conscious and very important literary movement; and 
even when we have become aware that these writers have 
something in common, that they belong to a common 
school, we are likely to be rather vague as to what its dis- 
tinguishing features are. 

We do, however, to-day as a rule have a pretty clear idea 
of the issues which were raised by the Romantic Move- 
ment of the beginning of the nineteenth century. We 
still debate Classicism and Romanticism, and when we at- 
tempt to deal with contemporary literary problems, we 
often tend to discuss them in those terms. Yet the move- 
ment of which in our own day we are witnessing the 
mature development is not merely a degeneration or an 
elaboration of Romanticism, but rather a counterpart to 
it, a second flood of the same tide. And even the meta- 


*From Axel’s Castle, pp. 1-10. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1931. Reprinted by permission of the publishers. 
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phor of a tide is misleading: what we have to-day is an 
entirely distinct movement, which has arisen from differ- 
ent conditions and must be dealt with in different terms. 

Romanticism, as everyone has heard, was a revolt of the 
individual. The “Classicism” against which it was a re- 
action meant, in the domain of politics and morals, a pre- 
occupation with society as a whole; and, in art, an ideal of 
objectivity. In ‘Le Misanthrope,” in “Bérénice,” in 
“The Way of the World,” in “Gulliver’s Travels,” the 
artist is out of the picture: he would consider it artistic bad 
taste to identify his hero with himself and to glorify him- 
self with his hero, or to intrude between the reader and 
the story and give vent to his personal emotions. But in 
“René,” in “Rolla,” in “Childe Harold,” in ‘The Prel- 
ude,” the writer is either his own hero, or unmistakably 
identified with his hero, and the personality and emotions 
of the writer are presented as the principal subject of in- 
terest. Racine, Moliére, Congreve and Swift ask us to be 
interested in what they have made; but Chateaubriand, 
Musset, Byron and Wordsworth ask us to be interested in 
themselves. And they ask us to be interested in them- 
selves by virtue of the intrinsic value of the individual: 
they vindicate the rights of the individual against the 
claims of society as a whole—against government, morals, 
conventions, academy or church. The Romantic is 
nearly always a rebel. 

In this connection, it is illuminating to consider the ex- 
planation of the Romantic Movement given by A. N. 
Whitehead in his “Science and the Modern World.” The 
Romantic Movement, Whitehead says, was really a re- 
action against scientific ideas, or rather against the mech- 
anistic ideas to which certain scientific discoveries gave 
rise. ‘The seventeenth and eighteenth centuries were in 
Europe the great period of the development of mathe- 
matical and physical theory; and in the literature of the 
so-called Classical period, Descartes and Newton were in- 
fluences as important as those of the classics themselves. 
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The poets, like the astronomers and mathematicians, had 
come to regard the universe as a machine, obeying logical 
laws and susceptible of reasonable explanation: God fig- 
ured merely as the clockmaker who must have existed to 
make the clock. People applied this conception also to 
society, which, from the point of view of Louis XIV and 
of the American Constitution alike, had the character of 
a planetary system or a well-regulated machine; and they 
examined human nature dispassionately, in the same lucid 
and reasonable spirit, to find the principles on which it 
worked. Thus the theorems of the physicist were 
matched by the geometrical plays of Racine and the bal- 
anced couplets of Pope. 

But this conception of a fixed mechanical order came 
eventually to be felt as a constraint: it excluded too much 
of life—or rather, the description it supplied did not cor- 
respond to actual experience. ‘The Romantics had be- 
come acutely conscious of aspects of their experience 
which it was impossible to analyze or explain on the the- 
ory of a world run by clockwork. ‘The universe was not 
a machine, after all, but something more mysterious and 
less rational. 


The atoms of Democritus, 
And Newton’s particles of light 

Are sands upon the Red Sea shore, 
Where Israel’s tents do shine so bright! 


Blake had already contradicted contemptuously the physi- 
cal theory of the eighteenth century. And to Words- 
worth, the countryside of his boyhood meant neither agri- 
culture nor neo-classic idylls, but a light never seen on 
land or sea. When the poet looked into his own soul, he 
beheld something which did not seem to him reducible 
to a set of principles of human nature such, for example, 
as La Rochefoucauld’s “Maxims”: he saw fantasy, con- 
flict, confusion. And he either set himself, like Words- 
worth and Blake, to affirm the superior truth of this vision 
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as compared to the mechanical universe of the physicists; 
or, accepting this mechanical universe, like Byron or Al- 
fred de Vigny, as external to and indifferent to man, he 
pitted against it, in defiance, his own turbulent insubordi- 
nate soul. 

In any case, it is always, as in Wordsworth, the indi- 
vidual sensibility, or, as in Byron, the individual will, with 
which the Romantic poet is preoccupied; and he has in- 
vented a new language for the expression of its mystery, its 
conflict and confusion. The arena of literature has been 
transferred from the universe conceived as a machine, 
from society conceived as an organization, to the individ- 
ual soul. 

What has really taken place, says Whitehead, is a philo- 
sophical revolution. The scientists of the seventeenth 
century who presented the universe as a mechanism had 
caused people to draw the conclusion that man was some- 
thing apart from nature, something introduced into the 
universe from outside and remaining alien to all that he 
found. But a Romantic poet like Wordsworth has come 
to feel the falsity of this assumption: he has perceived that 
the world is an organism, that nature includes planets, 
mountains, vegetation and people alike, that what we are 
and what we see, what we hear, what we feel and what we 
smell, are inextricably related, that all are involved in the 
same great entity. “Those who make fun of the Romantics 
are mistaken in supposing that there is no intimate con- 
nection between the landscape and the poet’s emotions. 
There is no real dualism, says Whitehead, between ex- 
ternal lakes and hills, on the one hand, and personal feel- 
ings, on the other: human feelings and inanimate objects 
are interdependent and developing together in some fash- 
ion of which our traditional notions of laws of cause and 
effect, of dualities of mind and matter or of body and soul, 
can give us no true idea. The Romantic poet, then, with 
his turbid or opalescent language, his sympathies and pas- 
sions which cause him to seem to merge with his surround- 
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ings, is the prophet of a new insight into nature: he is de- 
scribing things as they really are; and a revolution in the 
imagery of poetry is in reality a revolution in metaphysics. 

Whitehead drops the story at this point; but he has pro- 
vided the key to what follows. In the middle of the nine- 
teenth century, science made new advances, and mecha- 
nistic ideas were brought back into fashion again. But 
they came this time from a different quarter—not from 
physics and mathematics, but from biology. It was the 
effect of the theory of Evolution to reduce man from the 
heroic stature to which the Romantics had tried to exalt 
him, to the semblance of a helpless animal, again very 
small in the universe and at the mercy of the forces about 
him. Humanity was the accidental product of heredity 
and environment, and capable of being explained in terms 
of these. ‘This doctrine in literature was called Natural- 
ism, and it was put into practice by novelists like Zola, 
who believed that composing a novel was like performing 
a laboratory experiment: you had only to supply your 
characters with a specific environment and heredity and 
then watch their automatic reactions; and by historians 
and critics like Taine, who asserted that virtue and vice 
were as much the products of automatic processes as alkalis 
and acids, and who attempted to account for masterpieces 
by studying the geographical and climatic conditions of 
the countries in which they had been produced. 

Not, however, that the movement known as Naturalism 
arose directly from “The Origin of Species.’’ There had 
already set in, about the middle of the century, quite inde- 
pendent of the theory of Evolution, a reaction against the 
sentimentality and the looseness of Romanticism, and in 
the direction of the objectivity and the severity of Clas- 
sicism again; and this reaction had already been charac- 
terized by a kind of scientific observation which closely 
corresponded to that of biological science. ‘This reaction 
is seen most clearly in France. The Parnassian group of 
poets, who made their first appearance in the fities—Gau- 
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tier, Leconte de Lisle, Hérédia—seemed to have taken it 
for their aim merely to picture historical incidents and 
natural phenomena as objectively and accurately as pos- 
sible in impassive perfect verse. Leconte de Lisle’s ele- 
phants crossing the desert is a celebrated example: the 
elephants appear and disappear with a certain classical dig- 
nity and grandeur, and the poet leaves it at that. 

It is less easy, in English poetry, to give clear examples 
of the reaction toward Naturalism: the English did not, 
after the Romantic Movement, take much interest in liter- 
ary methods till toward the end of the nineteenth century. 
But the tendency toward what we call realism had set in, 
none the less: Browning, though he had, of course, noth- 
ing of the classical form of the Parnassians, was addicted to 
historical reconstruction of a kind more pedantic and less 
flamboyant than that of the true Romantics, and when he 
dealt with contemporary life, did so at least as realistically 
as any of the Victorian novelists—themselves going in 
Zola’s direction without quite being aware of the fact. 
And we can see very plainly in Tennyson, who was much 
preoccupied with the doctrines of Evolution, something 
of the same exactitude of description combined with some- 
thing of the same severity of verse—though with less hard- 
ness and more grace—that we find in the French poets. 


Nor wilt thou snare him in the white ravine, 
Nor find him dropt upon the firths of ice, 
That huddling slant in furrow-cloven fells 
To roll the torrent out of dusky doors: 

But follow; let the torrent dance thee down 
To find him in the valley; let the wild 
Lean-headed eagles yelp alone. 


And it is interesting to compare Tennyson, in this con- 
nection, with Pope on the rare occasions (though not so 
rare as people sometimes suppose) when he is describing 
natural objects: 


The silver eel, in shining volumes roll'd, 
The yellow carp, in scales bedropp’d with gold. 
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These lines have the technical perfection and the precise 
observation of Tennyson, but they are heavier and more 
metallic. Pope is often, as a matter of fact, very close to 
the French Parnassians. ‘The latter represent, in reality, 
a second classical-scientific movement, the counterpart to 
that represented by Pope. 

But the highest developments of Naturalism took place, 
not in poetry, but in prose. The plays of Ibsen and the 
novels of Flaubert are the masterpieces of this second 
period of modern classicism, as Racine and Swift are of 
the first. The art of Flaubert and Ibsen is again, like the 
art of the seventeenth-century writers, scrupulously non- 
personal and objective, and it insists upon precision of 
language and economy of form. Compare the lucidity, 
the logic and the limited number of characters of such a 
tragedy of Ibsen’s as “Rosmersholm” with the rigorous 
conventions of Racine; or compare “Gulliver’s Travels” 
with “Bouvard et Pécuchet” or “L’Education Sentimen- 
tale.” Yet, though the earlier works resemble the later 
ones in many obvious ways, they differ from them in this: 
where a seventeenth-century moralist like La Rochefou- 
cauld would have sought to discover and set forth the uni- 
versal principles of human behavior, a nineteenth-cen- 
tury writer like Ibsen or Flaubert has begun to study man 
in relation to his particular environment and time. The 
method of approach in both cases, however, may be de- 
scribed as “‘scientific,” and it tends to lead us to mecha- 
nistic conclusions. 

Now Flaubert and Ibsen both had been suckled on 
Romanticism. Flaubert had begun by writing a Roman- 
tic “Saint-Antoine” before he chastened it and cut it down 
to the more sober one which he published; and Ibsen had 
written in verse his Faustian “Brand” and “Peer Gynt” 
before he arrived at his realistic plays in prose. Each, 
beginning in Romanticism, had evolved for himself a new 
discipline and developed a new point of view. For 
“Madame Bovary” is not merely arranged and written dif- 
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ferently from a novel by Victor Hugo: it also constitutes an 
objective criticism of a case of Romantic personality; and 
Ibsen was occupied all his life with situations produced 
by the conflict of the essentially Romantic conception of 
one’s duty to one’s own personality with the conception of 
one’s duty to society. 

But in the later prose plays of Ibsen, the trolls and 
ghosts of his early dramatic poems have begun to creep 
back into the bourgeois drawing rooms: the Naturalist has 
been finally compelled to make cracks in his own mold. 
All that vaporous, confused and grandiose world of Roman- 
ticism had been resolutely ordered and compressed; but 
now the objective point of view of Naturalism, the ma- 
chine-like technique which went with it, begin to cramp 
the poet’s imagination, to prove inadequate to convey 
what he feels. ‘The reader begins to chafe at the strain, 
and the artist begins to betray it. Huysmans described 
Leconte de Lisle as “‘the sonorous hardware man”: we re- 
member Wordsworth’s strictures on Pope. Literature is 
rebounding again from the scientific-classical pole to the 
poetic-romantic one. And this second reaction at the end 
of the century, this counterpart to the Romantic reaction 
of the end of the century before, was known in France as 
Symbolism, 


THE Roots OF CONVENTION * 


JOHN LIVINGSTON LOWES 


We are dealing, then, with the communications of ideas, 
perceptions, feelings, impressions. That involves a me- 
dium. The medium and the thing communicated do not 
correspond: stage time is not real time, a surface has not 
depth, words are not things. There are differences be- 
tween the relations in each case, of course, but in all one 


*From Convention and Revolt in Poetry, chap. 1. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1930. Reprinted by permission of the publishers. 
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fundamental fact appears: we accept as one thing some- 
thing which is another and a different thing. 

Convention, therefore, so far as art is concerned, repre- 
sents concurrence in certain accepted methods of commu- 
nication. And the fundamental conventions of every art 
grow out of the nature of its medium. Conventions beget 
conventions, to be sure, and their ramifications and per- 
mutations are endless. But that, for the moment, is an- 
other story. Our business now is with the roots of con- 
ventions in poetry. What is the problem that the poet 
has to solve? 

Here, on the one hand, is what William James once 
called “the blooming welter’’—everything from a sea- 
shell to Chicago, from a restless gossamer to the swing of 
the planets, from my lady’s eyebrow to the stuff of “Lear.” 
And here is the poet who feels it all and strives to catch 
and fix it—to catch it and fix it in words. How shall he 
do it? Let me quote a part of Goethe’s famous answer 
to those inquiring spirits who kept asking what idea he 
sought to embody in “Faust”: 


It wasn’t, on the whole, my way, as a poet, to strive after the 
embodiment of something abstract. I received within myself 
impressions—impressions of a hundred sorts, sensuous, lively, 
lovely, many-hued—as an alert imaginative energy presented 
them. And I had as a poet nothing else to do but mould and 
fashion within me such observations and impressions, and 
through a vivid representation to bring it about that others 
should receive the same impression, when what I had written 
was read or heard. 


There we have it again in a nutshell: the phantasmagoria 
of the concrete world; the poet’s mind like a sensitized 
film, alive to impressions; the impulse to give to these im- 
pressions form, and to communicate. But, once more, 
how? Since it is a poet of whom we’re talking, his only 
medium is words. What happens? Let us assume a case. 

I lie on the sand by the seashore. And there pour in 
on me a throng of physical sensations: light—gleaming 
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and sparkling on the sea, shattered into fragments of a 
rainbow in the spindrift, glinting from the sand, glancing 
along the waving beach grass, luminous in the air; color 
—the infinite purples of the sea, a phantom ship shell- 
pink, the white flash of a gull; line—the pure, sharp line 
where sea meets sky, the curve of the beach, the exquisite 
pattern left by the receding waves; sound—the slow, re- 
current, rhythmic thunder of the sea, the wind through 
the grass and in my ears, like Dante’s voice within a voice; 
touch—the texture of the sand as I sift it through my 
fingers, the wind, soft and flowing across my body, the 
warmth of the sun felt beneath the wind; taste and smell 
—the fresh, salty tang of the Sea. And those are but a 
moiety of the sum. 

Now clearly there are two things to be reckoned with— 
I, and the surging mass of impressions. But what for the 
moment I call “I,” is no less complex.than what I’ve just 
sketched. I may, as I lie on the sand, be happy, dejected, 
in vacant or in pensive mood, alone and glad to be, alone 
and wishing that I weren’t, in company that harmonizes, 
in company that jars. I may be seeing the ocean for the 
first time, returning to it after a long absence, renewing 
a daily pilgrimage. I may be steeped in all that the poets 
have ever sung about the sea, or my mind may be to it a 
tabula rasa. I may be caught by the sea’s mystery, op- 
pressed by its vastness, stirred by the majestic “Hitherto 
shalt thou come, but no further; and here shall thy proud 
waves be stayed.” ‘The I who see am as manifold as 
what I see, and what I see takes form and color, proportion 
and emphasis, from what I feel... . 


. 


For what we are concerned with is the communication 
of what is seen, felt, heard, tasted, smelled. And once 
more the medium is speech. But words cannot give the 
things in themselves. Color can give color, line line, but 
the relation between words and things is not and cannot 
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be direct. Words are not warm or luminous, they have 
not line or color, they are not salt, they are odorless. 
Sound and movement they have, in common with what 
I hear and see, and that is all. But even so, the sound 
and movement are not the same. I cannot give the things 
directly; I must transfer and translate. If I say the sea 
is blue, the sea has a thousand blues. And the blue off 
Nantucket is not the miracle of luminous, translucent 
color off Sardinia. Once more, I cannot paint it; what do 
I do? I fall back upon its relations to things that are 
like, yet different—more fixed than it, less fluctuating, in- 
determinate, evanescent. “A... breeze, ruffling up the 
larkspur-blue sea, breaking the tops of the waves into egg- 
white foam, shoving ripple after ripple of pale jade-green 
over the shoals of Aboukir Bay”; “Blue as the tip of a deep 
blue salvia blossom, the inverted cup of the sky arches over 
the sea.” ‘Those are from a prose poem published a few 
months ago by the most modern of the modernists. We 
have not advanced a step (nor can we), so far as the in- 
exorable limitations of the medium are concerned, beyond 
the “wine-dark sea” of Homer. 


I know I am talking of a trite and threadbare theme— 
namely, figures of speech. But the trite we fight shy of 
because it is trite, is sometimes more shining than the up- 
start new, if we will but brush off the dust. And we are 
apt to forget, in our boredom with the eternal truisms 
about similes and metaphors as poetical embellishments, 
the pregnant fact of the inevitability of imagery—an in- 
evitability rooted and grounded as deeply in the nature of 
the poet’s medium, language, as stage time is inherent in 
the necessities of the dramatic medium, or perspective in 
the restrictions of a flat surface. And the poet, strive as 
he may, cannot escape the limitations. Dorothy Words- 
worth wrote in her “Journal” in 1802: “William tired 
himself with seeking an epithet for the cuckoo.”” And he 
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tired himself, at intervals, for just forty-three years in the 
attempt to express directly what cannot be expressed di- 
rectly—the sound of the cuckoo’s “wandering voice.” 
Read especially the second stanza of “To the Cuckoo,” 
written in 1804, as Wordsworth came back and back to it 
in 1807, 1815, 1820, 1827, and 1845, and struggled be- 
tween fact and seeming. Yet the final triumph of the 
poem—a triumph unsurpassed in its kind in English 
poetry—lies primarily in its translation of the cuckoo’s 
literal voice into terms of inner experience. 


But can I express even my feelings directly? I can say: 
“Tam sad.” But “sad” tells no more than “blue” before. 
There are as many sadnesses as there are shifting aspects 
of the sea. I can say: “I hate.” But is it the hatred of 
Shylock for Antonio, or of Regan and Goneril for Cor- 
delia, or of St. Paul for sin, or of Germany for England? I 
can say: “I love’; but the gradations and degrees of love 
are infinite. Is it the love of John, Peter, Paul, Martha, 
Mary, St. Francis, or St. Theresa, “with all her brim-filled 
bowls of fierce desire’? Is it the love of Launcelot, Tris- 
tan, Romeo, Anthony, Abelard, Dante, Goethe, or of this 
one or that of all the infinitely diverse men and women 
who have ever lived and loved, “even as you and I’? “I 
love,” for telling all, is like saying, “the sea sounds.” 

I have, to be sure, a means of expressing my feelings 
directly. ‘There are cries, tears, gestures, shining eyes, 
quivering nostrils, compressed lips. And the painters and 
sculptors can give us that—witness Diirer’s Melancolia, 
Leonardo’s Mona Lisa, Michelangelo’s figures in the 
Chapel of the Medici. But these are not words. The 
infinite variety of pleasure and pain can no more be ex- 
pressed directly by words than the endless play of light 
and color on the sea. Words do not love, hate, suffer, 
enjoy, any more than they taste, or smell, or are soft or 
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cool; they have not in themselves passion, as they have not 
solidity or line. Yet, again, if I am a poet, they are my 
only medium. What is my way out? I must translate 
once more: 


O Spartan dog, 
More fell than anguish, hunger, or the sea! 


Surprised by joy, impatient as the wind. 


We watch’d her breathing thro’ the night, 
Her breathing soft and low, 

As in her breast the wave of life 

Kept heaving to and fro. 


Yet in these thoughts myself almost despising— 
Haply I think on thee: and then my state, 
Like to the lark at break of day arising 

From sullen earth, sings hymns at Heaven’s gate. 


To put my feelings into words, no less than to record my 
impressions of sensuous things, I must relate them to 
something else. 

The basic convention of imagery, then, has its roots 
in the essential limitations of the poet’s medium; in the 
fact that language itself stands in no immediate relation to 
the objects which it represents, but is a congeries of con- 
ventional symbols—of symbols which themselves, as it 
happens, owe alike their origin and growth to innumer- 
able similar transfers. For the substance of poetry is also 
the very stuff of words. 


THE DICTION OF POETRY VERSUS POETIC DICTION * 


JOHN LIVINGSTON LOWES 


The difference, then, between the diction of poetry and 
that of prose depends on a difference between the func- 


* From Convention and Revolt in Poetry, pp. 181-99. Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company, 1930, chap. 5. Reprinted by permission of the 
publishers. 
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tions of words in the two mediums. ‘The business of words 
in prose is primarily to state; in poetry, not only to state, 
but also (and sometimes primarily) to suggest. We may 
gain clearness by setting over against poetry, for the mo- 
ment, purely expository, scientific prose. In such prose 
words may be used for their exact, precisely delimited 
meaning only, speaking to the hard, clear intellect alone. 
Any blurring of their sharp definiteness by vague, or espe- 
cially by emotional associations, intrudes at once a dis- 
turbing influence. The terms must be cold as a diagram. 
That is why the sciences build up their technical termi- 
nologies, in which one word conveys one idea, and one idea 
only, and awakens no more emotion than the binomial 
theorem. ‘To sum up what I am saying by using myself 
a technical term, words in scientific prose are used for 
their denotation. ‘They must suggest nothing beyond the 
rigorous exactitude of their sense. 

But in poetry the case is fundamentally different. For 
poetry, though it speaks to the intellect, is directed equally 
to the emotions. And that which scientific prose is bent 
on ruthlessly excising—namely the suggestions, the con- 
notation of words—that constitutes in large degree the 
very stuff with which the poet works. For words stir our 
feelings, not through a precise delimitation of their sense, 
but through their enveloping atmosphere of associations. 
“Not poppy, nor mandragora, Nor all the drowsy syrups 
of the world’—+read that, and the hovering associations 
merge and blend, and not one word produces its effect 
through what a dictionary can afford... . For over that 
which we call the meaning of the words a poet uses, there 
goes on an incessant play of suggestion, caught from each 
user’s Own adventures among words—flashes that come 
and vanish, stirrings of memories, unfoldings of vistas— 
and the poet builds up his fabric out of both the basic 
meanings and the overtones. He doesn’t create the over- 
tones, any more than he creates the meanings; both are 
there. What he does create is a harmony. For his ex- 
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quisite art consists, not in sacrificing either for the other, 
but in holding the balance true between the two. . . 

Between purely scientific prose at the one end of the 
scale, and verse that is saturated with emotion at the other, 
there are, of course, endless gradations in the balance be- 
tween the denotation of words and their connotation. 
But in general, the bare significance of words plays the 
larger part in prose; their associations, an essential and 
sometimes a major part in poetry. 

Now these facts are constantly put upon wrong infer- 
ences, and the conclusion drawn that poetry has a peculiar 
diction of its own—that “poetic” words, as we call them, 
must be somehow different from the words of every-day 
prose. ‘They may be, or they may not be. And the 
whole question of poetic diction has been confused by 
isolating it from the fundamental facts of usage. . 

Everybody has several vocabularies. Which is merely 
saying in other words that each of us belongs to a number 
of communities. We talk in the bosom of our family in 
a way different from that in which we discourse on state 
occasions, 


For the diction of poetry and the diction of prose have 
also a vast tract in common. And that common store of 
words is the backbone of poetry. There are also, of 
course, words which are proper in prose, but which would 
be more or less out of place in poetry. There are words 
which are fitting in verse, that would strike a jarring note 
in prose. And we shall have to consider the relation to 
poetry of both these outlying districts of the general vo- 
cabulary. But it is the great central tract of diction that 
is common to both poetry and prose which must claim 
our attention first. 

The very greatest effects of poetry are often produced 
without the use of a single word which might not be 
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employed in ordinary speech. What words in the follow- 
ing passages are not, as words, equally at home in prose? 


And all our yesterdays have lighted fools 

The way to dusty death. Out, out, brief candle! 
Life’s but a walking shadow, a poor player 
That struts and frets his hour upon the stage, 
And then is heard no more. 


Poetry may be poetry, then, and the loftiest at that, 
without employing the diction which we call poetic. Its 
richest store lies within and not without the tract that it 
holds in common with prose. And our original question 
may now receive a fuller answer. 

The fundamental difference between poetry and prose, 
so far as their diction is concerned, is not in the words 
themselves, but in the use that is made of the words. 
Poetry communicates ideas, but it does more. It is con- 
cerned with truth “carried alive into the heart by pas- 
sion”; it aims at the transmission, through the exercise of 
imaginative energy, of impressions, not facts; and its words 
take up and absorb fresh potencies from these powerful 
elements in which they move. ‘They are the same words 
precisely as when they occur in prose. But a new virtue 
(in the fine old sense of the term) has passed into them. 
It is not merely that their meaning is determined by their 
context. It is both that and more. To a certain degree 
in prose and essentially in poetry, words are impregnated 
by their context; they are subdued to what they work in, 
like the dyer’s hand. ‘To put the same thing barely, words 
have an emotional and imaginative, as well as an intellec- 
tual context. The last is the chief determining factor in 
prose; it is the first which is powerfully operative in poetry. 


. . . . . . ° . . 


Is it possible, now, to set any limit to this transfusing 
power which poetry exercises over words? Are there, to 
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put it differently, words which remain intractable to its 
assimilating influence? It is perilous to make categorical 
assertions. If the imaginative energy is strong enough, 
almost no word can remain insoluble, and a flat denial of 
poetic possibilities, in the case of any vocable, is liable to 
disastrous refutation by a triumphant instance of the 
“poetizing”’ (as Goldsmith calls it) of that very word... . 
“Vitreous” is a prose word, if ever there was one. Yet, 
listen! 


Smile O voluptuous cool-breath’d earth! 

Earth of the slumbering and liquid trees! 

Earth of departed sunset—earth of the mountains misty-topt! 

Earth of the vitreous pour of the full moon just tinged with 
blue! 

Far-swooping elbow’d earth—rich apple-blossom’d earth! 

Smile, for your lover comes. 


It would take a word of tougher fibre than even ‘“‘vitre- 
ous,’ to withstand the amalgamating power of such a 
context as that! And we might illustrate endlessly. .. . 
If the current runs strong, there are few words which it 
cannot safely carry with it. 

It is when the stream runs shallow, that the words refuse 
to blend. They jut out from their context, unassimilated 
entities. I have just used the figure of a stream. Here is 
a quatrain quoted with gusto by Professor Everett of be- 
loved memory, in ‘Poetry, Comedy, and Duty”: 


The essence of mind’s being is the stream of thought, 
Difference of mind’s being is difference of the stream; 
Within this single difference may be brought 
The countless differences that are or seem. 


Nothing is wrong with the words, so far as their poetic 
potentialities are concerned. “Difference” is a bit over- 
worked, to be sure, but it is poetically sound: 


But she is in her grave, and, oh, 
The difference to me! 
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His glassy essence, like an angry ape, 
Plays such fantastic tricks before high heaven 
As make the angels weep. 


And the other words need no bush. One thing only is 
the matter with the quatrain. It isn’t poetry at all. It 
is innocent of the slightest trace of imaginative fusion. 
No stream whatever pulses through it. And the words 
remain words—not winged things, with “colors dipt in 
heaven.” 


Words in themselves, then, are neither poetic nor un- 
poetic. They become poetic, or they remain unassimi- 
lated prose, according as the poet’s imaginative energy is 
or is not sufficiently powerful to absorb them. 

... There are, without question, words which are 
more readily assimilated by poetry than others, and these 
are, for the most part, words which are associated with 
objects that stir the sort of emotion which is the basis of 
poetry—with the immemorial, universal phenomena of 
soul and sense, which are common ground for all hu- 
manity. Sun, moon, and stars, the sea, the fall of evening, 
night and sleep, the fireside, roads, sounds innumerable 
(as of footsteps, the rain, running water, winds, the surf, 
sheep-bells, bird notes, flutes), certain odors and colors, 
the seasons, birth and especially death, and all the throng 
of emotional experiences that come between them, to- 
gether with all the familiar homely objects of daily use— 
it is needless more than to suggest. ‘That which gives to 
Hebrew poetry, for instance, its depth and poignancy is 
just this elemental quality in its words. The large and 
simple and permanent objects and elements of life—the 
eternal hills, the treasures of the snow, rain coming down 
upon mown grass, winds and all weathers, the rock in the 
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desert, still water in pasture lands and the sea that roars 
and is troubled, sleep and the fleetingness of dreams, the 
mystery of birth and death—all the perennial, elemental 
processes of nature, all the changing, yet abiding physi- 
ognomy of earth and sky, were charged for psalmist and 
prophet with spiritual significance, and woven into the 
very texture of their speech. 


And a man shall be as an hiding place from the wind, and 
a covert from the tempest; as rivers of water in a dry place, 
as the shadow of a great rock in a weary land; Thy righteous- 
ness is like the great mountains; thy judgments are a great 
deep; He shall come down like rain upon the mown grass: as 
showers that water the earth; Thou carriest them away as with 
a flood; they are as a sleep; As a dream when one awaketh; 
so, O Lord . . . thou shalt despise their image; As for man, 
his days are as grass; as a flower of the field, so he flourisheth; 
for the wind passeth over it, and it is gone; and the place 
thereof shall know it no more. 


Utter simplicity, limpid clearness, the vividness of direct, 
authentic vision of ‘““unworded things and old”: these are 
the salient qualities of the diction of the poetry of the 
Bible. I may not at the moment speak of the influence 
of the King James version upon the diction of English 
poetry. What I am concerned with now is the readiness 
for poetic use of words which, like those of Hebrew 
poetry, are pervaded already with emotional or imagina- 
tive suggestion. Here are two lines from Stevenson’s 
“Requiem”: 


Home is the sailor, home from sea, 
And the hunter home from the hill. 


The words themselves are latent poetry—which is a very 
different thing from saying that they are poetic diction. 
“Home, ar 66 rr 66 


9? 66 


sailor,” ‘‘sea,” “hunter,” and “hill,” then, are 
not poetic, any more than they are prose words. ‘They 
are both. ‘They simply happen to belong to that element 
of the common vocabulary which is especially apt for the 
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poet’s use. And out of this arises a common fallacy. For 
all five words that I have named are of native origin, as, 
indeed, are most of the words which come closest to men’s 
business and bosoms. And the statement is not infre- 
quently made that Saxon words are more “‘poetic” than 
the words of foreign, chiefly Latin origin, in which our 
conglomerate speech abounds. ‘There is just so much of 
truth in that as lies in the fact that the native stock is 
peculiarly endowed with homely vigor, and forthright- 
ness, and vividness, and concreteness, all of which are qual- 
ities of worth in poetry. But other words than native 
words possess these qualities, and they are not the only 
qualities of poetry. For poetry is protean in its moods 
and dispositions, and its diction changes with its bents and 
its occasions, as yours does or mine. And absolutely the 
only test of the poetic quality of a word is its ability to 
hold its own triumphantly in its particular poetic setting. 

I suspect that the greatest poetry is, as a rule, what Fitz- 
gerald calls “a concise and simple way of saying great 
things.” But all poets are not concise and simple souls, 
and even the simplest souls have complex moments. 
Moreover, the potential of poetry, so to speak, shifts in- 
cessantly, from the most impassioned lyric to the coldest, 
keenest satire. Not even a poet can live perpetually at 
white heat without burning out. And certainly no sane 
reader of poetry cares to glow with emotion as a steady 
regimen. Poe’s doctrine of brevity, as a mandate laid 
upon poetry by the inflexible nature of things, is sound, 
in so far as it rests on the indisputable fact that we cannot 
feel intensely at too long a stretch without something 
snapping or sinking limp. Shakespeare knew what he 
was doing, when he sent the drunken porter stumbling 
across the stage just when he did. In other words, poetry 
is not always tugging at our heartstrings. It sweeps the 
chords of all the faculties that we possess. When it is 
forthright, it deals in forthright words; when thought 
plays glancing and shifting above the deeper current, its 
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diction becomes prismatic and subtle with intellectual 
quality; when it runs through the whole gamut, then, as 
Coleridge has it, “words that convey feelings, and words 
that flash images, and words of abstract notion, flow to- 
gether, and . . . rush on like a stream.” 

Saxon words, then, are no more inherently poetic than 
the naturalized aliens of our richly cosmopolitan tongue. 
They fit more poetic occasions, as is inevitable, and that 
is all. 


Break, break, break, 
On thy cold gray stones, O Sea! 

And I would that my tongue could utter 
The thoughts that arise in me— 


has not a single word that isn’t native Saxon (and only 
two that aren’t monosyllables), and it owes its poignancy 
largely to that fact. But, 


When to the sessions of sweet silent thought 
I summon up remembrance of things past— 


owes its certainly no less exquisite poetic quality to five 
words—‘‘sessions,”’ -“‘silent,’” “summon,” “remembrance,” 
“past’’—which are of Latin origin. And he would be 
rash, indeed, who should say that one word was more 
poetic than another in passages like these, where it is the 
consummate balance of native and foreign-born, mono- 


syllable and polysyllable, that achieves the miracle: 


Magic casements, opening on the foam 
Of perilous seas, in faéry lands forlorn. 


Along the cool sequester’d vale of life 
They kept the noiseless tenor of their way. 


What is excellent, 
As God lives, is permanent; 
Hearts are dust, hearts’ loves remain. 
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The miracle can be achieved, to be sure, by bare mono- 
syllables alone: 


Since there’s no help, come, let us kiss and part! 
Nay, I have done; you get no more of me! 

And I am glad, yea, glad with all my heart, 
That thus so cleanly I myself can free. 


There are thirty-three monosyllables in succession, and in 
all four lines but two words that are not. But, 


The multitudinous seas incarnadine, 
with its roll of sonorous Latin polysyllables; and 
Splits the unwedgeable and gnarled oak, 


with its tough and massy native polysyllables; and 


In the dark backward and abysm of time, 


with its poising of one against the other, are all the essence 
OLSPOCULY. 2. 51< 

There is, accordingly, no law whatever that can be laid 
down, whereby one word is taken and another left by 
poetry at large. ‘This or that particular poem has a cir- 
cumscribed range of choice, determined by its own unity 
of impression. Poems are inevitably limited; poetry is 
NOt. =. 


THE Four Kinps oF MEANING * 


I, A. RICHARDS 


It is plain that most human utterances and nearly all 
articulate speech can be profitably regarded from four 
points of view. Four aspects can be easily distinguished. 
Let us call them Sense, Feeling, Tone, and Intention. 


* From Practical Criticism, pp. 180-3. New York: Harcourt, Brace and 
Company, Inc., 1929. Reprinted by permission of the publishers. 
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1. Sense. We speak to say something, and when we 
listen we expect something to be said. We use words to 
direct our hearers’ attention upon some state of affairs, to 
present to them some items for consideration and to excite 
in them some thoughts about these items. 

2. Feeling. But we also, as a rule, have some feelings 
about these items, about the state of affairs we are re- 
ferring to. We have an attitude towards it, some special 
direction, bias, or accentuation of interest towards it, some 
personal flavour or colouring of feeling; and we use lan- 
guage to express these feelings, this nuance of interest. 
Equally, when we listen we pick it up, rightly or wrongly; 
it seems inextricably part of what we receive; and this 
whether the speaker be conscious himself of his feelings 
towards what he is talking about or not. I am, of course, 
here describing the normal situation; my reader will be 
able without difficulty to think of exceptional cases (math- 
ematics, for example) where no feeling enters. 

3. Tone. Furthermore, the speaker has ordinarily an 
attitude to his listener. He chooses or arranges his words 
differently as his audience varies, in automatic or deliber- 
ate recognition of his relation to them. ‘The tone of his 
utterance reflects his awareness of this relation, his sense 
of how he stands towards those he is addressing. Again 
the exceptional case of dissimulation, or instances in which 
the speaker unwittingly reveals an attitude he is not con- 
sciously desirous of expressing, will come to mind. 

4. Intention? Finally, apart from what he says (Sense), 
his attitude to what he is talking about (Feeling), and his 
attitude to his listener (Tone), there is the speaker’s in- 
tention, his aim, conscious or unconscious, the effect he is 
endeavouring to promote. Ordinarily he speaks for a 


1 Under ‘Feeling’ I group for convenience the whole conative-affec- 
tive aspect of life—emotions, emotional attitudes, the will, desire, pleasure- 
unpleasure, and the rest. ‘Feeling’ is shorthand for any or all of this. 

2 This function plainly is not on all fours with the others. See Part IV, 
§16 and Appendix A, where a further discussion of these four functions 


is attempted. 
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purpose, and his purpose modifies his speech. “The under- 
standing of it is part of the whole business of apprehend- 
ing his meaning. Unless we know what he is trying to do, 
we can hardly estimate the measure of his success. Yet 
the number of readers who omit such considerations might 
make a faint-hearted writer despair. Sometimes, of 
course, he will purpose no more than to state his thoughts 
(1), or to express his feelings about what he is thinking of, 
e.g. Hurrah! Damn! (2), or to express his attitude to his 
listener (3). With this last case we pass into the realm of 
endearments and abuse. 

Frequently his intention operates through and satisfies 
itself in a combination of the other functions. Yet it has 
effects not reducible to their effects. It may govern the 
stress laid upon points in an argument for example, shape 
the arrangement, and even call attention to itself in such 
phrases as ‘for contrast’s sake’ or ‘Lest it bé supposed.’ It 
controls the ‘plot’ in the largest sense of the word, and is 
at work whenever the author is ‘hiding his hand.’ And 
it has especial importance in dramatic and semi-dramatic 
literature. Thus the influence of his intention upon the 
language he uses is additional to, and separable from, the 
other three influences, and its effects can profitably be 
considered apart. ... 


THE DRAMA 


A DRAMA, WHETHER IT BE COMEDY OR TRAGEDY, IS AN 
exposition of life as the dramatist sees it either with his 
actual eye or as it is reflected on the retina of his imag- 
ination. Definitions and classifications of the different 
types of dramas have their place in critical studies of 
the genre, and several selections on these and other 
aspects of the subject from both playwright and critic 
are included in this book to guide the student in a 
thoughtful approach to reading plays and writing 
about them. ‘The necessity for writing may end with 
graduation from college, but reading dramas, the great 
and the less great, and attending the theater may be a 
lifelong source of enjoyment. Furthermore, a sens- 
ing of the dramatic in the happenings of everyday life 
will serve to clothe “the daily walk with interest, the 
teeming, noisy town with color and beauty,” as Mr. 
Walter Prichard Eaton writes in his stimulating essay 
“The Daily Theme Eye.” 

This ability to sense the dramatic is not the sole pre- 
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rogative of the playwright, the novelist, and the short 
story writer; it is the faculty which distinguishes the 
good conversationalist or letter writer from the com- 
monplace. It is the instinct which makes small chil- 
dren romance about their adventures and causes adults 
to “embroider” their own experiences. A wholesome 
instinct it is, almost a life-preserving one if not car- 
ried to extremes. An appreciation, then, of dramatic 
values, both off stage and on, and a borrowing of a few 
tricks from the playwright’s work kit boca brighten 
many a dull theme. 

The materials of the drama are those used by the 
novelist, the poet, the essayist, the cartoonist, the short 
story writer; only the dramatist uses them in a different 
way. He must be a keen observer of life in its tragedy 
and its comedy; he must note the manners and mores 
of the age he wishes to represent; he must have an 
ear for the dialogue spoken by his characters; he must 
have a sense of selection and proportion as all artists 
have; finally, he must be a good craftsman in order to 
create the single incident or the whole series around 
which the play revolves. ‘The dramatist labors under 
certain restrictions that do not hamper the novelist. 
The main ones, are time limitations and self-efface- 
ment.? a Cia the 

Since the acting time of a play is usually from two 
and one-half hours to three, and-the reading time much 
less, it is plain that the playwright must compress his 
material drastically. He has no time to meander into 


1 Consideration of laws of dramatic construction, the technique appro- 
priate for various types of drama, and the limitation imposed by observ- 
ance of the classical unities, of course, have no place in so brief a 
discussion of the drama. 
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the by-paths of his characters’ lives and thoughts; yet 
the good dramatist must suggest all this to his readers 
or his audience. ‘The novelist, especially the one who 
is interested in what his characters are thinking, de- 
lights by his analysis of character, which is often quite 
aside from the main story. ‘This discursiveness is just 
one of the privileges of the novelist which neither the 
limitation of time nor the necessity for self-eflacement 
allows the playwright. While the novelist may speak 
both for himself and his characters at length, the drama 
writer must have the persons of a play speak in char- 
acter and speak briefly, or relatively so. Naturally the 
persons of the play say what the playwright wishes 
them to say, but unless they are patent mouthpieces of 
their creator we remain under the illusion that they 
are individuals voicing their thoughts because of an 
inner compulsion. 


MATERIALS OF THE,DRAMA 


For building the drama there are the familiar tools 
—plot, action, character, and dialogue. It is a com- 
monplace tg say that everyday life abounds in these 
materials but that there has been only one Shakespeare. 
A brief discussion, however, of the use of these tools 
in the plays read in the classroom should make the 
student more aware of dramatic incident in what may 
seem to him to be an uneventful round of work and 
study. More important, perhaps, an analysis begun 
now and built upon in the future should develop the 
critical faculties so that the student will not only know 
‘that Shakespeare was great but why he was great, and 
it should make the student discriminating in the plays 
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he chooses to read or to attend. ‘The interrelation of 
the four elements of the drama—plot, action, dialogue, 
character—is obvious. ‘The action and the dialogue 
depend upon the characters, whether they be types or 
individuals; while the plot, if it has inevitability, is 
determined by character. ‘The inseparableness of 
these tools is made clear in Galsworthy’s essay “Some 
Platitudes Concerning Drama,” which is included in 
this text. ‘To attempt, however, to discuss all four at 
once would be like jumping on one’s horse and riding 
in all directions. 


PLOT 


Plot, well defined or otherwise, is an essential of 
drama. It presupposes a sequence of incidents of 
rising importance leading to a climax. ‘This plot or 
plan determines the selection and arrangement of ma- 
terial, just as blueprints guide the architect in his 
building. Whether plots shall be simple or compli- 
cated depends upon the fashions of the day as well as 
upon the taste of the playwrights. Congreve’s The 
Way of the World is a notable example of a play that 
is needlessly involved in structure; and, if legend is 
true, Restoration audiences were critical of this weak- 
ness. ‘Ihe sub-plots, while all supporting the thesis 
that 


. each deceiver to his cost may find 
That marriage-frauds too oft are paid in kind 


is the “way of the world,” lead us at times too far away 
from the affair of Millamant and Mirabell. Despite 
this carelessness of plot, the play survives as a brilliant 
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comedy of manners, offering superb dialogue and un- 
forgettable characterization. Another comedy of man- 
ners, Ben Jonson’s The Silent Woman, has an even 
more complicated plot, but once the reader accepts 
that difficulty, he will enjoy the humor of situation 
and dialogue and will be enlightened as to Jonson’s 
theory that “humours” or whims govern man’s temper- 
ament and determine his actions in a crisis. 

To illustrate the plot that is neat and compact, we 
may use She Stoops to Conquer. ‘This comedy has 
admirable simplicity and naturalness of structure. 
Goldsmith’s sense of proportion is excellent, saving the 
play, which revolves around farcical incidents, from | 
descending to mere buffoonery. ‘The play undoubt- 
edly accomplishes the purpose of good comedy, that is, 
the provoking of wholesome laughter. This adjective 
must suffice because the play cannot be called “high” 
comedy, the purpose of which is to provoke “thought- 
ful” laughter. Other examples of plays admirable for 
structural perfection are Shaw’s Candida-and Barrie’s 
What Every Woman Knows, to name only two of the 
many that might be mentioned. 

The Tempest, which is in a class by itself, is an edi- 
fice of stately beauty. ‘The observance of the unities 
of time and place, the harmony of tone throughout the 
play, the universality of the characters, both human 
and supernatural, render it a drama of rare perfection. 
Even the student who resists critical analysis or philo- 
sophical interpretation will, it is hoped, not be un- 
moved by the structural grace of the play and the 
magic of its poetry. 

Although the drama is written primarily to enter- 
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tain, it is frequently instructive. ‘The dramatist who 
wishes to ‘‘point a moral or adorn a tale’ shapes his 
plot according to his purpose. He may point out with 
scorn certain evils of his own time; he may hold up to 
ridicule the weaknesses of mankind; he may laugh 
heartily at the affectations of society, or he may present 
domestic, social, or national problems. In early Eng- 
lish drama the didactic motive is predominant in the 
miracle and morality plays. The Castle of Persever- 
ance indicates by its very title the necessity for stead- 
fastness in preserving the “‘castle,”’ 
the onslaughts of a wicked world. Worldly tempta- 
tions are vividly represented in this drama, as in many 
others, by the “Seven Deadly Sins.” In Everyman the 
didactic allegory overshadows dramatic values. The 
desire to reform man, society, politics, and even the 
drama itself is manifest throughout the ages; but per- 
haps some of the dramatists to whom we impute this 
motive were innocent of purpose themselves and only 
desired to reflect life about them to entertain their 
fellows. Was Shakespeare, for example, consciously 
didactic? Perhaps he was content to represent life as 
he saw it or as he wished it to be, and whatever lessons 
are to be gathered from his plays are by-products 
rather than essentials. Both he and Dryden retold the 
Antony and Cleopatra story, one of perennial inter- 
est. From Shakespeare himself we have no statement 
of purpose, if any, in using this theme. Dryden, how- 
ever, in his preface to All for Love, says: “I doubt not 
but the same motive has prevailed with all in this 
attempt; I mean the excellency of the moral: For the 
chief persons represented were famous patterns of un- 


man’s soul, against 
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lawful love; and their end accordingly was unfortu- 
nate.” 

Ben Jonson also was didactic. He aimed to depict 
with uncompromising realism the life of his time as he 
saw it in street and tavern and to attack the follies and 
stupidities of his fellow men. At the same time he 
sought to teach his contemporaries of the theater how 
a play should be written according to classical theory 
and practice. Classical form, therefore, should be 
wedded to Elizabethan substance and the result would 
be not a romantically extravagant picture of kings and 
princes in a fantastic setting but a clear, orderly pres- 
entation of gulls and knaves in the London of his own 
day. So faithfully did he carry out his purpose that 
we may be sure that the satire of Volpone, Bartholo- 
mew Fair, and Every Man in His Humour was not lost 
upon the Elizabethan audiences whose manners and 
morals he ridiculed severely. 

A few other dramatists who have had a purpose aside 
from the prime one of entertainment will be men- 
tioned briefly. Sir Richard Steele, becoming aroused 
over the decadence of Restoration drama, set out to 
reform the stage. He produced four sentimental 
comedies of unimpeachable morality. Students fa- 
miliar with Steele’s essays will not be surprised to find 
in the plays attacks on the evils of profanity and of 
dueling, an emphasis on the sacredness of love and 
marriage, and denouements in which virtue always 
triumphs over vice. Steele accomplished his purpose 
of purifying the stage, and, although his plays are little 
read today, he set a standard for the sentimental drama 
in England in the first half of the eighteenth century. 
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The play with a purpose is allied to the modern 
problem play, which is exemplified in the work of 
Ibsen,and G. B. Shaw. Both writers use the drama as 
a vehicle to expose social injustice, public and private 
hypocrisy, unsound domestic relations, false sentiment, 
and other ills of mankind. Both were at first con- 
sidered very daring. Shaw’s early plays had to be pro- 
duced in the “Independent Theatre,’ for they were 
unacceptable to the conventional audiences of the late 
Victorian period. Not only were the themes of the 
plays shocking, but Shaw’s disregard for the established 
traditions of dramatic technique was revolutionary. 
Like Steele and Jonson, Shaw desired to reform the 
drama.” The satire on the sentimentalities of war in 
Arms and the Man does not seem novel to a generation 
that knows Robert Sherwood’s satire on the folly of 
war in Idiot’s Delight, nor does Shaw’s revolt against 
the social order in Widowers’ Houses surprise the 
modern theatergoer who has seen Maxwell Anderson’s 
Winterset. 

John Galsworthy, another exponent of the problem 
play, has presented forcefully questions of social in- 
equality, of legal injustice, and of the relations be- 
tween capital and labor. Strife, The Silver Box, and 
Justice, to name only a few of his plays, are stimulating 
to read and provocative of timely discussion in the 
classroom. ‘The student who is interested in these 
plays will wish to know Galsworthy as a critic of the 
drama. (See “Some Platitudes Concerning Drama.’’) 
In the contemporary theater, too, the problem play 


2 For a discussion of Shaw’s service to English drama, see Thorndike, 
Ashley H., English Comedy, chap. 13. 
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and the play of social significance abound. Among 
the outstanding plays of the last few years which illus- 
trate the emphasis on social, economic, and political 
subjects are Journey’s End by R. C. Sherriff, Dead End 
by Sidney Kingsley, Love on the Dole by Ronald Gow 
and Walter Greenwood, What Price Glory by Lau- 
rence Stallings and Maxwell Anderson, The Little 
Foxes by Lillian Hellman, Golden Boy by Clifford 
Odets, and Both Your Houses by Maxwell Anderson. 

An attempt to analyze the structure of a play, to state 
its theme, and to discover its purpose is rewarding, for 
one finds that the shaping of the plot depends largely 
on whether the dramatist wished simply to amuse and 
entertain, to portray life romantically or realistically, 
to record a philosophy, to scold or to reform society. 


CHARACTER 


The fact that plot has been discussed first is no indi- 
cation that it is the most important element in a play. 
It is only a means to an end and should never be re- 
garded as an end itself. People are far more exciting 
than the houses they live in, and either the builder or 
the dramatist who expects human beings to conform 
to some exterior pattern or superimposed plan of ac- 
tion is flying in the face of nature. Once a character 
has been created by the imagination, the dramatist 
must let him work out his destiny without too much 
manipulation of the strings, else the creature becomes 
a puppet and ceases to hold our interest. It is just 
such a disregard for character that has produced many 
modern plays admirable in plot, action, and dialogue, 
but undistinguished in character realization. It is the 
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playwright’s privilege to be more concerned with his 
theme than with character, but the plays which are 
reread and revived are those centering around charac- 
ters who are lifelike. For example, every reading of 
The Tragical History of Doctor Faustus acquaints us 
afresh with two of Marlowe’s greatest characters, Faus- 
tus and Mephistopheles. Faustus is likable though 
arrogant and conceited. He has a childish love of 
magic combined with a scholar’s zeal to know all. As 
Faustus comes nearer to the final hour, who does not 
sympathize with him and wish that he might yet be 
spared the penalty for his preposterous bargain? And 
Mephistopheles, here no grotesque Devil of the me- 
dieval drama, but a very human spirit, tortured by the 
remembrance of his happy state, speaks poignantly: 


Think’st thou that I who saw the face of God, 
And tasted the eternal joys of Heaven, 

Am not tormented with ten thousand hells, 
In being deprived of everlasting bliss? 

O Faustus! leave these frivolous demands, 
Which strike a terror to my fainting soul. 


Another play which constantly challenges attention 
is Hamlet, not because of the plot or its resolution, but 
because of Hamlet the man, so like many of us in his 
fatal indecision. One need not go far to find proto- 
types of Othello, too noble and too trusting, in this 
maladjusted world. ‘The lst of memorable charac- 
ters will vary for each reader, but these just mentioned, 
along with Iphigenia, Antigone, Lady Macbeth, Hot- 
spur, Beatrice, Rosalind, Candida, Nina of The Sea 
Gull, and Lyubov Andreyevna of The Cherry Orchard 
may serve to recall a few of the vivid characters who 
have made the drama live. 
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A brief analysis of a character from contemporary 
drama may be used as a guide by the student who is for 
the first time beginning consciously to relate literature 
to life. Candida, the play, may seem dated to the 
post-war reader, but Candida, the woman, is timeless. 
She is competent, charming, sympathetic, possessed of 
much common sense, as well as a sense of humor. As 
her name suggests, she is forthright and honest, some- 
times to the point of exasperation, for one feels that 
reticence would have spared both her egocentric hus- 
band and her would-be lover a good deal of anguish. 
Her husband loves her but not unselfishly enough to 
understand her attitude toward Eugene. The Rev- 
erend James Mavor Morrell’s easily aroused jealousy 
and wounded vanity make him only too eager to put 
his wife to a test. Despite his pretense of tolerance, of 
brotherly love, of magnanimity toward the faults of 
others, he lacks the penetrating understanding of hu- 
man nature that is Candida’s predominating quality. 
Candida is undismayed when Eugene declares his love 
for her, for she understands that the youth is idealizing 
her in his poetic way. Nor does she allow his senti- 
mentalizing to turn her head. Her concern is that the 
sensitive lad shall not be disillusioned. She says to 
her husband: 


Don’t you see? It will depend on how he comes to learn 
what love really is. 


And later: 


Ah, James, how little you understand me, to talk of your 
confidence in my goodness and purity! I would give 
them both to poor Eugene as willingly as I would give my 
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shawl to a beggar dying of cold, if there were nothing else 
to restrain me.° 


The something else is her love for James, obtuse and 
pompous though he is, and her realization that he 
needs her more since he is the weaker of the two men. 
A sense of wisdom not unmixed with humor prompts 
her to suggest to Eugene as he flees into the night that 
the disparity in their ages might well be the subject of 
a poem. 

The dramatist who presents real characters and 
faithful types must be not only a student of human 
nature but also an artist in selecting the details for his 
portrait painting. In thinking of the long procession 
of persons who have marched across the English stage, 
one feels like exclaiming with Miranda, 


.. . O brave new world, 
That has such people in’t! 


‘These people of the imaginary world of the theater 
fill one with admiration and awe akin to that of Mi- 
randa when on that sunny afternoon she became aware 
for the first time of the world beyond the gemlike 
green confines of her island home. Prospero, Lear, 
Cordelia, Portia, Mrs. Malaprop, Falstaff, Lady Wish- 
fort, Puck, Oberon, and countless others pass in review 
as old friends. But with each reading of a well-known 
play, do not the beloved figures emerge with an almost 
startling newness because of the discovery of some new 
facet of character, some new interpretation of action, 
some new brilliance of dialogue? 

Many characters of the stage are impressive because 


8 From Candida, by George Bernard Shaw. Reprinted by permission 
of Dodd, Mead & Company, New York. 
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of their nobility and fortitude; many are admirable 
because of their brilliance and wit; many are lovable 
because of their sympathy and understanding; many 
are despicable because of their treachery and malevo- 
lence. Many are to be pitied because they are weak 
and frustrated; many are engaging because they are 
merry and sprightly. All are absorbingly interesting 
because we think of them (supernatural beings ex- 
cepted) as persons like ourselves whose fate is in the 
making. We feel better when we have had the emo- 
tions of love, hate, pity, and terror aroused—a catharsis 
of the emotions accomplished—and for this stimulat- 
ing experience we thank the writer of tragedy. For 
making us laugh, we thank the writer of comedy. 


ACTION 


Action in the drama is generally considered as an 
essential requirement, although Shaw and Philip Barry 
upset this platitude—the brilliant dialogue in their 
plays being more memorable than episode. Woe be 
unto the dramatist who is so much concerned with 
incident that he has “things happen” just for the sake 
of producing an exciting play. As Professor ‘Thorn- 
dike points out, overemphasis of the spectacular results 
in melodrama, if the play leans toward tragedy, and in 
farce, if it leans toward comedy. In many early trag- 
edies, the action occurred off stage and was merely re- 
ported by means of dialogue. However impressive 
such a device may have been to a Greek audience, it 
now seems unsatisfactory, as readers of Gorboduc, the 
first regular English tragedy, can testify. On the other 
hand, one must be bloodthirsty indeed who would 
wish to see on the stage the succession of murders that 
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Sackville and Norton devised. Early English comedy 
erred in portraying too much foolery or horseplay. 
Diccon’s pranks in Gammer Gurton’s Needle, and 
much of the fooling in Dekker’s Shoemakers’ Holiday, 
recently revived on the New York stage, appear to be 
action for action’s sake. Convincing action, that is, 
action which springs from character, however, is the 
mainspring of the greatest dramas. All of Shake- 
speare’s tragedies move from incident to incident of 
rising intensity until the final, painful catastrophe is 
reached. Sheridan and Goldsmith achieved the happy 
combination of amusing incident and convincing ac- 
tion in comedy, as is evidenced by the frequent re- 
vivals of their plays. Action, in short, is what makes 
the wheels go round. 

Beyond the Horizon by Eugene O'Neill, among 
modern plays, illustrates effectively action which re- 
sults from character. The plot centers upon two 
brothers in love with the same girl, Ruth. She has, 
or thinks she has, loved the younger brother since their 
childhood days, but he was a dreamy, sickly boy who 
rarely participated in the activities which she and his 
brother Andrew enjoyed. When we first meet the 
brothers they are discussing Robert’s approaching 
voyage on a sailing merchant vessel to improve his 
health and to learn seamanship. Robert is trying to 
make Andrew understand that he is searching for less 
tangible satisfactions than health and a means of earn- 
ing a livelihood. Since the matter-of-fact Andrew is 
not used to dealing with intangibles and abstractions, 
he good-humoredly chaffs Robert, who is talking poet- 
ically about the “beauty of the far off and unknown” 
and his longing to learn the secret which lay beyond 
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in. Just here Ruth’s name is mentioned, and we 
realize that the brothers have left much unspoken. 
‘That Andrew and Ruth will marry has been a foregone 
conclusion. Ruth is sensible like Andrew; they seem 
made for each other. This neat plan, however, is 
soon to be upset. Ostensibly Ruth comes to call An- 
drew and Robert in to the farewell supper, but she 
really wishes to see Robert alone. As Andy has gone 
on ahead, the opportunity is hers to tell Robert how 
lonely it will be without him and to ask him why he 
must go. Groping for understanding, Robert repeats 
much of what he has told Andrew. _Ruth’s ready sym- 
pathy leads Robert to disclose another of his reasons 
for going to sea. He loves her, he explains, has loved 
her always, but the revelation has only flashed into his 
consciousness as his departure draws near. He is 
thinking of the impossible, he knows, because Andrew 
loves her and she assuredly must love Andrew. 

When Robert declares himself, Ruth asserts that she 
does not love Andy, that it is Rob alone for whom she 
cares and that she will be broken-hearted if he leaves 
her. In this crisis the behavior of the two is charac- 
teristic. Robert in his new-found happiness, foresee- 
ing no obstacles, insists that they can go on the voyage 
together. Ruth, the more practical one, knows that 
she cannot go, but having discovered that her love is 
requited she is determined not to let Rob slip away. 
She urges him to give up his journey—an indication 
that her love is not unselfish. When Rob hesitates, 
she uses the typical woman’s weapon, saying through 
her tears: ““And you said—you loved me.” 

From this point on the actions of the three are in- 
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evitable. Ruth has her way, Robert gives up the sea- 
faring quest, and Andrew goes in his stead. As is to 
be expected, Rob fails as a farmer, Ruth’s love turns 
to hate, Andrew becomes a successful business man, 
and Ruth realizes that she has made the wrong choice. 
Ruth constantly talks of Andy’s dependableness, sigh- 
ing for the security of the farm of the old days. Rob 
becomes jealous, and as times grow harder, Ruth turns 
into a carping, embittered woman. Finally, in a fit of 
anger, she tells Rob that she detests him, that she 
loves Andrew, and that she is. only waiting for his re- 
turn to begin life anew. Rob admits his shortcomings 
and the justice of Ruth’s resentment, but he is shocked 
and stunned at this revelation of her hatred for him 
and of her passion for his brother. . At this point in 
the play Andrew returns but leaves sooner than he had 
expected. Before leaving, however, he confides to 
Rob that he no longer loves Ruth; in fact, he got over 
the affair after six months at sea. Andrew has his ups 
and downs financially, and when he returns for the 
final visit, his brother senses a change; it is not that 
Andy is less generous or affectionate, but he has lost 
his essential fineness. Robert retains as a man many 
of the lovable traits of the boy; he is still gentle, wist- 
ful, hopeful, honest. ‘To the end he is the impractical 
dreamer. But who shall say that he is more of a fail- 
ure than the other two? 


DIALOGUE 


Just as action springs from character, so dialogue is 
determined by the nature of the persons in the play.: 
If the characters are conceived as types, they speak 
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typical lines; if they are purely artificial, their senti- 
ments will be artificial; if they are realized as individ- 
uals, they must speak their own minds and hearts. 
‘The dialogue may be formal or informal; it may be 
urbane or colloquial; it may be stilted or natural; it 
may be affected or sincere. ‘The type of speech chosen 
varies with the times, the fashions in speech, and the 
classes of society represented on the stage. 

In the drama that originated in the Church it is 
natural to find speech that has a Biblical flavor. ‘The 
earliest liturgical drama presented in England was 
written in Latin, the language of the Church until 
after Chaucer’s time. When the drama was separated 
from the Church and taken over by the craftsmen’s 
guilds, it was written in the language which the arti- 
sans spoke, and it is distinguished by hearty humor 
and a colloquial flavor. In The Second Shepherd's 
Play, during an amusing discussion of the woes of 
wedded life, the Second Shepherd describes the wife 
by his fire: 


For—if ever read I epistle! I have one by my fire, 
As sharp as a thistle, as rough as a briar, 
She has brows like a bristle and a sour face by her; 
If she had once wet her whistle, she might 

sing clearer and higher 

Her pater-noster; 

She is as big as a whale, 
She has a gallon of gall,— 
By him that died for us all, 

I wish I had run till I had lost her! ¢ 


4 From text by Prof. C. G. Child in British Poetry and Prose (Revised 
Edition), I, 167. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1938. Reprinted 
by permission of the publishers. 
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The dialogue of pre-Shakesperian drama _ was 
marked by locutions peculiar to that age. ‘The un- 
educated man, the fop, the man of the street used their 
own particular idioms, which frequently need inter- 
pretation or even expurgation for the modern reader. 
The learned men of those plays spoke pompously, 
using Latin and French phrases freely as they did in 
real life; often they spouted long passages in rhyming 
lines or in stately blank verse. Mules, the poor 
scholar, in Friar Bacon and Friar Bungay, for instance, 
replies to Bacon’s simple “Where are you?” with a 
“Hic sum, doctissime et reverendissime doctor.” ® 
The friar, not to be outdone, responds in Latin, and so 
the dialogue goes on. The same play provides an 
illustration of high-flown language, embellished with 
the conceits that are typical of sixteenth-century 
writers. Prince Edward describes the maid of Fres- 
singfield: 


I tell thee, Lacy, that her sparkling eyes 

Do lighten forth sweet love’s alluring fire; 
And in her tresses she doth fold the looks 
Of such as gaze upon her golden hair: 

Her bashful white, mix’d with the morning’s red, 
Luna doth boast upon her lovely cheeks; 
Her front is beauty’s table, where she paints 
The glories of her gorgeous excellence; 

Her teeth are shelves of precious margarites, 
Richly enclos’d with ruddy coral cleeves. 
Tush, Lacy, she is beauty’s over-match, 

If thou survey’st her curious imagery.® 


5 Greene, Robert, Friar Bacon and Friar Bungay, I, ii, 1 ff. 
6 Ibid, I, ii, 57 ff. 
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It should be recalled here that rhyme was the vehicle 
of dramatic expression in both tragedy and comedy 
until, Marlowe freed the stage from this convention. 
He announced his program of reform in the prologue 
to Tamburlaine in the lines: 

From jigging veins of rhyming mother wits 

And such conceits as clownage keeps in pay, 

We'll lead you to the stately tent of war, 

Where you shall hear the Scythian Tamburlaine 


Threatening the world with high astounding terms, 
And scourging kingdoms with his conquering sword. 


Since the Elizabethans loved rhetoric, their play- 
wrights provided them with it lavishly. “The dialogue 
in Shakespeare’s plays and that of his contemporaries 
abounds in fustian, grandiloquent oratory, and sheer 
poetry. The fustian and the oratory may be called 
dialogue for dialogue’s sake, since they reveal little of 
the inner minds of the characters. ‘This style was the 
fashion, a concession to public demand, which, viewed 
alone, would lead to the false conclusion that the peo- 
ple were a superficial lot who spent their time engag- 
ing in verbal battles of wit, in mouthing high-sounding 
phrases, in manufacturing conceits, in delivering sub- 
lime soliloquies, or in composing empty eulogies. 
The brilliant dialogue in Shakespeare’s finest comedies 
is often an end in itself and one that is sufficiently sat- 
_isfying. On the other hand, verbal battles of wit may 
be both the end and the means. Almost as soon as the 
stage is set in Much Ado About Nothing, we learn that 
Beatrice and Benedick “‘never meet but there’s a skir- 
mish of wit between them.” ‘They parry each other’s 
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thrusts with all of a fencer’s skill, deftly, surely—but 
never really wound. When Benedick proclaims that 
he is loved by all ladies but that he loves none, one may 
be sure that he is already in love with “dear Lady Dis- 
dain.” And when Beatrice declares, “I had rather 
hear my dog bark at a crow than a man swear he loves 
me,” we know she protests too much and that she will 
not long sit in a corner crying “‘heigh-ho for a hus- 
band.” ‘Truly she belies herself in claiming that she 
was born to speak “‘all mirth and no matter.”” She has 
wit, fire, and spirit. Benedick is no match for her in 
brains but he has other qualities that make him a most 
suitable husband for one of Shakespeare’s most delight- 
ful heroines. 

A modern comedy that offers dialogue comparable 
in word play to that of Much Ado is Oscar Wilde’s The 
Importance of Being Earnest. ‘The title itself is a pun 
—just one of the forms of verbal humor in which the 
author delights. ‘There are paradoxes, epigrams, 
double-entendres, understatements, and _ surprises 
galore throughout the play. Jack and Algernon dis- 
cuss the subject of marriage, for example, with sophis- 
ticated flippancy: 


Jack: How utterly unromantic you are! 


ALGERNON: I really don’t see anything romantic in pro- 
posing. It is very romantic to be in love. But there is 
nothing romantic about a definite proposal. Why, one 
may be accepted. One usually is, I believe. Then the 
excitement is all over. The very essence of romance is 
uncertainty. If ever I get married, I’ll certainly try to for- 
get the fact. 
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When the cigarette case with its tell-tale inscription 1s 
produced, Jack pretends that it is a gift from his aunt, 
but Algy asks why the charming old lady calls herself 
“little Cecily.” Jack responds: 


My dear fellow, what on earth is there in that? Some 
aunts are tall, some aunts are not tall. That is a matter 
that surely an aunt may be allowed to decide for herself. 


Algernon continues trying to worm the truth from 
Jack, saying: 


Come, old boy, you had much better have the thing out 
at once. 


And Jack remonstrates. 


My dear Algy, you talk exactly as if you were a dentist. 
It is very vulgar to talk like a dentist when one isn’t a 
dentist. It produces a false impression. 


From the many epigrams which adorn the play it is 
hard to choose, but one example must serve to illus- 
trate what sparkle these pithy sayings lend to this bril- 
liant dialogue for dialogue’s sake. Algernon sums up 
his wisdom about woman: 


The only way to behave to a woman is to make love to 
her, if she is pretty, and to some one else if she is plain. 


From this artificial dialogue of an artificial play, we 
turn to the realistic comedy of the Irish Renaissance. 
Synge explained why his dialogue was both realistic 
and fanciful. He used in his plays, he said, one or two 
words only that did not come direct from the language 
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of the country people of Ireland or from the speech 
which he had heard in his own home as a child. ‘The 
fanciful quality is the result of the richness of the folk- 
imagination of his people. Synge believed, too, that 
there must be joy on the stage. Christy, the self-made 
hero of The Playboy of the Western World, becomes 
intoxicated with the recital of his fictitious exploits and 
heaps story upon story until the villagers accept him 
for the stupendous daredevil that he claims to be. 
When he proposes marriage to Pegeen Mike, the 
comely peasant lass, she asks humbly: 


And what is it I have, Christy Mahon, to make me fitting 
entertainment for the like of you, that has such poet’s talk- 
ing, and such bravery of heart? 


Christy’s response combines tenderness, simplicity, and 
poetic imagination that is the essence of the Gaelic 
spirit: 

Isn't there the light of seven heavens in your heart alone, 
the way you'll be an angel’s lamp to me from this out, and 


I abroad in the darkness, spearing salmons in the Owen, 
or the Carrowmore? * 


In Shakespeare’s tragedies there is little dialogue for 
dialogue’s sake. ‘The speeches of the protagonist not 
only serve to state his problem as the world would see 
it but also to reveal his inner conflict—the soul talking 
with itself. For example, in King Lear the problem 
of dividing the kingdom among the three daughters is 
outlined when Lear first appears upon the stage. 
This partition would seem to be a simple matter, but 
Lear complicates the situation by decreeing that the 


7 Quoted by permission of Random House, Inc., New York. 
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largest bounty shall go to the daughter who loves him 
most. In the ensuing lines he reveals himself as a 
proud, impatient, childish old man who brooks no in- 
terference in his plans. His insistence upon obedi- 
ence is natural enough in view of the fact that a king 
of his day had absolute power over his subjects. 
When the daughter who really loves him most decides 
to be silent, finding her love “more ponderous’’ than 
her tongue, Lear flies into a rage and rashly disin- 
herits her. Some critics argue that Lear is an over- 
bearing, tyrannical father who throws a tantrum when- 
ever his will is crossed; others argue that his mind was 
failing because of his advanced years. At any rate, 
once having spoken he would not retract—‘I have 
sworn; I am firm,” he says. If he is mad at the be- 
ginning, yet he speaks much sense before the end of 
the play. In the scene where the disguised Kent ap- 
pears and offers to serve his former master, Lear says 
wisely, 
If thou be’st as poor for a subject as he is for a king, thou 
art poor enough. 
Lear has noticed “‘a most faint neglect of late,” which 
he inclines to blame on his own “jealous curiosity” 
rather than upon any premeditated unkindness on 
Goneril’s part. Soon conditions at Goneril’s palace 
become unbearable and Lear prepares to go to his 
other daughter. In the midst of a tirade about in- 
eratitude, he first begins to realize that he has been 
at fault. He cries out, 

ee Onlecareisears Leart 


Beat at this gate, that let thy folly in, 
And thy dear judgment out! 
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As the piteous story of his humiliation at the hands of 
his vicious daughters unfolds, we find Lear constantly 
summoning up his patience and praying that he may 
not lose his reason. In the scene on the heath where 
the raging storm is only a counterpart of the tempest 
in Lear’s own heart, the once proud king—‘“a man 
more sinned against than sinning’’—is completely 
humbled and broken. His “wits begin to turn,” but 
for the first time he voices sympathy for his fellow 
beings, a sign that his regeneration has begun: 


Come on, my boy; how dost, my boy? art cold? 

I am cold myself.—Where is this straw, my fellow?— 
The art of our necessities is strange, 

That can make vile things precious.—Come, your hovel.— 
Poor fool and knave, I have one part in my heart 

That’s sorry yet for thee. 


Later, when Lear becomes completely mad, his ravings 
are a strange mixture of incoherent babblings about 
filial ingratitude and of coherent observations on the 
nature of mankind. Edgar described the speech thus: 


O, matter and impertinency mix’d! 
Reason in madness! 


At last Lear becomes great through suffering. He has 
discovered his tragic fault and is ready to ask Cordelia’s 
forgiveness: 
Come, let’s away to prison; 
We two alone will sing like birds i’ the cage. 


When thou dost ask me blessing, I'll kneel down 
And ask of thee forgiveness. 


A careful analysis of the dialogue in King Lear will 
reveal not only Lear’s recognition of his tragic fault 
but the fact that he is ennobled as a result of his suffer- 
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ing. In tragedy of later periods, the protagonist is not 
of such titanic proportions as true heroic tragedy re- 
quires. Later more will be said regarding the chang- 
ing conceptions of tragedy and its successor, the serious 
play of the contemporary theater. Here, a word about 
the characters in the dramas of O’Casey and Synge will 
indicate the contrast between the older type and the 
modern. In Juno and the Paycock, by Sean O’Casey, 
Juno is not a tragic figure in the sense that King Lear 
is. Her position is humble to begin with; the be- 
havior of her ne’er-do-well husband has long been a 
sore trial, but when it threatens the very ideals by 
which she lives, she cries aloud in grief. Her misfor- 
tunes inspire pity rather than terror; her fortitude and 
forgiveness attest to her nobility. 

In Synge’s Riders to the Sea, which has been called 
“the one criterion for all Irish tragedy,” the main fig- 
ure is Maurya, a more primitive character than Juno. 
Her grief for her loved ones who have been inexorably 
claimed by the sea is universal in its appeal. When 
she finds peace at last, we know that she, too, has the 
nobility of spirit that survives through suffering. 
Maurya’s speech is that of the uneducated fisherfolk 
of the Aran islands, but its pathos lies in its moving 
simplicity. After the body of her last son has been 
brought in, she looks up from her praying, over the 
heads of the crying, “keening” women to say as if to 
herself: 


They're all gone now, and there isn’t anything more the 
sea can do to me . .. . I'll have no call now to be going 
down and getting Holy Water in the dark nights . . . it’s 
a great rest I'll have now... 
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In pointing the way to a more thoughtful reading 
of plays, it seems more important to emphasize the 
dramatist’s use of plot, action, character, and dialogue 
and to show how these materials evolve from life than 
to enumerate the various types of dramatic writing and 
to pigeonhole plays accordingly. The mere naming 
of the four general types of drama, L.e., tragedy, com- 
edy, melodrama, and farce, immediately suggests the 
inadequacy of such a simple classification, for the over- 
lapping of the types is evident even to the casual 
reader.* The student who wishes to examine types 
will find innumerable classifications, a bewildering 
number, in texts on dramatic technique and criticism. 
Also he will encounter the terms realism, naturalism, 
expressionism, and symbolism as applied to drama, 
only to find again that the distinctions are not clear- 
cut. Furthermore, since the drama is not static, the 
contemporary critic must find new terms to apply 
to a changing theater. For example, Joseph Wood 
Krutch® describes much of the post-War American 
drama as the “drama of social criticism,’ which is not 
unlike the comedy of manners of an earlier day and 
the problem play of the Victorian period. ‘The phrase 
is inclusive enough to include a propaganda play like 
Processional, a proletarian play like Street Scene, a fan- 
tasy like Beggar on Horseback, and a poetic drama like 
Winterset, as well as certain musical comedies such as 
Of Thee I Sing. 

Just as the nomenclature of the theater changes, so 

8 For definitions of dramatic terms see Walley, Harold R., and Wilson, 
J. Harold, The Anatomy of Literature, chap. 5. New York: Farrar and 
Rinehart, Inc., 1934. 


9 Krutch, Joseph Wood, The American Drama Since 1978, chap. 5. 
New York: Random House, Inc., 1939. 
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do opinions of that which is comic and that which is 
tragic. Much of the comic element in the drama of 
one period is lost on the present-day audience; some- 
times the humor derives from idioms not universally 
understood, from characters which are outmoded, from 
situations which have lost their subtlety, or from plots 
no longer novel. Dialogue which seemed humorous 
to a naive people does not appeal to the sophisticated; 
situations which once were comic may seem poignant 
to an age given to psychological interpretation; char- 
acters once comic may now arouse pity, and plots for- 
merly regarded as ingenious may now seem stale. 
These difficulties, however, are of minor significance 
when it comes to recognizing the true Comic Spirit 
which presides over the finest comedy. The evalua- 
tion of tragedy presents a greater difficulty. ‘The 
familiar tragic theme of man’s fall from a high to low 
estate, for example, is not now a popular theme for 
tragedy. Such themes as idealism crushed by mate- 
rialism, individuals thwarted by lack of opportunity, 
promise frustrated by environment are more likely to 
be found in modern drama. For this reason and 
others the Aristotelian theory of tragedy appears not 
always applicable to the present-day concept of trag- 
edy. In the selection from Professor Thorndike’s 
Tragedy included in this text, there is a restatement 
in modern terms of the idea of tragedy which is as old 
as Aristotle, but amended to make the definition more 
comprehensive. Contemporary critics, too, in con- 
sidering tragedy, often go to classical writers for criti- 
cal standards even when they admit that the new play- 
wright himself has little interest in the classical tradi- 
tion. Maxwell Anderson, the distinguished _play- 
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wright, admits his puzzlement over the nature and ap- 
peal of tragedy through the ages. After much ponder- 
ing he has arrived at the conclusion that the hero of 
the modern tragedy or of the serious play must have 
“some variation of what Aristotle calls a tragic fault.” 
He says further: 


. a hero must pass through an experience which opens 
his eyes to an error of his own. He must learn through 
suffering. In a tragedy he suffers death itself as a conse- 
quence of his fault or his attempt to correct it, but before 
he dies he has become a nobler person because of his rec- 
ognition of his fault and the consequent alteration of his 
course of action. In a serious play which does not end 
in death he suffers a lesser punishment, but the pattern 
remains the same. In both forms he has a fault to begin 
with, he discovers that fault during the course of the ac- 
tion, and he does what he can to rectify it at the end.*° 


The playwright, fortunately, may work out the des- 
tinies of his hero according to such a pattern, but the 
undramatized heroes of our daily acquaintance all too 
often either fail to discover their tragic faults or, if 
they do, are powerless to rectify them. 


DEFINITION AND CRITICISM 


DEFINITIONS OF TRAGEDY * 


ASHLEY H. THORNDIKE 


... The very term “English tragedy” involves two 
precarious abstractions. It separates tragedy from the 


10 Anderson, Maxwell, The Essence of Tragedy, p. 9. Washington, 
D. C.: Anderson House, 1939. Quoted by permission of the publisher. 

*From Tragedy, chap. 1. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1919. 
Reprinted by permission of the publishers. 
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drama of which it is a part, and it separates English trag- 
edies from those of other languages to which they are 
related in character and origin. In attempting a defini- 
tion, we may question the reality of these abstract separa- 
HONS spss 

We may begin very empirically with an element com- 
mon to all tragedies and roughly distinguishing them from 
other forms of drama; noticed, indeed, in all theoretical 
definitions, though its importance is often blurred and 
it receives only scant attention from Aristotle. He refers 
_ to the third part of the plot as “the tragic incident, a de- 
structive or painful action, such as death on the stage, 
bodily agony, wounds, and the like.” If his meaning of 
“a destructive or painful action” is extended to include 
mental as well as physical suffering, we have a definition 
of an indispensable element in tragedy and a conspicuous 
distinction from comedy. 

This definition has had ample recognition in practice 
and in popular opinion, as in the sixteenth-century idea 
of a tragedy as a play involving deaths, and in the present 
common conception of tragedy as requiring an unhappy 
ending. ‘These uncritical opinions, however, introduce 
amendments that are not quite corollaries. The happy 
ending has never been completely excluded. Aristotle, 
while pronouncing in favor of the unhappy ending as best 
suited to producing tragic effect, recognized the possibility 
and popularity of a conclusion that limited punishment 
to the vicious... . A’tragedy may permit of relief or 
even recovery for the good, or it may minimize the exter- 
nal and physical elements of suffering; but its action must 
be largely unhappy though its end is not, and destructive 
even if it does not lead to deaths. 

Our working definition, however, does not attempt to 
indicate the qualities necessary to excellence in tragedy or 
to particularize in respect to the treatment of the action. 
It offers no distinction, where recent critics have been 
careful to make one, between tragedy and what we to-day 
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call melodrama.’ The relation between the two is similar 
to that between comedy and farce. Melodrama is more 
sensational, less serious; it attains its effects by spectacles, 
machines, externals, while tragedy deals with character 
and motive; it reaches its conclusions through accidents 
and surprises, while tragedy seeks to show the cause of 
every effect. ... The distinction between melodrama 
and tragedy, in short, is hardly more than between bad 
tragedy and good, or between a lower and a higher 
types 

Our definition, again, affords a rough rather than an 
exact separation from comedy. . The two species cannot, 
indeed, be absolutely distinguished. In the theatre to- 
day there are many plays which one hesitates to classify 
as either tragedy or comedy. . . . The divisions of trag- 
edy and comedy are neither mutually exclusive, nor are 
they together inclusive of all drama. ... Comedy in 
particular comprises plays differing so widely in every re- 
spect that almost no common characteristics can be found. 
. . . But the importance and definition of the two forms, 
and especially that of tragedy, depend less on theory than 
on historical origins and development. 

. . . Although some approach to the tragic may have 
been manifest from the beginnings of the drama in the 
mimetic ceremonies of primitive culture, our present dis- 
tinction between tragedy and comedy traces back to 
Athens, where tragedy as a form of literature had its first 
great development and where it received its first critical 
dennition..<. sr 


. . . . ° ° . ° . 


The basis for much of modern theorizing has been Aris- 
totle’s tentative yet searching analysis of Athenian tragedy. 
Many of the peculiarities of Athenian tragedy—its struc- 
ture without acts but with a chorus, its limitation of three 


1 For a discussion of an earlier meaning of the term “melodrama” and 
the origin of its present use, see chap. 10. 
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actors on the stage at once, its narrow range of mythologi- 
cal subjects—are evidently not essential to securing tragic 
effect. Even the unities, whether as observed in the 
Greek theatre or as defined by French and Italian critics, 
may, after generations of debate, be safely relegated as 
non-essential. Omitting, then, what no one would now 
insist upon as requisite, we may derive from the “Poetics” 
something like the following:— 

Tragedy is a form of drama exciting the emotions of 
pity and fear. Its action should be single and complete, 
presenting a reversal of fortune, involving persons re- 
nowned and of superior attainments, and it should be 
written in poetry embellished with every kind of artistic 
expression. 


. e . ° ° ° ° ° 


In one important respect, however, this definition falls 
short of describing Greek tragedy, and is still more inade- 
quate for modern. Aristotle emphasized the action above 
the characterization, and devoted much attention to the 
requirements of the plot. He did not, moreover, recog- 
nize the importance of the element of conflict, whether 
between man and circumstance, or between men, or 
within the mind of man. The Greek tragedies themselves 
had not failed to exhibit such conflicts; the medieval 
drama, notably in the moralities, emphasized moral con- 
flict; and Renaissance tragedy, wherever it showed any in- 
dependence, particularly in England and Shakespeare, 
took for its theme the conflict of human will with other 
forces... . This important amendment to the tragic 
tradition may be briefly stated: — 

The action of a tragedy should represent a conflict of 
wills, or of will with circumstance, or will with itself, and 
should therefore be based on the characters of the persons 
involved. A typical tragedy is concerned with a great per- 
sonality engaged in a struggle that ends disastrously. 

In the Aristotelian tradition thus amended by the 
Shakespearean or modern conception we have a definition 
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of tragedy that, in spite of differences of theorists and vari- 
ations in practice, is extraordinarily comprehensive. This 
will appear if we consider briefly the separate elements of 
the definition. First: Though the range of emotions has 
been greatly widened in modern tragedy in comparison 
with classical, and though the importance given to love 
and the admission of comedy and even farce have compli- 
cated emotional effect in a way that Sophocles could 
hardly have conceived, yet “pity and fear’ still serve as 
well as any other terms to describe the emotional ap- 
peal peculiar to tragedy. . . . \Second: The reversal of 
fortune has been usually found in tragedy, though in the 
sense of a fall of the mighty, long the favorite theme, it 
cannot be regarded as the essential kernel of a tragic 
action. ‘Third: Though the action of modern tragedies 
has usually been less simple than that of the Greeks, and 
though double plots and many complications have been 
common, yet, after the Elizabethans and the Romanticists, 
the tendency to-day seems to be toward a return to the 
simplicity that Aristotle had in mind. Only in rare in- 
stances, as in ‘““The Doll’s House,” has a dramatist ven- 
tured to leave the action in a state that might be called 
incomplete. Fourth: Though themes have changed and 
widened in range, still the great majority have been con- 
fined to extraordinary events and illustrious persons. 
Renaissance and_ pseudo-classical theorists interpreted 
Aristotle to limit the persons of tragedy to princes or men 
of the highest rank; and tragedy, even in England, long 
adhered to this superficial restriction. But already in the 
sixteenth century there were authors who wrote tragedies 
of ordinary men and contemporary events; and realism 
has broken away from the literary tradition in every gen- 
eration since. Fifth: Tragedy has generally been reserved 
for poetry, and often for poetry of the most embellished 
kind; but here again realism has resorted to a bare style, 
and, particularly in the last century, to prose. 
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Any precise and compact definition is sure to lack in 
comprehensiveness and veracity. It cannot sum up the 
facts of the past and present, much less set rules for the 
BUEUTE.. 6's 


UNIVERSALITY IN COMEDy * 


ALLARDYCE NICOLL 


Class Symbolism. More potent and more common is 
the equivalent to the tragic hero of royalty and empire. 
Comedy, as we have seen, is ordinarily heroless, the mirth 
usually arising from the juxtaposition of a number of 
characters. An analysis of these characters will disclose 
to us that the playwright habitually endeavours to secure 
one of two effects, both dependent on the one idea: he will 
try to introduce several of a particular species or class, or 
he will try to suggest that a certain figure is itself repre- 
sentative of aclass. The fundamental assumption of com- 
edy is that it does not deal with isolated individualities. 
These classes thus presented in the body of comedy will 
obviously have broader ramifications beyond the walls of 
the theatre; and at once there will be raised in the minds 
of the audience a connexion between the particular work 
of art and the wider reaches of humanity as a whole. 
Very frequently, as we have already seen, humorous or 
laughable characters are presented in pairs or in groups. 
The artisans in A Midsummer Night’s Dream include Bot- 
tom, Quince, Snug, and Starveling. Dogberry and Verges, 
Launce and Speed, the two Dromios—all of these, although 
foils to one another, are representative of particular classes, 
and their juxtaposition strengthens the assumption that 
their idiosyncrasies are not peculiar to themselves but 
shared by many another. In the comedies of manners we 
frequently find opposing bands of wits and would-be wits. 


*From The Theory of Drama, chap. 3. London: George G. Harrap 
and Co., Ltd., 1931. Reprinted by permission of the author and the 


publishers. 
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Not all the wits are alike; not all the would-be wits are 
alike; but each group has certain qualities common to all 
its varied representatives. ‘The various “Schools” of the 
eighteenth-century comedy—The School for Scandal, The 
School for Wives, The School for Greybeards—all of them 
ultimately to be traced back to Moliére’s L’Ecole des 
Maris and L’Ecole des Femmes, present characteristics of 
an identically similar nature. 

When a person is isolated in comedy he is nearly always 
a type, a representative of something broader than him- 
self, and in the highest art a representative of what are the 
permanent classes of mankind. *““The characters of Chau- 
cer’s Pilgrims,” said William Blake, “are the characters 
that compose all ages and nations. ... They are the 
physiognomies or lineaments of universal human life, be- 
yond which nature never steps.’ Blake’s words might, in- 
deed, be applied to all fine comedy. Comedy may revel 
in the follies of an age, but we shall find that it usually 
seizes upon those particular follies which are permanent 
in all ages. Sir Toby Belch and Sir Andrew Aguecheek 
are not only Elizabethans; Captain Bobadil, even the gulls 
Matthew and Stephen, are in a way universal; there are 
Mirabels among us, and Sir Fopling Flutters and Mrs. 
Malaprops. This permanent value we shall find in all the 
greatest comedies of the ages. It is this that makes 
Moliére, Shakespeare, Congreve, and Sheridan as fresh 
to-day as when they wrote. Only the lesser dramatists 
will trouble themselves with the topical, the temporary, 
and the particular. It is the lack of these permanent ele- 
ments that makes the comedies of Shadwell, well written 
and well constructed, so dull beside the comedies of 
Etherege; Shadwell strove to reproduce his age, and, ac- 
cordingly, although he has historical value, he has less 
intrinsic worth than many of the other writers who were 
his contemporaries. Comedy may set out to be a mirror 
of the times; but far more, in its highest form, must it be 
a mirror of time. 
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Comedy, therefore, from one point of view, is an ab- 
stract of society, or at least of certain aspects of society. If 
laughter is essentially the punishment of society inflicted 
on certain eccentric types and classes of mankind, we can 
see how it operates to secure a broader significance than is 
included in the literal words and in the actual persons on 
the stage. It is true that the risible has something in it 
peculiarly racial and national, but there are general ‘linea- 
ments’ of humanity which seem to pass beyond the bor- 
ders of the various lands. The virtuoso, the hypocrite, 
the miser, the simpleton who preens himself upon his wit 
—these are figures which are not peculiar to any one coun- 
try, and they appear indiscriminately in the plays of Shake- 
speare, Jonson, Moliére, and Congreve. ‘There are then, 
in high comedy two main suggestions: first, that the char- 
acters are not the characters peculiar to one age or to 
one place; and, second, that the comedy as a whole is but 
a part of, or a mere symbol of the larger world of society 
beyond it. From this springs the feeling of generality, 
the feeling that is presented in high tragedy as well, that 
these facts and situations and persons are not isolated and 
separate, but are simply abstracts of something greater and 
of weightier significance than themselves. 


SOME PLATITUDES CONCERNING DRAMA * 


JOHN GALSWORTHY 


A Drama must be shaped so as to have a spire of mean- 
ing. Every grouping of life and character has its inherent 

moral; and the business of the dramatist is so to pose the 
group as to bring that moral poignantly to the light of 
day. Such is the moral that exhales from plays like Lear, 
Hamlet, and Macbeth. But such is not the moral to be 
found in the great bulk of contemporary Drama. The 
moral of the average play is now, and probably has always 


* From The Inn of Tranquillity. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1912. Reprinted by permission of the publishers. 
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been, the triumph at all costs of a supposed immediate 
ethical good over a supposed immediate ethical evil. 

The vice of drawing these distorted morals has per- 
meated the Drama to its spine; discolored its art, human- 
ity, and significance; infected its creators, actors, audience, 
critics; too often turned it from a picture into a caricature. 
A Drama which lives under the shadow of the distorted 
moral forgets how to be free, fair, and fine—forgets so 
completely that it often prides itself on having forgotten. 

Now, in writing plays, there are, in this matter of the 
moral, three courses open to the serious dramatist. ‘The 
first is: To definitely set before the public that which it 
wishes to have set before it, the views and codes of life by 
which the public lives and in which it believes. This way 
is the most common, successful, and popular. It makes 
the dramatist’s position sure, and not too obviously au- 
thoritative. 

The second course is: To definitely set before the public 
those views and codes of life by which the dramatist him- 
self lives, those theories in which he himself believes, the 
more effectively if they are the opposite of what the public 
wishes to have placed before it, presenting them so that 
the audience may swallow them like powder in a spoonful 
of jam. 

There is a third course: To set before the public no cut- 
and-dried codes, but the phenomena of life and character, 
selected and combined, but not distorted, by the drama- 
tist’s outlook, set down without fear, favor, or prejudice, 
leaving the public to draw such poor moral as nature may 
afford. This third method requires a certain detach- 
ment; it requires a sympathy with, a love of, and a curi- 
osity as to, things for their own sake; it requires a far view, 
together with patient industry, for no immediately prac- 
tical result. 

It was once said of Shakespeare that he had never done 
any good to any one, and never would. ‘This, unfortu- 
nately, could not, in the sense in which the word “good” 
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was then meant, be said of most modern dramatists. In 
truth, the good that Shakespeare did to humanity was of a 
remote, and, shall we say, eternal nature; something of the 
good that men get from having the sky and sea to look at. 
And this partly because he was, in his greater plays at all 
events, free from the habit of drawing a distorted moral. 
Now, the playwright who supplies to the public the facts of 
life distorted by the moral which it expects, does so that he 
may do the public what he considers an immediate good, 
by fortifying its prejudices; and the dramatist who sup- 
plies to the public facts distorted by his own advanced 
morality, does so because he considers that he will at once 
benefit the public by substituting for its worn-out ethics, 
his own. In both cases the advantage the dramatist hopes 
to confer on the public is immediate and practical. 

But matters change, and morals change; men remain— 
and to set men, and the facts about them, down faithfully, 
so that they draw for us the moral of their natural actions, 
may also possibly be of benefit to the community. It is, 
at all events, harder than to set men and facts down, as 
they ought, or ought not to be. This, however, is not to 
say that a dramatist should, or indeed can, keep himself 
and his temperamental philosophy out of his work. Asa 
man lives and thinks, so will he write. But it is certain, 
that to the making of good drama, as to the practice of 
every other art, there must be brought an almost passion- 
ate love of discipline, a white-heat of self-respect, a desire 
to make the truest, fairest, best thing in one’s power; and 
that to these must be added an eye that does not flinch. 
Such qualities alone will bring to a drama the selfless char- 
acter which soaks it with inevitability. 

The word “pessimist” is frequently applied to the few 
dramatists who have been content to work in this way. 
It has been applied, among others, to Euripides, to Shake- 
speare, to Ibsen; it will be applied to many in the future. 
Nothing, however, is more dubious than the way in which 
these two words “‘pessimist” and “optimist” are used; for 
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the optimist appears to be he who cannot bear the world 
as it is, and is forced by his nature to picture it as it ought 
to be, and the pessimist one who can not only bear the 
world as it is, but loves it well enough to draw it faith- 
fully. The true lover of the human race is surely he who 
can put up with it in all its forms, in vice as well as in 
virtue, in defeat no less than in victory; the true seer he 
who sees not only joy but sorrow, the true painter of 
human life one who blinks at nothing. It may be that he 
is also, incidentally, its true benefactor. 

In the whole range of the social fabric there are only 
two impartial persons, the scientist and the artist, and un- 
der the latter heading such dramatists as desire to write 
not only for to-day, but for to-morrow, must strive to 
come. 

But dramatists being as they are made—past remedy— 
it is perhaps more profitable to examine the various points 
at which their qualities and defects are shown. 

The plot! A good plot is that sure edifice which slowly 
rises out of the interplay of circumstance on temperament, 
and temperament on circumstance, within the enclosing at- 
mosphere of an idea. A human being is the best plot there 
is; it may be impossible to see why he is a good plot, because 
the idea within which he was brought forth cannot be fully 
grasped; but it is plain that he is a good plot. He is or- 
ganic. And so it must be with a good play. Reason 
alone produces no good plots; they come by original sin, 
sure conception, and instinctive after-power of selecting 
what benefits the germ. A bad plot, on the other hand, is 
simply a row of stakes, with a character impaled on each— 
characters who would have liked to live, but came to un- 
timely grief; who started bravely, but fell on these stakes, 
placed beforehand in a row, and were transfixed one by 
one, while their ghosts stride on, squeaking and gibbering, 
through the play. Whether these stakes are made of facts 
or of ideas, according to the nature of the dramatist who 
planted them, their effect on the unfortunate characters 
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is the same; the creatures were begotten to be staked, and 
staked they are! ‘The demand for a good plot, not un- 
frequently heard, commonly signifies: “Tickle my sensa- 
tions by stuffing the play with arbitrary adventures, so that 
I need not be troubled to take the characters seriously. 
Set the persons of the play to action, regardless of time, 
sequence, atmosphere, and probability!” 

Now, true dramatic action is what characters do, at once 
contrary, as it were, to expectation, and yet because they 
have already done other things. No dramatist should let 
his audience know what is coming; but neither should 
he suffer his characters to act without making his audience 
feel that those actions are in harmony with temperament, 
and arise from previous known actions, together with the 
temperaments and previous known actions of the other 
characters in the play. ‘The dramatist who hangs his char- 
acters to his plot, instead of hanging his plot to his char- 
acters, is guilty of cardinal sin. 

The dialogue! Good dialogue again is character, mar- 
shalled so as continually to stimulate interest or excite- 
ment. ‘The reason good dialogue is seldom found in plays 
is merely that it is hard to write, for it requires not only 
a knowledge of what interests or excites, but such a feeling 
for character as brings misery to the dramatist’s heart 
when his creations speak as they should not speak—ashes 
to his mouth when they say things for the sake of saying 
them—disgust when they are “‘smart.”’ 

The art of writing true dramatic dialogue is an austere 
art, denying itself all license, grudging every sentence de- 
voted to the mere machinery of the play, suppressing all 
jokes and epigrams severed from character, relying for fun 
and pathos on the fun and tears of life. From start to fin- 
ish good dialogue is hand-made, like good lace; clear, of 
fine texture, furthering with each thread the harmony and 
strength of a design to which all must be subordinated. 

But good dialogue is also spiritual action. In so far as 
the dramatist divorces his dialogue from spiritual action 
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—that is to say, from progress of events, or toward events 
which are significant of character—he is stultifying 
to dodua the thing done; he may make pleasing disquisi- 
tions, he is not making drama. And in so far as he twists 
character to suit his moral or his plot, he is neglecting 
a first principle, that truth to nature which alone invests 
art with hand-made quality. 

The dramatist’s license, in fact, ends with his design. 
In conception alone he is free. He may take what char- 
acter or group of characters he chooses, see them with what 
eyes, knit them with what idea, within the limits of his 
temperament; but once taken, seen, and knitted, he is 
bound to treat them like a gentleman, with the tenderest 
consideration of their mainsprings. ‘Take care of char- 
acter; action and dialogue will take care of themselves! 
The true dramatist gives full rein to his temperament in 
the scope and nature of his subject; having once selected 
subject and characters, he is just, gentle, restrained, 
neither gratifying his lust for praise at the expense of 
his offspring, nor using them as puppets to flout his audi- 
ence. Being himself the nature that brought them forth, 
he guides them in the course predestined at their concep- 
tion. So only have they a chance of defying Time, which 
is always lying in wait to destroy the false, topical, or fash- 
ionable, all—in a word—that is not based on the perma- 
nent elements of human nature. ‘The perfect dramatist 
rounds up his characters and facts within the ring-fence of 
a dominant idea which fulfills the craving of his spirit; 
having got them there, he suffers them to live their own 
lives. 

Plot, action, character, dialogue! But there is yet an- 
other subject for a platitude. Flavour! An impalpable 
quality, less easily captured than the scent of a flower, the 
peculiar and most essential attribute of any work of art! 
It is the thin, poignant spirit which hovers up out of a 
play, and is as much its differentiating essence as is caffeine 
of coffee. Flavour, in fine, is the spirit of the dramatist 
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projected into his work in a state of volatility, so that no 
one can exactly lay hands on it, here, there, or anywhere. 
This distinctive essence of a play, marking its brand, is 
the one thing at which the dramatist cannot work, for it is 
outside his consciousness. A man may have many moods, 
he has but one spirit; and this spirit he communicates in 
some subtle, unconscious way to all his work. It waxes and 
wanes with the currents of his vitality, but no more alters 
than a chestnut changes into an oak. 

For, in truth, dramas are very like unto trees, spring- 
ing from seedlings, shaping themselves inevitably in ac- 
cordance with the laws fast hidden within themselves, 
drinking sustenance from the earth and air, and in conflict 
with the natural forces round them. So they slowly come 
to full growth, until warped, stunted, or risen to fair and 
gracious height, they stand open to all the winds. And 
the trees that spring from each dramatist are of different 
race; he is the spirit of his own sacred grove, into which 
no stray tree can by any chance enter. 

One more platitude. It is not unfashionable to pit one 
form of drama against another—holding up the natural- 
istic to the disadvantage of the epic; the epic to the be- 
littlement of the fantastic; the fantastic to the detriment 
of the naturalistic. Little purpose is thus served. The 
essential meaning, truth, beauty, and irony of things may 
be revealed under all these forms. Vision over life and 
human nature can be as keen and just, the revelation as 
true, inspiring, delight-giving, and thought-provoking, 
whatever fashion be employed—it is simply a question of 
doing it well enough to uncover the kernel of the nut. 
Whether the violet come from Russia, from Parma, or 
from England, matters little. Close by the Greek temples 
at Paestum there are violets that seem redder, and sweeter, 
than any ever seen—as though they have sprung up out of 
the footprints of some old pagan goddess; but under the 
April sun, in a Devonshire lane, the little blue scentless 
violets capture every bit as much of the spring. And so 
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it is with drama—no matter what its form—it need only 
be the ‘‘real thing,’ need only have caught some of the 
precious fluids, revelation, or delight, and imprisoned 
them within a chalice to which we may put our lips and 
continually drink. 

And yet, starting from this last platitude, one may per- 
haps be suffered to speculate as to the particular forms that 
our renascent drama is likely to assume. For our drama 
is renascent, and nothing will stop its growth. It is not 
renascent because this or that man is writing, but because 
of a new spirit. A spirit that\is no doubt in part the 
gradual outcome of the impact on our home-grown art, 
of Russian, French, and Scandinavian influences, but 
which in the main rises from an awakened humanity in 
the conscience of our time. 

What, then, are to be the main channels down which 
the renascent English drama will float in the coming 
years? It is more than possible that these main channels 
will come to be two in number and situated far apart. 

The one will be the broad and clear-cut channel of nat- 
uralism, down which will course a drama _ poignantly 
shaped, and inspired with high intention, but faithful to 
the seething and multiple life around us, drama such as 
some are inclined to term photographic, deceived by a 
seeming simplicity into forgetfulness of the old proverb, 
‘““Ars est celare artem,”’ ld oblivious of the fact that, to 
be vital, to grip, such drama is in every respect as depend- 
ent on imagination, construction, selection, and elimina- 
tion—the main laws of artistry—as ever was the romantic 
or rhapsodic play. The question of naturalistic tech- 
nique will bear, indeed, much more study than has yet 
been given to it. The aim of the dramatist employing 
it is obviously to create such an illusion of actual life pass- 
ing on the stage as to compel the spectator to pass through 
an experience of his own, to think, and talk, and move 
with the people he sees thinking, talking, and moving in 
front of him. A false phrase, a single word out of tune 
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or time, will destroy that illusion and spoil the surface as 
surely as a stone heaved into a still pool shatters the image 
seen there. But this is only the beginning of the reason 
why the naturalistic is the most exacting and difficult of 
all techniques. It is easy enough to reproduce the exact 
conversation and movements of persons in a room; it is 
desperately hard to produce the perfectly natural conver- 
sation and movements of those persons, when each natural 
phrase spoken and each natural movement made has not 
only to contribute toward the growth and perfection of a 
drama’s soul, but also to be a revelation, phrase by phrase, 
movement by movement, of essential traits of character. 
To put it another way, naturalistic art, when alive, indeed 
to be alive at all, is simply the art of manipulating a pro- 
cession of most delicate symbols. Its service is the sway- 
ing and focussing of men’s feelings and thoughts in the 
various departments of human life. It will be like a 
steady lamp, held up from time to time, in whose light 
things will be seen for a space clearly and in due pro- 
portion, freed from the mists of prejudice and partisan- 
ship. 

And the other of these two main channels will, I think, 
be a twisting and delicious stream, which will bear on its 
breast new barques of poetry, shaped, it may be, like prose, 
but a prose incarnating through its fantasy and symbolism 
all the deeper aspirations, yearning, doubts, and mysteri- 
ous stirrings of the human spirit; a poetic prose-drama, 
emotionalizing us by its diversity and purity of form and in- 
vention, and whose province will be to disclose the ele- 
mental soul of man and the forces of Nature, not perhaps 
as the old tragedies disclosed them, not necessarily in the 
epic mood, but always with beauty and in the spirit of 
discovery. 

Such will, I think, be the two vital forms of our drama 
in the coming generation. And between these two forms 
there must be no crude unions; they are too far apart, the 
cross is too violent. For, where there is a seeming blend 
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of lyricism and naturalism, it will on examination be 
found, I think, to exist only in plays whose subjects or set- 
tings—as in Synge’s “Playboy of the Western World,” or 
in Mr. Masefield’s ““Nan’’—are so removed from our ken 
that we cannot really tell, and therefore do not care, 
whether an absolute illusion is maintained. ‘The poetry 
which may and should exist in naturalistic drama, can 
only be that of perfect rightness of proportion, rhythm, 
shape—the poetry, in fact, that lies in all vital things. It 
is the ill-mating of forms that has killed a thousand plays. 
We want no more bastard drama; no more attempts to 
dress out the simple dignity of everyday life in the pea- 
cock’s feathers of false lyricism; no more straw-stuffed 
heroes or heroines; no more rabbits and goldfish from the 
conjurer’s pockets, nor any limelight. Let us have star- 
light, moonlight, sunlight, and the light of our own self- 
respects. 
My library 
Was dukedom large enough. 
SHAKESPEARE, The Tempest, I, 2. 


WITHIN THE GATEs * 


Sean O’Casey’s Fantasy of Hyde Park— 
Drama of Life as They Lead It 
Out-of-Doors 


BROOKS ATKINSON 


Inscrutable are the ways of Providence. For years the 
gentry idling in the studios have dreamed dispassionately 
of a brave, many-voiced form of drama that would plunge 
deeper and soar higher than nervous realism and employ 
singing and dancing as handmaids of the stage. The man 
who has at last worked the miracle received his early train- 
ing, not in the classrooms or ateliers, but on the streets and 
docks and in the tenements of Dublin. Sean O’Casey’s 


*From The New York Times, Oct. 28, 1934. Reprinted by permission 
of Mr. Atkinson and the Times. 
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“Within the Gates,” which is now on view at the National 
Theatre, has given the drama greater compass and a more 
exalted spirit than any new drama I have seen. Since 
there is keen difference of opinion about Mr. O’Casey’s 
fantasy, this chronicle may as well be presented as an ex- 
pression of personal opinion. And the fact is that in my 
experience as a professional play-goer the plays I remem- 
ber with the deepest gratitude have departed from the 
realistic scheme—‘“The Green Pastures’ and “Yellow 
Jack.” Realism is practical and forceful. You cannot 
ask for a grimmer anatomy of death than “Mourning Be- 
comes Electra” or a more exciting show than “Broadway.” 
But the dramatist who is aglow with spirit cannot get 
higher than tip-toe on the realistic stage. “‘A poet soaring 
in the high region of his fancies, with his garland and 
singing robes about him,” must invent a buoyant medium 
of expression. 


From any long point of view it is childish to wonder 
that a man bred to physical labor should succeed where 
conscious artists have failed. Work does not terrify the 
laborer. Being a man confident of his strength he at- 
tacks a job with singleness of purpose. What makes 
“Within the Gates” not merely a technical achievement, 
but a fantasy impregnated with the joy and terror of life, 
is the simplicity of Mr, O’Casey’s courage. He is a nat- 
ural man. If the world were not a debased corner of the 
universe every man would be a natural being with noth- 
ing to fear and nothing to hide. But life on this ball 
spinning through the Milky Way is so twisted by false 
dogmas, vanity, greed and economic insecurity that a nat- 
ural man like Walt Whitman or Sean O’Casey is a cosmic 
event. Life is astonishingly simple for a man who has 
no reservations. Without bragging or making disingenu- 
ous responses, he can say what he feels and believes, for 
he is free. No one can intimidate him or overpower him; 
no one can put him out of countenance. He is free to 
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march forward in the direction of his genius; and he can 
even love his enemies if he wishes. 


When Mr. O’Casey left Dublin, after a tumultuous 
quarrel with the directors of the Abbey Theatre who 
would not produce “The Silver Tassie,” he settled in Lon- 
don and fell under the spell of Hyde Park. In that gar- 
den and open-air forum, where the quacks and the proph- 
ets rub shoulders, the spiritual drama of England is played 
every day of the year. We have nothing quite like it 
here, although Central Park, Union Square, the Battery 
and the open piers are pungent with humanity. But to 
the poet, in whose eye the beauty liveth, Hyde Park is a 
microcosm of modern England. Life saunters aimlessly 
by—love, fear, terror, lust, devotion to God, an unending 
processional of denials and affirmations. Having his 
mind open Mr. O’Casey has relished the whole pageant 
and sweetened it with the natural love he had for things 
that grow, sing, and are alive. 


Whether “Within the Gates” is a fantasy or masque or 
either I’m sure I don’t know, nor does Mr. O’Casey. 
Once he lived next door to Milton’s cottage. ““Beyond 
Milton’s cottage is O’Casey’s bungalow,” he used to an- 
nounce to his friends with a ripple of Irish humor.  Per- 
haps there is a touch of Milton in the play. Certainly 
there is a strong infiltration of the full-blooded Shake- 
spearean speech, and a few hints of classic drama, expres- 
sionism and ‘The Shepheards Calendar.” In four scenes 
with a common setting, representing Spring, Summer, 
Autumn and Winter, Mr. O’Casey presents the myriad folk 
of Hyde Park in pursuit of the glories of being alive. 
Some of it is grandly comic, like the interminable argu- 
ments about God and atheism. Some of it is satiric, like 
the Bishop’s elephantine truckling to the common peo- 
ple. Some of it is terrifyingly tragic, like the chorus of 
the down-and-outs. None of the characters is an individ- 
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ual. ‘They are all symbolic of various aspects of life. Al- 
though “Within the Gates” has only the most trifling 
story, it is essentially a drama of life in Opposition to 
death. ‘Those who are most gloriously alive in it are al- 
ways within earshot of death. You soon know where Mr. 
O’Casey’s sympathies lie. He showers his poetic riches 
upon those who live fearlessly—upon The Dreamer, in 
fact, whom I wish Mr. O’Casey had labeled The Poet. 
When the cringing, lamenting chorus of the down-and- 
outs reaches out hungrily for another corpse The Dreamer 
drives them back with a song: 


Way for the strong and the swift and the fearless; 

Life that is stirr’d with the fear of its life, let it die; 

Let it sink down, let it die, and pass from our vision forever. 

Sorrow and pain we shall have, and struggle unending; 

We shall weave courage with pain, and fight through the 
struggle unending. 

Way for the strong and the swift and the fearless; 

Life that is weak with the terror of life, let it die; 

Let it sink down, let it die, and pass from our vision forever! 


When “Within the Gates” was published last Winter I 
did not foresee the lyric beauty of the acting production. 
If Charles Morgan and George Jean Nathan had not ad- 
mired it so keenly I should have been willing to conclude 
that the tumultuous author of “Juno and the Paycock”’ 
and “The Plough and the Stars” had strayed completely 
beyond his depth. But the buoyant performance now on 
view at the National is the finest evidence of what they 
and he foresaw in this great play. That tremulous pro- 
duction proves that “Within the Gates” is no literary 
piece, but theatre incarnate, not to be savored apart from 
the stage. The ballet dancing is lamentably patronizing 
and should be eliminated. But the music, which is as 
pure as a folk dance or a troubadour’s love song, and 
James Reynold’s sense of living color in the costumes and 
settings, and the acting of Lillian Gish and Bramwell 
Fletcher, have lifted the magnificence of the spirit out of 
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the bare text. Once upon a time Yeats wrote of Synge: 
“The ordinary student of drama will not find anywhere 
in ‘The Well of the Saints’ that excitement of will in the 
presence of attainable advantages which he is accustomed 
to think the natural stuff of drama.” Something of the 
same sort applies to “Within the Gates.” Mr. O’Casey is 
not trying to impose his will on ours. Sitting in Hyde 
Park he has found life good, in spite of distant alarms, and 
he has transmuted his thoughts into song, dance and 
drama. “Our mother, the earth, is a maiden again, 
young, fair, and a maiden again,” his chorus sings when 
the curtains part. Full of the common joy, O’Casey has 
uttered some, like one of the noblest of his predecessors. 


For THE MopERN AUSTENITE * 


‘Pride and Prejudice’ Has Been Wooed by the Stage Without 
Any Loss of Its Good Reputation 


BROOKS ATKINSON 


Now that “Pride and Prejudice” is here, another rule of 
workshop will have to be discarded. The bigwigs have 
long agreed that good plays cannot be conjured out of 
novels unless the playwright throws the book out of the 
window directly he has read it and writes his play as an 
independent work of art. Slavish copies of novels make 
sluggish plays. But here is the instance of “Pride and 
Prejudice” which Helen Jerome has snipped out of the 
pages of Jane Austen’s novel and which a troupe of gay 
actors has translated into spirited comedy. It is plain 
Jane and excellent theatre. 


Grant Miss Jerome a little stage license. In order to 
simplify the story she has discarded the more innocuous 
of the sisters, thus reducing the Bennet progeny to Eliza- 


* From The New York Times, Nov. 17, 1935. Reprinted by permission 
of Mr. Atkinson and the Times. 
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beth, Jane and Lydia. She has omitted Darcy’s sister, who 
is a minor though attractive character in the novel; and 
Mr. Gardiner, the able and loyal uncle, appears in the 
play only by report. For some reason which is less clear 
Miss Jerome has made Elizabeth a guest in the imposing 
house of Lady Catherine de Bourgh, where her conduct is 
disingenuously lacking in respect for her host. Miss Jerome 
has also conventionalized Jane Bennet’s broken heart over 
Mr. Brimley’s absence; the gravity of her vapors makes 
his romantic return exiguously mawkish. That: very 
nearly exhausts Miss Jerome’s bill of exceptions. Other- 
wise, she has skillfully compressed the story by eliminat- 
ing a great deal of the narrative. Since Jane told her 
stories chiefly in terms of dialogue, the lines of the comedy 
are mostly identical with the conversations in the book. 
And what gay lines they are to hear in the theatre on the 
lips of actors who speak crisply and catch sardonic under- 
tones! 


It would be idle to pretend that the comedy is an exact 
rendering of the novel, for it is not, and an exact render- 
ing would be pretty tedious business. The comedy is 
considerably funnier than the book. Although Jane Aus- 
ten had a piquant mind and thoroughly enjoyed the irony 
of the match-making manners of her day, she was no social 
rebel. She accepted the manners as personal rules of con- 
duct, as she proved in the propriety of her letters of advice 
to Fanny Knight. But Miss Jerome’s conscientious com- 
pression of a long novel into a rapid comedy has the odd 
effect of animating the story into roguish, witty satire. 
Gone are the grave, maidenly passages of remorse and 
anxiety, which in the novel show Elizabeth to be essen- 
tially a decorous creature of an artificial age. In the 
play Mr. Collins’s coy and insufferable proposal of mar- 
riage is almost caricature. But match-making was a can- 
did pursuit in the late eighteenth century (when “Pride 
and Prejudice” was actually written) and what Mr. Collins 
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had to offer to one of five penniless girls was too practical 
and real to be wholly amusing. 


For the freedom of our manners prevents us from tak- 
ing Jane Austen in the theatre exactly on her own terms 
as a realist with minor satirical impulses. Her comedy 
was more a matter of glints and gleams than raillery. 
The scatter-brained Mrs. Bennet was not merely a comic 
character but something of a social liability to her family. 
Not that this column is raising objections—Heaven for- 
bid! If Mr. Darcy were merely a stiffish egotist in the 
theatre we should probably dislike him, but when Colin 
Keith-Johnston, abetted by a coat with a swaggering shoul- 
der line, lays on the fatuousness we are completely di- 
verted. His back as he crosses the stage is an open invita- 
tion to laughter, which was not precisely the view Miss 
Bennet held of him. Lady Catherine was a harridan, 
but was she the social enormity Miss Kruger makes her? 
Mr. Collins was an obsequious dog, but was he the jack-in- 
the-box of Mr. Scott’s highly risible acting? In the acting 
of Miss Kruger and Mr. Scott there is a goodly dash of 
Hogarth, whose creatures were broad rebukes to eight- 
eenth century foibles. Your perfect Austenite would 
have to rap their knuckles. 


That would be the sort of pedantry the theatre can do 
without. For the substance of ‘‘Pride and Prejudice” has 
been admirably adapted to the stage—the conceit of 
Darcy, the boorishness of his remarks about Elizabeth at 
the assembly, Mr. Brimley’s spontaneous attraction to 
Jane, Mr. Wickham’s deceitful social charm, Mr. Darcy’s 
overbearing proposal of marriage and then the logical 
conclusion to a capital story. If the story is a little alien 
to modern sensibilities the characters are vigorous and in- 
telligible. “They live with more spirit than the manners 
they affect; and the acting and directing of “Pride and 
Prejudice” are a considerable credit to our theatre. As 
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Darcy, Mr. Keith-Johnston gives an extraordinarily satis- 
fying performance—fully imagined and portrayed. Adri- 
anne Allen is thoroughly alert to the quickness of Eliza- 
beth’s mind (which, incidentally, was more than a casual 
piece of Jane Austen’s mind). In the part of Jane Ben- 
net, who is the eldest sister and inferior in wit only to 
Elizabeth, Helen Chandler is thoroughly attractive in a 
period costuming that becomes her. ‘The garrulous, silly 
Mrs. Bennet is brilliantly re-created in the pithy acting of 
Lucile Watson; and Percy Waram relishes as keenly as the 
audience the crotchety humors of the detached head of a 
giddy family. As the director Robert Sinclair might have 
staged the play too meticulously for lively theatre or too 
broadly for legitimate fooling. But he has staged it with 
just the proper enjoyment of a rare book and a period of 
absurd social manners; and Jo Mielziner, the magnificent, 
has blessed it with costumes that carry a flick of wit in 
their draping. “Nice’’ was a word that Jane Austen en- 
joyed; it had for her many fine shades of meaning. Why 
should we boggle at it here? ‘‘Pride and Prejudice” is a 
nice comedy—also a lovable play. 


STANDARDS FOR JUDGING A PLAy * 


BROOKS ATKINSON 


Several months ago a correspondent in Oberlin, Ohio, 
baffled this department with a simple question. Although 
that in itself is nothing remarkable it is provoking. “By 
what standard is a play considered good or bad?” she in- 
quired. “What constitutes a good play?” she went on to 
ask; ‘‘what is the yardstick that one uses?” ‘Those are rea- 
sonable questions to put to an office that is in the business 
of handing out judgments, and there ought to be some 
way of answering them with equal simplicity. Although 
the letter has been lying on this desk since last March and 


* From The New York Times, Aug. 28, 1938. Reprinted by permission 
of Mr. Atkinson and the Times. 
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at various times I have contemplated various answers to it, 
nothing really satisfactory has occurred to me. ‘The 
phrase “good play’ embraces such a broad range of dra- 
matic writing from casual after-dinner entertainment to 
heroic tragedy that I know of no yardstick nimble enough 
to measure all the good things we see in the course of a 
Broadway season. 

“But pray, you that are a critic, is this play according 
to your dramatic rules, as you call them?” Sir Roger de 
Coverley earnestly inquired. Probably that question was 
ironic. But it might conceivably have been answered in 
the eighteenth century when Dryden was dictating liter- 
ary fashions and scholars still consulted Aristotle’s “Po- 
etics” with faith in their hearts. “There was cultural au- 
thority in those formal days. But where are we to find 
one rule now that recognizes the dramatic virtue of both 
“You Can’t Take It With You” and “Our Town’? We 
can’t, unless it is the fatuous one of “I know what I like,” 
which merely begs the questions and deepens the confu- 
sion. 


Suppose we take the broadest rule possible. Suppose 
we say: “Any play that entertains its audience is a good 
play.” As a definition that is about as loose as a bur- 
lesque show, but let us apply it. “You Can’t Take It 
With You” is a good play because in its own fashion it 
entertains the large audience we have for farce in this 
country. “Our Town” is a good play because it over- 
whelms the audience for serious drama. If this definition 
is anything except so much academic sophistry, however, 
“Abie’s Irish Rose” was the best play ever written, for 
no play has delighted so many audiences. There is one 
further difficulty. Neither of these two representative 
plays has satisfied everybody. Some of the very playgoers 
for whom “You Can’t Take It With You” was written 
have complained that it is only a laboriously assembled 
vaudeville show, and they do not like it. And ‘Our 
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Town” seems pretentious, maudlin and silly to a lot of 
intelligent people who ought to know better. It de- 
pressed Mrs. Roosevelt; she did not like it. No, the defi- 
nition proposed at the head of this paragraph will not do 
because it does not coincide with the facts of playgoing. 


Suppose, then, we submit to authority. Let us say that 
a play is good if it entertains an audience of experienced 
and cultivated playgoers. [hat comes perilously close to 
being the situation that now obtains in the theatre. 
Apart from the snobbery involved in the choice of such a 
blue-ribbon jury, however, it is not a system that any one 
can endorse with a clear conscience. Experienced and 
cultivated playgoers are notoriously unreliable mentors. 
Pepys thought that “Romeo and Juliet” was one of the 
silliest and most tedious plays he had ever seen. Tolstoy 
had no use for Shakespeare. After the premiére of “The 
Sea Gull” experienced and cultivated playgoers advised 
Chekhov to quit writing for the stage. Ibsen was prac- 
tically excommunicated from the human race when his 
first realistic plays began to come out, and Shaw encoun- 
tered such indifference and lack of understanding that he 
was completely discouraged at one time and ready to try 
his luck at some other form of writing. Beware of au- 
thority: it is not omniscient enough. Although it is in- 
teresting in its attitude toward familiar work, it is value- 
less in the presence of originality. 


There is another way of approaching this subject. 
When the Oberlin correspondent inquires, “What consti- 
tutes a good play?” she is obviously thinking, not of the 
effect it may have on an audience, but of the play itself. 
‘Possibly she assumes that there must be some way of writ- 
ing a play that is perfect and correct. But here again it 
is impossible to lay down any rules without in some way 
limiting a limitless subject. For good plays are written in 
any number of styles from the naive fantasy of “The 
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Green Pastures’ and the classical fantasy of “Within the 
Gates’ to the austere realism of “Of Mice and Men” and 
the nervous symbolism of “Golden Boy.” ‘The most we 
can do by way of definition is to agree on the principles of 
a serious work of art. The good play in this sense is the 
one that goes beyond our experience and illuminates life, 
deepening and widening our understanding, as in the 
plays by O'Neill, or giving a broader significance to con- 
temporary life, as in the plays of Maxwell Anderson. No 
rules for craftsmanship can be imposed on the drama: 
every playwright is his own technician, which is a rela- 
tively unimportant part of saying something in public. 
All we can expect from good plays of serious intention are 
dynamic ideas and vital characters. ‘The chief elements 
in a work of art are the subject and the drive of the mind 
behind it. 


All this sort of discussion, however, is based on the false 
assumption that the taste of an audience is impeccable. 
“The drama’s laws the drama’s patrons give,” Dr. Johnson 
said. ‘That is hardly the way it works out in practice. 
The drama’s laws are crammed down the throats of super- 
cilious audiences by aggressive playwrights. Not the au- 
dience, but the artist, has the superior energy, the insight 
and the ability to make progressive decisions; and if he has 
an original mind, the audience will actively resist him. 
In all speculations about the technique and art of the 
drama there is too little recognition of the fact that fre- 
quently it is the audiences that fail the drama. What 
constitutes a good audience is just as essential to the ful- 
fillment of art as what constitutes a good play. The man 
who is bored in the theatre is very likely both shallow and 
vain, which is a fatal combination and should be looked 
into. “Boring” is a word that cuts both ways and may 
mean, not superiority of mind but emotional sterility, 
petty arrogance and a general lack of generosity. The 
man who is bored is partly dead, and he can kill the best 
play ever written’ by lacking the energy to understand it. 


HE mA RUC Or MME SHOR jes LORY 


BLANCHE COLTON WILLIAMS 


INTRODUCTORY 


Most ENTERTAINING OF ALL LITERARY TYPES, NARRATIVE 
has the longest, most distinguished history. Before the 
invention of symbols that reported more or less per- 
manently stories true or fictive, the teller of tales held 
by his dramatic postures and beguiling voice, fre- 
quently raised in lyric outburst, an enchanted group 
of old and young. At best, he was an artist, who kept 
his hearers in suspense, swayed their emotions, and 
satisfied them by his climax. He reproduced swish- 
ing wave, whistling wind, the roar of the beast, the 
tones of his hero. He pictured scenes of struggle be- 
tween warring men; he touched the strings of his crude 
harp or the vents of his reed pipe, intensifying emo- 
tional appeal. ‘This teller of tales is not yet extinct; 
he may be heard, for example, in the moonlit square 
of Bou-Saada, drawing about him dark-skinned, bur- 
nous-robed men of the desert. 

Such storytelling is not literature, though it may be 
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part of literary annals recorded either before or after. 
From the time a people invented symbols, however, 
whether hieroglyphs on papyrus, cuneiforms on clay, 
or runes on a boulder, that people had the beginnings 
of narrative literature, and it was of necessity briefer 
than by word of mouth. ‘The gravestone today perpet- 
uates that early narrative art, of which relics exist in the 
small Babylonian clay tablet or in so important a stele 
as the Rosetta Stone. As civilization advanced, man 
published more frequently; and whether he carved 
_ hieroglyphs, cut cuneiforms, wrote the Greek alphabet, 
or printed on paper, primarily he published narrative. 
From far back, measured by man’s small cycle, stories 
remain; such as the Nimrod-epos in Babylonian cunei- 
form; the Egyptian Book of the Dead, in the hieroglyphs 
of the Papyrus of Ani; the Jataka Tales, or Buddhist 
Birth Stories, in bas-relief Sanskrit. Narratives from 
ancient Greek and Roman and Teutonic literatures are 
too well-known for mention; among many survivals 
are epic, novel, and short tale, which attained perfec- 
tion in the Greek myth. 


THE SHORT STORY IN ENGLAND 


If the short story is not new, why is it often called an 
invention of the early nineteenth century? In brief, 
written for its own civilization, it is an American in- 
vention; but without preceding centuries of tale-telling 
and tale-writing, it could not exist as it exists today. 

In France and England narrative in verse form was 
at its zenith just before the invention of printing, when 
distribution through the written word reached com- 
paratively few, and when the story still circulated 
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through oral transmission. Romances, miracles, and 
stories of contemporary life attained perfection in 
‘Chaucer's Canterbury Tales. Such narratives, grad- 
ually overshadowed by the popular mystery and mira- 
cle plays, mentioned by Chaucer himself, were almost 
wholly eclipsed by the Elizabethan comedy, tragedy, 
and chronicle history play. Not quite wholly; narra- 
tive survived in the pamphlets and novels of such men 
as Greene, Lodge, Nashe, and Deloney. In the seven- 
teenth century the one English art epic, Paradise Lost, 
dwarfed all other narratives with the exception of 
Pilgrim’s Progress. 

In the essay of the eighteenth century, prose re- 
covered through renewed interest in characterization. 
Sir Roger de Coverley might easily have become the 
hero of a novel, had his creator been at pains to con- 
struct one; but Steele only pointed the way, oppor- 
tunely followed by Richardson, Fielding, and others 
until the Age of the Romanticists in the early nine- 
teenth century. Then the short story returned, 
through “The Ancient Mariner,” “Michael,” “Isa- 
bella,” ““Mazeppa,’ and other poems. Roughly at the 
same time, Blackwood’s Magazine, the Edinburgh 
Magazine, and similar periodicals were established; 
with them rose the demand not only for serialized 
novels but for short prose tales. ‘he time was ripe 
for the modern short story, latest member in the long 
lineage of narrative. 


EDGAR ALLAN POE: HIS THEORIES 


Born in Boston, 1809, removed at the age of two or 
three years to Richmond, Edgar Poe was adopted by 
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the tobacco merchant John Allan. Living in a home 
of wealth and culture, the boy enjoyed leisure and 
good schooling. In England, where he studied four 
or five years, he read with keen interest old classics and 
new magazines. ‘The incipient critic and logician be- 
gan then to theorize about success or lack of success in 
English tales, observing that unity of impression or 
effect, suspense, and climax are prime requisites of 
satisfaction. Some stories did satisfy; others were 
plethoric, forfeiting satisfaction through irrelevancy; 
others were thin, insipid. When many years after- 
ward Poe criticized Hawthorne’s Twice-Told Tales, 
he exploited his thesis growing out of early appraisals, 
in a few paragraphs that became famous as the first 
literary criticism in America, the first worthy the name. 
The often quoted paragraph, beginning, “A skilful 
literary artist has constructed a tale,”’ implicitly recog- 
nizes, in existing narratives, characteristics that should 
be. heightened, sharpened, and other characteristics 
that should be depressed or omitted; explicitly, it 
points a definite route to a desired end. 

The author must fashion his thoughts, Poe con- 
tinued, not to accommodate his incidents; but if he has 
- In mind a unique or single effect, he invents incidents 
and combines effects that help to establish the precon- 
ceived total effect. Even the first sentence must work 
toward the final impression; every word must contrib- 
ute to the design. If the artist succeeds, he satisfies 
his reader. 

Elsewhere in the two comments on Twice-Told 
Tales,’ Poe says that with the exception of the rhymed 


1 The first appeared in Graham’s Magazine, April, 1842; the second in 
the same magazine, May, 1842. 
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poem he has always regarded the tale, not to exceed in 
reading time one half hour, as affording the best op- 
portunity of the highest talent. “The tale may be read 
at one sitting and so has the force derived from totality, 
which the novel lacks; its domain is vaster than that of 
the poem, for it may be ratiocinative, sarcastic, or hu- 
morous, qualities not suited to the poem (What would 
he say of twentieth century verse?); terror, passion, 
horror, and other effects, moreover, not legitimate in 
the poem may be used legitimately in the tale. 

In his own stories, and in other criticisms, Poe fore- 
shadowed and emphasized this critique. In his review 
of Dickens’ Old Curiosity Shop, for example,’ he had 
made similar observations; in that on the reprinted 
Vicar of Wakefield,’ he inveighed against pictorial il- 
lustrations because even they break the unity of con- 
ception. In November, 1847,* he repeated much of 
his article on Hawthorne and much of his philosophy. 
In subsequent reviews he expanded and reiterated his 
theories, which were no momentary flash. Perhaps 
the best confirming and enlarging passages are to be 
found in “The Philosophy of Composition.” * Writ- 
ing chiefly of ““The Raven,” he declares that he has no 
difficulty in recalling the progressive steps of any of his 
compositions. ‘‘Every plot worthy the name,” he de- 
clares, ‘‘“must be elaborated to its dénouement before 
anything be attempted with the pen. It is only with 
the dénouement constantly in view that we can give a 
plot its indispensable air of consequence, or causation, 
by making the incidents and especially the tone, at all 


2 Graham’s, May, 1841. 
8 January, 1842. 

4 Godey’s Lady’s Book, 
5 Graham’s, April, 1846. 
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points, tend to the development of the intention.” 
He begins, he states, with his effect, keeps originality 
in view, originality so obviously and easily attainable; 
he asks whether the effect can best be achieved by in- 
cident or tone, or by peculiar combinations of these 
elements. Singleness of effect of “any literary work” 
demands that it be read at one sitting; and no advan- 
tage can outweigh the loss of totality, a loss in which 
two or more sittings must result. Brevity, he adds, 
must be in direct ratio to the intended effect. always 
provided a certain degree of duration is requisite for 
the production of any effect at all. Elsewhere, in 
. denying artistic force for the epigram, which is too 
brief, and also wherever he comments on length, he 
follows Horace’s Ars Poetica. He derived from the 
Roman. 

Excitement or elevation of feeling is not above the 
popular nor below the critical taste, and Poe designed 
his own works for universal appreciation; hence, the 
requisite of exaltation. Other desiderata, he adds 
after applying his theories to “The Raven,” are close 
circumscription of space, necessary to the effect of in- 
sulated incident, “‘it has the force of a frame to a pic- 
ture’; contrast, which deepens the ultimate impres- 
sion; and the invariable requisites, “some amount of 
complexity or more properly, adaptation; some amount 
of suggestiveness, some undercurrent, however indefi- 
nite, of meaning.” Suggestion, he affirms, imparts to 
a work of art the quality of richness. 

These principles, now no longer startling because 
later so frequently exemplified, were then revolution- 
ary. /If Poe did not invent the modern short story, he 
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constructed the basis of its improved architecture, 
through stating repeatedly means of obtaining the 
form, and consequently produced greater pleasure for 
the reader.) He advocated pleasure, entertainment; 
he abhorred the ethical or moral conclusion. Artists 
there had been before him, in America as in France 
and England; but Irving and Hawthorne, whom he 
admired, were critically inexpressive.® 


POE’S STORIES 


So much for the fundamentals of modern short story 
art, fundamentals not speedily built upon except by 
Poe himself. Application of his theories to his own 
stories can result in only one conclusion: he practiced 
what he preached; in “The Cask of Amontillado,” for 
example, “The Fall of the House of Usher,” “The 
Tell-Tale Heart,” “The: Black Cat;” “The Pit and 
the Pendulum,” “The Masque of the Red Death.” 
Analysis of any one of these will demonstrate, what 
needs no demonstration, that in each of his best tales 
Poe was intent upon securing a particular effect and in 
each a peculiar excellence of originality. Inevitably, 
in considering the possibilities of climax and denoue- 
ment, he recognized not only the forceful effect of be- 
ginning as near the climax as possible, but the unique 
effect of progressing backward from denouement to 
beginning. Inevitably, also, the latter process sug- 
gested to him the detective story, a genre invented by 
him and illustrated by three varieties: ‘““The Murders 


6 Of skilfully constructed tales, the best example that occurred to Poe 
in 1847 was “Murder Will Out,” by William Gilmore Simms; but even 
that story, he lamented, had glaring faults. 
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in the Rue Morgue,” accenting the physical; “The 
Mystery of Marie Rogét,” emphasizing the intellectual, 
and “The Purloined Letter,” balancing the physical 
and concrete with the intellectual and philosophical. 
From these three sources flows the stream of detective 
stories which, long or short, are today the most popular 
form of escape literature. Closely akin to these in 
some respects, “The Gold Bug” improved an existing 
form sometimes confused with the detective story, the 
tale of mystery. 

Something of the timeless and the universal exists in 
Poe’s narratives; their faults lie in their strength, the 
faults of extremes, of overemphasis. ‘To further his 
effect, he used situations and incidents shockingly bi- 
zarre, melodramatic. He took no chances on losing 
his effect, to achieve which he invoked torture, murder, 
death, and the tomb. 


POE’S SUCCESSORS 


Consistently enough, Poe did not “surprise’’ his 
readers. For his ideals, the end was inevitable; he 
had already constructed it as the one and only end. 
To startle or waylay would have been for him unfair 
dealing. His immediate successors in America, how- 
ever, Thomas Bailey Aldrich and Frank R. Stockton, 
possessing humor and whimsy, experimented with the 
improvement of climax or denouement, and attained 
fame chiefly for their two respective stories, “Marjorie 
Daw” and ‘““The Lady or the Tiger.’’ Both Aldrich 
and Stockton broke, in a sense, their implicit agree- 
ment with the reader who, on taking up a tale, expects 
it to be complete, a cosmos in itself, and a complete 
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cosmos. Yet Aldrich, though he tricks the reader by 
the confession that his heroine never existed, tricks 
him through a character who tricks another; the reader 
forgets his own deception in the comforting thought 
that he was not the first to be deceived. Stockton 
pleases by subtle flattery in asking participation; it is 
as if he said, “I don’t know. See here, what do you 
think about it?” Obviously, the Lady-or-the-Tiger 
ending could be used only once or twice; obviously the 
Marjorie-Daw ending would best remain unique. 
Stockton repeated his trick in “The Discourager of 
Hesitancy’; Aldrich, advancing a step, by use of in- 
congruity effected two other surprises. In “Mlle. 
Olympe Zabriskie’ he applies the terminal shock by 
revealing that a young woman is in reality a young 
man; and in “Goliath” he depends solely upon incon- 
gruity between the connotation in the word Goliath 
and the actually diminutive dog. 

Both Stockton and Aldrich, in these tentative at- 
tempts, began blazing a trail; but the first to achieve a 
surprise that was prearranged, suggested by clues, 
bound up with plot and character, was Guy de Maupas- 
sant. In “The Necklace’ he advances far beyond the 
Americans. ‘Watch out, I am leading you wrong,” 
the French writer hints, all along; and, goggling over 
the final sentence, the fair-minded reader forgives the 
author, who fairly misled him. 

Since the art of surprise is as old in English litera- 
ture as the ballad and the nursery tale, the question 
arises, “Why did story writers not sooner and more 
eagerly avail themselves of it?” ‘The answer lies prob- 
ably in that it was felt to be childish. “Baby Lon” 
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had pleased a community folk hundreds of years ago; 
“Little Red Riding Hood” was for the nursery. Some 
time elapsed before surprise was played in all possible 
variations. 


FURTHER ADVANCE: LOCAL COLOR 


On the principles so far in operation, how further 
might the art be developed? Unity of tone, of effect, 
of character, of plot; suspense, climax, economy—these 
requirements had been admitted if not always illus- 
trated. But Poe’s stories lacked an element to satisfy 
most readers, the element of locality. By locale, Poe 
meant setting; by locale, his successors understood a 
wider range of time and place, an aid to verisimilitude, 
a help toward artistic representation of life. Aldrich 
advanced beyond Poe in this particular, Stockton 
hardly at all. Their followers obtained realistic effects 
from exploitation of localities wherein dialect, manner, 
dress, and customs set the characters apart from men 
and women representing the normal or standard in 
these details. Bret Harte won renown for his roman- 
tic-realistic tales of California succeeding the gold-rush 
era; his miners, cattle-thieves, and gamblers are of the 
mountain shanties, plains, and barrooms of a pioneer 
country; his women are childishly simple or of the ele- 
mental camp-follower variety; and his one famous baby 
is a paragon, “The Luck” of his best known story. 
With his red-shirted, hard-boiled men, however, he 
introduced a new world to eastern readers, by whom 
he was accepted as first of the local colorists. 

Shortly, Mary E. Wilkins was celebrating life on the 
New England farm and in the village, with a vivid 
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sense of the hardships, pleasures, humor and pathos of 
middle class life, and with a keen ear for dialectic di- 
vergences from standard English. Miss Wilkins, after- 
ward Mrs. Freeman, became a vogue; her long series 
of tales admitted her to the American Academy of 
Letters. President ‘Theodore Roosevelt praised “The 
Revolt of ‘Mother,’”’ which was reprinted again and 
again as a model. Oddly, the author herself disliked 
it, declaring she had written superior stories and that 
it is founded on a premise essentially false. Yet, de- 
spite Mrs. Freeman’s long leadership in constructing 
concisely readable stories, Mr. Somerset Maugham 
omitted her from his Tellers of Tales (1939), except 
for a statement in his introduction. He finds her 
namby-pamby; at the same time he admits her grace, 
feeling, and sincerity and acknowledges that her stories 
were very good in their day. What he says of her 
work may be applied to the local colorists as a whole; 
and chiefly in that what was once true is no longer true. 
The reader is aware of a dating, a backward and abysm 
of time, in which, unless concerned primarily with the 
history of literature or civilization through its litera- 
ture, he is not interested nor by which is he enter- 
tained. 

In his Old Creole Days, George W. Cable portrays 
a hybrid life in and near New Orleans; in Marse Chan 
and Meh Lady, ‘Thomas Nelson Page reproduces the 
manners and speech of the Virginia war-time slave; in 
The Tennessee Mountains, Charles Egbert Craddock 
introduces the poor white of the South. Before long, 
most of America found within its political and regional 
boundaries narrators who emphasized local color, not 
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infrequently defeating the main purpose, the telling of 
a story. Fortunately, not all who wrote within terri- 
tory lending itself to exploitation were local colorists. 
They avoided the trap. Sarah Orne Jewett and Alice 
Brown, for example, of New England, were concerned, 
usually, with more nearly universal illustrations; in 
‘““A White Heron,” for instance, or “Farmer Eli's Va- 
cation.” “The emphasis in each story is upon some- 
thing greater than locality or local theme. 

A: part of literary annals, the story of local color 
performed two services: it crystallized through its 
ubiquity a period of American history; even more, for 
the art of the story, it impressed the truth that for 
reality, truth to life, the writer must put his reader on 
the scene and present him to living men and women. 
Incidentally, the local colorists also often illustrated 
their growing conviction that one setting and a brief 
acting time were essential to the unity of the story, as 
the story was then developing. In any event, if art 
cannot but be, whether or no, a reflection of life, the 
local colorist brightened the mirror. 


DIALOGUE 


In no single detail did the writers who emphasized 
locality through dialect advance the story further than 
in the writing of dialogue. Dialect, as dialect, had 
been used ad nauseam, in monologues; in the Widow 
Bedott Papers, for example, and later in the popular 
Josiah Allen’s Wife; but its employment in dialogue 
was perfected by Miss Wilkins. She attained suprem- 
acy in selection of dialect through the knowledge that 
a little goes a long way. She also used it to differenti- 
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ate characters; in “Calla Lilies and Hannah,” for in- 
stance, she sets off Hannah by giving to her a purer 
English, though the girl in real life probably spoke 
much as her neighbors spoke. Miss Wilkins under- 
stood, among the first, that direct presentation is more 
dramatic and so more powerful than indirect presenta- 
tion; she employed the give and take of conversation, 
or rather what appears to be conversation. In dia- 
logue, characters are self-revelatory and revelatory of 
other characters; their speeches carry the action, con- 
vey past action, and hint at future events. Directness, 
economy, and consequent better entertainment for the 
mass of readers, who do not like a long, unbroken page, 
carried the art of the story forward, in fact too far 
along one route. Never far apart, the story and the 
one-act play became all but identical. In “The 
Killers” (1927), by Ernest Hemingway, if “asked” and 
“said’”’ be omitted, and the names of the speakers be 
written before their speeches, little else is needed to 
put the characters on the stage and let them enact the 
play. Not that it matters, except that in such ex- 
treme instances the story form is lost to another form. 
Most present-day writers strike a balance between 
“straightway” narrative and dialogue, not for super- 
ficial reasons, but because a sense of balance, a sense 
of pause and action, a sense of design joined to under- 
standing of story art, finds fulfillment in such balance. 


THE STYLISTS 


About the time the local colorists began to flourish, 
the aristocrats in style and, it may be added, in thought, 
arrived to confer upon the short story a depth and a 
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refining. ‘The two representatives, supreme in vol- 
ume if for no other reason, are Henry James and Edith 
Wharton. ‘““The Altar of the Dead” possesses a new 
beauty and subtlety; “The ‘Turn of the Screw” allures 
no less by the dreaded ghosts than by the aesthetic 
skill directed to the reader of cultivated sensibilities. 
Edith Wharton’s ‘Souls Belated,’ “The Pelican,’ 
“The Debt,” and ‘“The Touchstone,” to name only a 
few of her titles, were caviar to the general but Beluga 
Imperial to lovers of real and acquired literary taste. 
“Ethan Frome” achieved comparatively wide popular- 
ity not because everybody caught all its nuances but 
because everybody caught something of the stark 
tragedy and the author’s occupation with it. Both 
Henry James and Edith Wharton, for the closer weav- 
ing of their tapestries, needed more threads; and this 
is but to say, out of the figure, more words for round- 
ing out the meaning. 

To develop ‘““The Turn of the Screw,” James re- 
quired novelette length; in ““The Touchstone,” Edith 
Wharton required it; this requirement holds for other 
stories by each. Here the art of the short story arrived 
at a paradox: it need not be short if number of words 
is the criterion. ‘Totality of effect depends upon treat- 
ment, and this treatment may or may not involve 
analysis of motive, extended criticism of one character 
by another, or philosophic reflection by the author on 
a subject properly by its minitude falling within short 
story limits. The stream of consciousness cannot be 
followed without words. 

This fine weaving of the story fabric is significant 
in that while refining the art, it all but completed 
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theories about the art. The fictionist of classic inclina- 
tion began writing stories of novel length built on short 
story models. And, although the sprawling, three- 
volume novel has returned, there is also the closely 
knit, unified, analytical novel, which may be read at a 
sitting. Many years have elapsed since Henry S. 
Canby inquired what had become of the art. The 
answer was: “The truth is that while the reception 
committee was greeting the best designs of 1927 on the 
front porch, the art of the short story slipped out the 
back door. It wearied in the moment of success and 
sought refuge elsewhere. And where but in the 
novel!” * He calls attention to what he terms Henry 
James’s art of stretching the short story, mentioning 
“The Wings of the Dove” as one example of a single 
situation stretched to the bursting point. He in- 
stances Virginia Woolf's Mrs. Dalloway, ‘‘as depend- 
ent upon a single strand of suspense as a story by Poe.” 
To his illustration may be added that of Frank Swin- 
nerton’s Nocturne, which follows events to, but not 
through, the final chapter from a single point of view. 
In effect, it is a long short story, and again the term is 
paradoxical though apparently permanent. Of the 
term, Edith Wharton remarks in The Writing of Fic- 
tion that the long short story is available for the writer 
whose subjects are too “spreading” for short treatment, 
yet too “slight” to be developed as novels. 

The late Donn Byrne, whose skill in evoking glamor 
recalls Poe’s ‘exaltation,’ thought otherwise: “The 
short story is to the novel what the chip mashie shot is 
to the full St. Andrew Swing, the same identical stroke 


7 The Saturday Review of Literature, February 26, 1927. 
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used for shorter distance.’ And of his own stories, by 
way of illustration, he said, ‘““There is no difference in 
technic between a 4,000 word writing like “Che Wake,’ 
and any of my big 15,000 worders— Sargasso Sea,’ for 
example, or ‘A Treasure upon Earth.’”’ So much for 
the conservative and the radical! 


POINT OF VIEW 


Emerge from the parenthesis. Something has just 
been stated about the point of view. Whether the 


story be short or medium or even of novel length, the 


author of today carefully chooses a point of view; and 
if the story is short or long short, he sees events through 
one mind or one pair of eyes. Henry James was the 
first to experiment successfully and continually with 
the angle or slant from which a tale should be told. 
He played with the point of view as with a beloved 
architectural tool, illustrating now the so-called objec- 
tive angle, producing unity by focusing attention on 
external act; again, exemplifying that omniscience by 
which a godlike observer not only sees but knows, 
knows mental operations. Inevitably, for the sake of 
unity, either the all-seeing eye or the all-knowing mind 
is best brought to bear upon one character and with 
an apparent minimum of effort. If the observant “T’ 
or, with a mere difference in pronoun, the observant 
“he” is kept too prominently before the reader, a divi- 
sion results for the reader; interest in the narrator, or 
the one through whom the events are observed, shares 
interest in the narrated. But James became expert in 
effecting a balance between the two, and in rounding 
out his full story through the combination; ‘The Real 
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Right Thing,” for example, or “The Real Thing,” or 
“The Beast in the Jungle.” 

Edith Wharton, in commenting upon the question 
of point of view (“Who saw this thing I am going to 
tell about? By whom do I mean that it shall be re- 
ported?”’), remarks that it seems as though such a ques- 
tion “must precede any study of the subject chosen, 
‘since the subject is conditioned by the answer; but no 
critic appears to have propounded it, and it was left 
to Henry James to do so.’’* ‘The present writer called 
attention to James’s prefaces and practices as far back 
as 1917, in A Handbook on Story Writing, and illus- 
trated the chapter on Point of View with references to 
James and Mrs. Wharton. ‘To that chapter the reader 
is referred for a full discussion of the angle of narra- 
tion. 


CHARACTERIZATION 


Although characterization is the art to which the 
novelist must direct his energies, if his work is to live 
even a short space, and although situation and incident 
are the chief concern of the brief story writer, yet his 
characters must bleed blood and not sawdust. Poe’s 
men, suited to his plots, are insane, victims of melan- 
cholia, unrelieved black. Hawthorne’s are not infre- 
quently types, allegorical abstractions, all dark. Bret 
Harte first created the gray character; his men and 
women reflected human beings. 

Later writers discovered that for the exiguity of the 
short story, a single trait of character offers best oppor- 


8From The Writing of Fiction, p. 45. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1925. 
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tunity for unity and vividness. First the type, then 
the extreme type, then the man, and finally a particular 
trait for illustration. Find the pulse of the machine, 
the ruling passion, advised Henry van Dyke. Jeal- 
ousy, conceit, humility, ambition, loyalty—seize the 
trait and make a cross section of life. ‘his concentra- 
tion on trait or a single earmark immensely simplified 
the writer’s task. Intensity, brevity, satisfaction, all 
resulted from launching a drama about one charac- 
teristic of the entire being. 

So Kipling satisfied with the imperturbability of 
Little Tobrah; Katherine Mansfield with the vanity of 
Mr. Peacock; Roark Bradford with the faith of Willie, 
in “Child of God”; Jerome Weidman, with the luck- 
lessness of Dowack, in “Thomas Hardy’s Meat.”’® 
National traits, seized at a moment of contrast, give 
point and effectiveness to Ralph Bates’s “They Re- 
quired of Us a Song.’’*° 

Of every possible way to present character—whether 
description, analysis, pursuit of the mental current, or 
dramatic action be invoked—for the short story the 
dramatic way is supreme. Man’s struggle with na- 
tural forces, as in Jack London’s “To Build a Fire”; 
his conflict with lower animals, as in Ernest Heming- 
ways “The Undefeated”; man against Fate, as in 
Katherine Mansfield’s “The Fly”; man against super- 
natural forces, as in Michael Arlen’s ‘““The Smell in 
the Library’”—but illustrations from Poe to the pres- 
ent would fill a volume. ‘The conflict of man against 
man has engaged, and still engages, the greater num- 


9 O. Henry Memorial Award Prize Stories, 1937. 
10 Harper’s, July, 1939. 
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ber of writers; man is most interested in himself and 
his peers. ‘There is always the physical struggle, so 
well illustrated in Richard Connell’s ‘“The Most 
Dangerous Game”; the struggle of the law-abiding 
against the law-breaker, as in Henry Sydnor Harrison’s 
“Miss Hinch”’; will against will, as in Stevenson’s “The 
Sire de Malétroit’s Door’; antagonism between suc- 
cessive generations, feelingly exemplified in ‘Not 
Wanted,” by Jesse Lynch Williams; there is the con- 
flict between elements at war in the same man or 
woman, as in Stevenson’s ‘“Markheim.” ‘There is con- 
flict between racial ideals, as in Wilbur Daniel Steele’s 
“*What Do You Mean, Americans?’”” Particularly in 
recent years, there is the conflict between man and 
.political forces, as in Kay Boyle’s ‘““The White Horses 
of Vienna.” ‘The fight is what counts, and the fight 
underlies fiction, as life. 


PLOFE 


From i8go, or thereabout, to 1920, plot developed 
breadth through complication. A plot constructed on 
one line or possessing a single strand of interest needs 
only the Aristotelian beginning, middle, and end 
though, as already intimated, may not of necessity 
follow this order in the finished story. ‘““Middle’”’ con- 
notes a break, a climax or anti-climax, somewhere 
along the line from alpha to omega. ‘That is all. 

Expansion of the simple plot came about through 
introducing a second thread, rarely a third thread, con- 
nected logically and closely at strategic points with the 
first. A sound combination adds to roundness, rich- 
ness, and length, with greater satisfaction to the mod- 
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ern reader, who lives in a complex age and who, more- 
over, requires less reading time than the leisurely one 
of a century ago. Reason, motivation, for action in 
the chief line of events, for example, may be supplied 
in the second or incidental or contributory plot inter- 
est: climax may be strengthened by the intertwining. 
In simplest complications, the secondary interest 
should be a shadow, or reflection, like a rainbow, of 
the first or primary, emphasizing by contrast. A mod- 
ern instance of this simple complication underlies 
Nathalie Colby’s “Glass Houses,” ** in which the par- 
allel between characters below stairs with those above 
is used to highlight the denouement. It illustrates 
perfectly, as a plot, Stevenson’s dictum that the sub- 
plot should be a reversion or complement of the main 
intrigue. 

For fully grown plot, the story owes much to Henry 
James. So carefully buried are his skeletons, beneath 
the padding of expression, as if he rather doubted he 
should admit to the skeleton, they are not at first sight 
recognizable as belonging to popular genera. If the 
god of short stories had commanded Henry James and 
O. Henry, “Write for me a tale constructed on two 
lines of interest so connected and interwoven as to re- 
sult in reversal of circumstances in each line, and with 
unity of effect,” they might have obeyed with ‘The 
Real Thing” and with “Two ‘Thanksgiving Day Gen- 
tlemen.” 

In ‘““The Real Thing,” it will be remembered, Major 
and Mrs. Monarch believe they will serve as perfect 
models for illustrations in a novel of society. They 


110. Henry Memorial Award Prize Stories, 1936. 
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look askance at the Cockney-speaking young woman 
who, sitting as a Russian princess, seems to them any- 
thing but a princess; and at the orange vendor who, to 
them, is only a fruit-selling Italian. “The Monarchs, 
however, do not satisfy the artist; the gentleman be- 
comes a butlerish figure, his wife a beautiful statue. 
In the reversal the lady, who has learned a thing or two 
in observing how aptly the humble sitters please the 
illustrator, makes tea for them and the artist: the lower 
order has become the real thing; the lady has become 
the servant. The réles are perfectly reversed. Not 
actuality, the artist knew, but representation is the 
essence of art; and to this truth the author directs the 
reader. 

In ““T'wo Thanksgiving Day Gentlemen,” a man of 
apparent wealth pays for a poor fellow’s dinner; it is 
his usual custom of the Day. “The denouement shows 
the presupposed man of means fainting for lack of 
food, while the man he has befriended suffers from over- 
eating. O. Henry emphasizes plot or situation, the 
more obviously fulfilling the assignment shared with 
Henry James. 


’ 


O. HENRY 


O. Henry, who popularized and democratized the 
short story even beyond Jack London and Rudyard 
Kipling, created his most entertaining stories through 
interweaving two threads of interest, usually with ex- 
treme economy and to the end that shocks or surprises. 
His skeletons were clear in detail, but as the ideal of 
plumpness was disappearing from real life, so the short 
story reflected the ideal of the rag and the bone. O. 
Henry developed the feeble attempts of Aldrich and 
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Stockton and developed them in many variations; he 
opened roads to surprise they did not find or did not 
care to pursue. After his exuberant illustrations, no 
short story for a decade or so, say from 1910 to 1920, 
seemed complete without the terminal shock. But 
the unexpected became the expected; with eyes 
opened, minds whetted, readers learned to forecast it, 
and at length wearied of the vogue. 

On the publication of O. Henry’s collected volumes, 
the short story reached its apex of entertainment for 
the masses. Jack London had informed and enter- 
tained through tales of arctic regions and tropical seas; 
Kipling created a colonial India, in which native and 
Englishman lived and worked and fought. ‘Through 
both writers the boundaries of the known earth were 
extended for those living afar off. Readers of London 
and Kipling were informed as well as entertained, 
though entertainment was foremost. With O. Henry, 
information is zero, entertainment everything. 


OBJECT OF THE SHORT STORY 


‘The end of the story is entertainment; in common 
with the novel, it has pleasure as its object. Purveyors 
of fiction have written never for posterity but for their 
own times. Longevity is a by-product, enjoyed by a 
few novels of weight and scope, seldom by the brief 
story, which is essentially journalistic. ‘The short 
story soon ‘‘dates,’’ and what pleased yesterday bores 
today. 

Art must move the emotions, said earlier critics. 
“Make ’em laugh, make ’em weep, make ’em wait.” 
They were right and would be yet, but for a shift in 
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human nature directly dependent upon the growing 
complexity of the earth. Not much that was funny 
yesterday is funny today; surely, not everything in the 
fiction of yesterday that drew tears will draw tears to- 
day. By whatever philosophy or psychology the emo- 
tional may be related to the intellectual, emotion is 
subordinated to intellect. 

Wonder, formerly a safe appeal, is dying. ‘The 
globe is only a tenth or so its former size; time and 
space become one dimension when clipper planes 
annihilate distance between continents. Intellectual 
curiosity flourishes, glutting even the sense of horror. 
Sympathy and pity find nothing in fiction to draw a 
tear not evoked by real life. Laughter and intellectual 
satisfaction remain to the story writer, and to these re- 
sponses the fictionist appeals more and more. ‘The 
pendulum will swing backward or forward; tomorrow 
may bring change. Now, when perplexity knits the 
brow and interrogation lifts the eyes, the short story 
writer if well advised appeals primarily to the intellect. 


LIFE AND THE ARTIST 


Writers, with the few subsidized exceptions, must 
earn a living; they write for money. ‘They have al- 
ways written for money, from Shakespeare and up to 
Shakespeare. If art is worth anything, the laborer is 
worth his pay, and good pay at that. Flourishing in 
conditions necessary to its development, art attains 
height and volume. Nothing is sadder than the need 
for an artist where none exists, unless it be the artist 
who needs conditions that do not exist. 

The high noon of short story art, as of all art, had a 
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reason. Mark Sullivan declared*’ that the vogue of 
the short story, then at its greatest florescence, sprang 
directly from the gasoline engine. Pressed, he might 
have added, and from other inventions, all of which 
demanding advertisement found, in those pre-radio, 
pre-television days, the best media in pages of the 
weekly or monthly magazine. Advertisers paid well 
for space; periodical owners offered fabulous sums, or 
what to 1900 or so had been fabulous sums, for the 
most entertaining reading matter. ‘That matter was 
chiefly the short story. It isa fact that one of the most 
popular weekly magazines swelled to proportions that 
entailed a cost of over fifty cents to the publishers for 
each issue. Yet it was sold for five cents and not only 
remained solvent but became wealthy, powerful, and 
through high prices to the story writer built many a 
home in many a state. When art and commerce walk 
hand in hand, richness results. 


THE AUTHORS 


In the first two decades or so of the twentieth cen- 
tury, some of the old names persisted, many new ones 
appeared. Only a few of the men and women who 
have entertained in their respective, individual ways 
similar or dissimilar are: Sherwood Anderson, now a 
newspaper editor; Mary Raymond Shipman Andrews, 
known throughout America for ‘“The Perfect Tribute,” 
dead; Gertrude Atherton, still writing after fifty years 
of authorship; Mary Austin, realist of Indian life, 
dead; ‘Thomas Beer," of the humorous Ma Egg yarns 


12 Authors’ League Annual Dinner, Hotel Plaza, New York, April, 1916. 
13 Dead, 1940. 
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—but only the names must suffice: Arnold Bennett, 
Algernon Blackwood, Alice Brown, Thomas Burke, 
Donn Byrne, James Branch Cabell, Dorothy Canfield, 
Willa Cather, Robert W. Chambers, Irvin S. Cobb, 
James Brendan Connolly, Joseph Conrad, Richard 
Harding Davis, Margaret Deland, Theodore Dreiser, 
Edna Ferber, John Galsworthy, Katherine Fullerton 
Gerould, O. Henry, Joseph Hergesheimer, Fannie 
Hurst, W. W. Jacobs, Henry James, Elizabeth Jordan, 
Clarence B. Kelland, Rudyard Kipling, Ring Lardner, 
Jack London, Katherine Mansfield, John P. Mar- 
quand, Leonard Merrick, Gouverneur Morris, Barry 
Pain, Lawrence Perry, Melville Davisson Post, Mary 
Roberts Rinehart, John Russell, Elsie Singmaster, Wil- 
bur Daniel Steele, Julian Street, Ruth Suckow, Booth 
Tarkington, Albert Payson Terhune, Arthur Train, 
Mary Heaton Vorse, Hugh Walpole, H. G. Wells, 
Edith Wharton, Stewart Edward White, Ben Ames 
Williams, H. C. Witwer, Pelham G. Wodehouse. 
And of the list much might be stated that is a flood- 
light on story writing. 

One or two points must serve. Many of these au- 
thors remained, throughout, writers of the short story; 
more of them experimented with it as a preliminary to 
longer works; even a greater number will be remem- 
bered by success in each form. ‘They represent every 
shade from extreme realism to extreme romance; they 
represent a democracy of appeal, from the basebail 
antics of Ring Lardner to the doings of ladies and 
gentlemen in Cabell’s Poictesme. 

The triumph of democracy had one sequence lead- 
ing to further democracy of authorship. A century 
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back, an Irving or Hawthorne or Poe, professionals all, 
wrote the stories. Amateurs left nothing by which to 
be remembered or even to be momentarily considered. 
Today a cook or an errand boy may “know a good 
story” and may tell it to the enjoyment of a number in 
the welter that is civilization. If unable to express 
himself, he may find a “ghost writer’ or a teller of 
“true stories” to do the work for him. . . ._ Upon the 
professionals rests the hope of the earth. 


ANTHOLOGIES 


Though collections of tales by individual authors 
existed from the time those authors had amassed 
enough to be bound between covers, the general an- 
thology flourished after ig10. In 1916, Edward J. 
O’Brien published the first of his series, The Best 
Short Stories of 1915, a series that has lived throughout 
twenty-five years. The title varies only for the differ- 
ence in the year. In September, 1939, he published 
from these anthologies the Fifty Best Short Stories. In 
1918, a group from the Society of Arts and Sciences, 
New York City, in honor of O. Henry, agreed upon 
-an annual collection, with the stipulation that prizes 
be awarded the best two or three stories, as judged by 
a committee of writers and readers. O. Henry Me- 
morial Award Prize Stories, edited for the first fourteen 
years by the author of this article, has continued since 
1932 with Harry Hansen as editor. In 1933, Great 
American Short Stories gathered up the prize winners 
for the first fifteen years. In the meantime, collections 
of divers kinds and for various levels of readers have 
flooded the market. 
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TRANSLATIONS 


Around 1910, only one or two volumes of Anton 
Chekov had been translated or at least were available 
for American readers. ‘““The Kiss,” a story giving title 
to the collection, introduced a species of the genus 
destined to influence the English, the Americans, and 
the French. In succeeding years, some sixteen vol- 
umes of Chekov’s tales drew an audience of admirers, 
idolizers, and imitators. Early followers, unable to 
invent original plots demanded by the American story, 
thought they had found in Chekov ultimate salvation; 
and speedily were lost. For whatever may be said of 
the Chekovian story as compared with that deriving 
from Poe, it is not, if it is worth anything, easy to write. 

There are, however, American and English writers 
who seek to interpret life after the manner of the Rus- 
sian: they present a fleeting, significant moment; they 
light a candle in a dark room; they lift a curtain reveal- 
ing figures assembled at a dramatic moment on the 
stage of life. 

Katherine Mansfield, best loved of the school of 
Chekov, attained much of his skill in fashioning shafts 
“driven straight into the heart of human experience.” 
A Doll’s House is such a shaft. 

Translations from other countries, Sweden, Norway, 
Denmark, with those from Russia, have helped to break 
down the American form by offering the appearance of 
something rich and strange, which is so only in appear- 
ance. Wholly adventitious differences, provoking in- 
terest in other peoples, other lands, and not superior 
art, caused a falling off from old allegiances. Ironically 
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enough, the names of Kipling and London and O. 
Henry were on the tongues of foreigners, and their 
stories were, and still are, being studied by those 
foreigners. 


COURSES IN STORY WRITING 


Another result followed the flowering of the story. 
Colleges and universities offered courses in the subject, 
courses to which flocked hopeful adult and youthful 
tyros in numbers excelled only by those who sat at the 
feet of Abelard. ‘Teachers had small difficulty in 
presenting the principles of story writing; everybody 
had got the seed. A number of teachers were, more- 
over, and are yet, practitioners. ‘They can teach how 
to write a story; they cannot create authors. Whether 
to the advantage or the disadvantage of the art, a num- 
ber of writers today, not unknown to fame, studied and 
wrote for the classroom. 

A corollary of the classroom was, as early as the first 
decade of this century, the book on short story tech- 
nique. It descends from Brander Matthews’s The 
Philosophy of the Short-story, 1884, published for the 
general reader. Until superseded by the handbooks, 
this slim volume was the first guide to student and 
teacher. After Evelyn May Albright’s stimulatingly 
helpful study (1907), works on the art and the tech- 
nique have kept pace with artist and technician. 

The value of classroom and handbook is obvious: 
they offer the principles embodied in the short story; 
they are to the tyro in short story narrative what musi- 
cal theory and exercises in scales are to the tyro in 
the study of harmony. 
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CONCLUSION 


Any art rises, flourishes, decays, and may or may not 
rise again in the great spiral of all art. Simultaneously 
with the democratization of the short story, the silent 
motion picture speedily drew the crowd from the 
printed page to the picture palace. Gradually, as the 
art of the screen advanced, aristocrats in life and letters 
joined the masses. Reproduction of sound completed 
the attraction of theaters, steam-heated or air-cooled, 
where listener-lookers may sit so long as they wish for 
the price of former magazine favorites. 

The radio, further, absorbed the art of those tellers 
of tales who lived long ago, absorbed all the technique 
of the twentieth-century tellers of tales. And it has 
contributed something: it has strengthened, for ex- 
ample, the appeal to ears rather than eyes. 

Television, third of the big three, completed the 
temporary decline of the brief tale, lost in and to the 
new arts. But, apparently near death, the short story 
may be approaching a Phoenix end, and may be born 
to greater beauty through the forces that build the 
funeral pyre. 

Finally, there are with us those optimists who de- 
clare the short story is as good as ever, as popular as 
ever, with all who read. 


THE NOVEL 


INTRODUCTORY 


“I KNOW NOT, MADAM, THAT YOU HAVE A RIGHT, UPON 
moral principles, to make your readers suffer so much.” 
This is the compliment that Dr. Johnson paid to a 
novel? written by Richard Brinsley Sheridan’s mother 
in 1761. ‘The novel concerns a pious heroine who 
suffers deep distress in life but who dies bravely in the 
hope of heavenly mercy. It is the most distinguished 
of many highly sentimental stories that followed in the 
wake of Samuel Richardson’s Pamela, published in 
1740. ‘The moulding of the English novel—that is, 
the novel written in the English tongue—into a defin- 
itive form was an accomplishment of the eighteenth 
century. Hence in this discussion we shall consider 
no novelists before that time. Daniel Defoe of Rob- 
inson Crusoe and Moll Flanders fame is the first figure 
to come to mind. Since Defoe really only carried on 
the tradition of seventeenth-century fiction, it is Rich- 
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ardson who is credited with producing the first modern 
English novel. All England and nearly all Europe 
followed the fortunes of Pamela and of Clarissa, the 
heroine of Richardson’s second novel, rejoicing when 
Pamela received the reward of virtue and weeping 
when Clarissa died of a broken heart. 

The twentieth-century student, glancing over Pam- 
ela’s letters for the first time, raises his eyebrows at our 
adjective ‘““modern’’; to him the epistles are quaint, the 
heroine “dates,” and the story is tedious. After more 
careful scrutiny, however, he is inclined to agree that 
the letters are entertaining, that the heroine is cast in 
a universal mould, and that the middle-class printer 
tells a good tale. 

Another accomplishment of the eighteenth century 
was what Dr. Johnson called the appearance of a 
“monstrous regiment of women” authors. This may 
not sound like a compliment, but it was so intended. 
Dr. Johnson numbered among his friends many 
women writers whom he encouraged and criticized 
freely. He took Fanny Burney under his wing and 
dominated her, according to one critic, to the detri- 
ment of her style. Is there any relationship between 
the development of the novel and the emergence of 
women writers? Plainly there is. ‘The novel is the 
one type of literature that is written mostly for women 
and by women. In a delightful study of the heroines 
of fiction, Pamela’s Daughters, Professor Utter makes 
it clear that feminine readers, whose numbers in- 
creased rapidly during the latter half of the eighteenth 
century, were largely responsible for the popularity of 
the novel, and that writers of both sexes kept this au- 
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dience in mind, shaping their style and plots to please 
the ladies. 

Since entertainment is its primary aim, the novel 
changes in style to meet the public’s changing tastes. 
It is a far cry from Pamela to Ulysses. At one pole 
stand the simple stories of Richardson and his imita- 
tors; at the other, the sophisticated fictions of James 
Joyce and his followers. Less than two hundred years 
intervene between the two “schools,” yet the range in 
types of novels is wide. Just. how wide is best sug- 
gested by listing types: sentimental, realistic, historical, 
romantic, horror or Gothic, humanitarian, proletarian, 
psychological, naturalistic, adventure, picaresque, 
problem, manners. The types overlap, of course. 
Even the casual reader will observe that Richardson 
was both sentimental and realistic, that Fielding was 
both realistic and romantic. And Miss Burney’s best 
story, Evelina, which seems to be an authentic novel 
of manners, originated not so much from her observa- 
tion of the world as from her inner fantasies. 


DEFINITION AND AIMS 


The novel is a story, approximately fifty thousand 
words or more in length, which sets forth certain 
truths of experience in a series of imagined incidents 
or events, so selected as to produce a unity of effect. 
The story is usually told in prose, but such verse narra- 
tives as Chaucer’s Troilus and Criseyde, Edwin Arling- 
ton Robinson’s Matthias at the Door, and Stephen Vin- 
cent Benét’s John Brown’s Body are akin to novels. 
We deal here only with prose fictions. Although the 
primary aim of the novelist is to entertain, he may also 
teach, scold, theorize, philosophize, propagandize; 
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these aims, however, should always be subordinated 
to the telling of a good story. 

In the critical essay “The Art of the Short Story,” 
included in this text, the development of story telling 
from earliest times until the short story emerged as a 
distinct type of literature is outlined. ‘The elements 
of the short story—plot, characters, and setting—are 
then analyzed. Since this method of approach is ap- 
plicable to all fiction, the student will find it most 
valuable to examine novels, too, in the light of Pro- 
fessor Williams’s expert criticism of the story. 

It is not our purpose to trace the development of the 
novel historically and stylistically; that is the province 
of histories of literature. Nor shall we approach it 
technically; to do so would overlap, to some extent, 
with “The Art of the Short Story” and with the discus- 
sion of the drama in Chapter 3, where plot, dialogue, 
and character are analyzed. Rather we are concerned 
with how the student may get “the deepest and widest 
pleasure’ from novels and to suggest a method (tire- 
some word!) for reading them critically. Also we 
hope to show that the material of the novel is the same 
as that of poetry, essays, dramas, short stories—namely, 
life. Literature records life as the writer saw it and 
gives his impressions, both fleeting and permanent. 
It is important for the college student to become a dis- 
criminating reader, to choose between fleeting and per- 
manent values both in literature and life. 


“AND THEN TO THINKING!” 


“On Going a Journey,” a title borrowed from 
Hazlitt, suggests the proper mood for novel reading. 
Hazlitt’s walking tour brought him to an inn where a 
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bottle of sherry and a copy of the New Eloise awaited 
him. ‘A three hours’ march to dinner—and then to 
thinking!’ epitomizes the experience. At the end of 
a fatiguing day how pleasant to know that dinner, an 
armchair, and a book await us! ‘There is a novel ap- 
propriate to every mood, or more truly there are hun- 
dreds of novels for any one mood. We may go on a 
journey with the novelist of our choice, suiting our 
tempo to his, be it swift or slow, not caring whether the 
story arrives at a climax soon or late, or not at all, pro- 
vided we have a good time on the way. The enjoy- 
ment of the journey is not spoiled by doing a bit of 
thinking,’ unless one’s purpose in reading is mere 
escape. In order to read intelligently one must know 
what the author attempted to do, one must compare 
one work with another, one must recognize that read- 
ing a novel is a “difficult and complex art.” 

Virginia Woolf’s essay “How Should One Read a 
Book?’’, reprinted in this text, is a stimulus to pleasur- 
able and intelligent reading. While Mrs. Woolf is too 
wise to assume that we must all read and enjoy the 
same books, she suggests certain attitudes toward books 
that will make our reading more illuminating, what- 
ever we read. If the author’s genius and the vitality 
of his work are measured by his “‘sensitive, intelligent 
and intense’ reaction to his experience of life, surely 
the reader who believes in fair play will bring sensi- 
tiveness, intelligence, and intensity to the experience 
of reading, which offers unlimited opportunity for 
living vicariously. | 

From what did the novel spring? Did an incident, 
a situation, a character, or a setting first seize upon the 
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story teller’s brain and send him on the run for pen or 
typewriter? What is the substance of the story, the 
warp and woof of the loom? Is it cotton, linen, silk, 
rayon, or all wool and a yard wide, for example? 
What is its theme? How much does setting contrib- 
ute to the novel? ‘These are only a few of the prob- 
lems that the thoughtful reader will ponder as he 
evaluates fiction as a craft. 


PLOT 


The plot of a story is the outline of events which 
guides the course of a narrative. Rarely does the 
whole plot spring full grown from the brain. More 
likely some single event, situation, character, or setting 
—real or imagined—furnishes the idea for a story; this 
germ suggests other incidents and details. If a novel 
is to be created, a plan must be made that will aid the 
writer in giving form to the material. ‘The simplest 
kind of plot in a novel may be likened to that of nurs- 
ery tales and fairy stories. It involves nothing more 
than piling up a sequence of incidents, often highly 
improbable or dramatic, but it leads us on, holding us 
by the magic spell that prompts children to ask im- 
patiently, “And then what happened?” Every teller 
of tales relies on arousing curiosity as to the fate of his 
Jacks and Jills, his Cinderellas and Fairy Princes, and 
on dramatic suspense created by tense situations. 

Synthetic love stories built around the “she married 
her boss” and kindred themes sacrifice everything for 
the happy ending. Even though the hero and heroine 
may occasionally be lifelike enough to resist, for rea- 
sons of their own, the inevitable denouement, the 
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novelist feels that he must corral them at the end, per- 
form the marriage ceremony, and send them off to live 
happily ever afterward. The public’s demand for the 
happy ending is appalling. It dictates to Hollywood 
shamefully, not only in making the happy ending nec- 
essary in most stories originally written for the screen, 
but also in the suppression of truth in many adapta- 
tions of history, biography, drama, and novels. ‘The 
student who knows Of Human Bondage, Wuthering 
Heights, or Lost Horizon may make his own compari- 
sons with the films. The happy ending of Cranford, 
Mrs. Gaskell’s “water color” picture of Victorian ladies 
who live pleasantly in an almost manless world, is a 
structural weakness. Miss Matty Jenkyns, a gentle 
soul endowed with lovable eccentricities, faces poverty 
when the village bank fails. Gallantly she sets up a 
shop in her home. Many a novelist might leave her | 
there, but Mrs. Gaskell surprises both Miss Matty and 
the reader by returning a long-lost brother to the 
scene. He is now well-to-do, a happy coincidence, so 
that life can go on unruffled by vulgar money matters. 
In defense of Mrs. Gaskell let it be said that she prob- 
ably had not the public in mind but was moved only 
by her own kindliness in refusing to abandon Miss 
Matty in distress. 

Histories of literature state that Henry Fielding dis- 
covered the novel of plot. His use of suspense, minor 
plots, and setting furnish a contrast to Richardson’s 
method of telling a straight narrative by means of let- 
ters. Few readers doubt for long, we believe, that 
Pamela will “get her man.” This is the only thread 
in the plot, and setting is practically nonexistent. 
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Richardson’s Clarissa Harlowe (1747-1748) offers 
more complication and greater suspense. Neither of 
these novels, however, reveals a sense of plot structure 
equal to Fielding’s The History of Tom Jones: A 
Foundling (1749). Suspense is sustained throughout 
the history of ‘Tom’s numerous escapades, and much 
interest is lent by minor complications of plot. Set- 
ting, too, while not so integral a part of plot as it is in 
the novels of Emily Bronté, ‘Thomas Hardy, and John 
Galsworthy, for example, is important. Fielding de- 
scribed the locale of the story so graphically that en- 
thusiastic readers were ready to dash off on pilgrimages 
to the “estate” of Squire Allworthy, Tom’s foster 
father. Another feature of Fielding’s plot structure 
is that he confided his plans to the reader. For ex- 
ample, he promises in Book I to reveal as much of the 
birth of the foundling as it is “necessary or proper’ for 
the reader to know “in the beginning of this history.” 
The first chapter bears the label, ““The introduction 
to the work, or bill of fare to the feast.” Nor does 
Fielding hesitate to interrupt the story to talk with the 
reader on the “serious in writing, and for what pur- 
pose it is introduced” or to hurl “‘defiances to the 
critics.” 

Even though the story may begin with “Once upon 
a time,” the novelist cannot rely on the simple devices 
of childhood entertainment. Nor can plot be built 
on mere progression from incident to incident. ‘The 
adult reader demands cause and effect, that aspect of 
plot which critics name causality. One incident from 
Silas Marner will illustrate George Eliot’s use of this 
principle of plot construction. Before the story 
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opens, Silas has been falsely accused of theft and has 
become a recluse. Formerly the church had been the 
timid weaver’s main interest. This prop being re- 
moved, he withdrew from the world. The skeptical 
reader may suggest now that George Eliot placed Silas 
in seclusion only because she needed this situation to 
make the rest of the story credible. Perhaps she did, 
but the relation of cause and effect is not thereby 
strained. 

Since Silas Marner is familiar as required reading— 
but not therefore disliked, it is hoped—its simple plot 
will be examined further. Silas needs a prop, some- 
thing tangible, to leanon. ‘The modest earnings from 
his weaving furnish this necessary support, and he 
turns into a miser, counting his gold at midnight in his 
lonely cottage. His money-bags are stolen, and he is 
all but lost when the child Eppie comes into his life 
by chance. Naturally a good, kindly man, Silas soon 
begins to lavish his love on the golden-haired girl. 
Through her he is redeemed and takes his place again 
in the community. Here is an illustration of one 
method of building a novel. The plot originates 
in situation, characters and scenes develop from it, and 
it is well-suited to the theme. An excellently propor- 
tioned novel, it is considered by some critics to be 
George Eliot’s best work. The college student will 
find Middlemarch more worth-while reading, for it is 
equally well constructed and its theme is more vital 
and significant. 

Many novels that have stood the test of time better 
than George Eliot’s are nevertheless poorly planned. 
They are lopsided because of overemphasis on action, 
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exaggeration of character, too free use of coincidence, 
lack of causality, unsatisfying conclusions, or any num- 
ber of other pitfalls that await writers. Dickens fell 
into one or another pitfall and sometimes into several 
in one novel. Yet Pickwick Papers and David Cop- 
perfield appear very frequently in essays by book- 
lovers, listed among ten or a dozen “favorites,” sug- 
gested as select companions for a sojourn on a desert 
island, or simply praised as books that it would be a 
pity not to have read. Like Dickens in England, 
James Fenimore Cooper in America was the most con- 
spicuous figure in the field of novel writing in the first 
half of the nineteenth century. He lacks many of 
Dickens’s virtues and shares some of his faults. He is 
often prolix and clumsy; he has a gift for describing 
natural scenery; but his characters, especially the 
minor ones, are blurred, his women are wooden, and 
he gives us no humorous characters such as Dickens’s 
immortal Mr. Pickwick and Sam Weller. Natty 
Bumppo, the hero of The Leatherstocking Tales, is 
Cooper’s immortal. Cooper’s main emphasis in these 
stirring tales of frontier life is on action, the principal 
motivation of his plots being too often the danger and 
thrill of pursuit. 

George Meredith is regarded as a more modern novy- 
elist than George Eliot, though he was her contempo- 
rary; also he is said to be a writer who was ahead of his 
time. His first great novel, The Ordeal of Richard 
Feverel, which will be mentioned later, in the discus- 
sion of setting, was published in 1859. His attitude 
toward the women characters of his novels and his idea 
of the Comic Spirit seemed very new in the Victorian 
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period. Briefly, his attitude toward women, both in 
and out of books, is this: he champions the cause of the 
emancipation of women, believing that they should 
move on “an intellectual level with men.” The Ego- 
ist, Diana of the Crossways, Lord Ormont and His 
Aminta, and The Amazing Marriage are all concerned 
with relationships between men and women in which 
women assert their right to freedom—their right to 
stand before the world as complete individuals. ‘This 
idea, of course, does not startle a generation which 
takes the independence of woman for granted. ‘To 
understand Meredith’s novels, and particularly his 
women characters, one should know The Idea of Com- 
edy and the Uses of the Comic Spirit. Not in the 
selection reprinted in this volume but elsewhere in the 
essay Meredith states that woman is the special ally of 
the Comic Spirit. It is this Spirit that presides over 
all mankind, men as well as women, awaking all to 
“thoughtful laughter.” 

Meredith’s plots usually arise from a situation, often 
a real one; characters and settings then being provided, 
the characters appear to take charge of the situation 
and pursue their own course of action. His plots are 
not closely knit; the novels are awkward and weak in 
structure, lacking both proportion and balance. The 
action is often unconvincing, perhaps because the char- 
acters do take charge of themselves. He builds his 
stories, however, around a central idea, as for example 
the “System” of education which Sir Austin Feverel 
imposed on Richard in The Ordeal, and the egotism 
by which Sir Willoughby Patterne lived and breathed 
in The Egoist. 
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From Meredith we turn to Thomas Hardy, who 
likewise built his stories around a central idea, but 
with much greater skill. Hardy, trained as an archi- 
tect, constructed his plots on architectural principles. 
Like Henry James, he regarded novel writing as an art. 
That Hardy had a high standard of literary criticism, 
by which he measured his own writing and that of 
others, is evident in this comment: “To a masterpiece 
in story there appertains a beauty of shape, no less 
than to a masterpiece in pictorial or plastic art.”"? His 
major novels, Far From the Madding Crowd, The Re- 
turn of the Native, Tess of the D'Urbervilles, and The 
Mayor of Casterbridge, bear witness to his skilled 
craftsmanship. While he is accused of overworking 
coincidence and sensational situations, of loading the 
dice against his men and women, these weaknesses are 
amply offset by his power. His plots are often highly 
complicated, yet he keeps all threads in mind and 
closely interweaves the minor with the major. So 
skillfully does he foreshadow events that the conclu- 
sions of his greater novels possess satisfying inevita- 
bility. 

Tess of the D'Urbervilles is one of Hardy’s best- 
loved novels, and Tess one of the best-loved characters 
in fiction. Jude the Obscure is one of his-most ironic 
novels and gives rise to the belief that Hardy was the 
most pessimistic of pessimists. We choose The Re- 
turn of the Native, whose pessimism is not so deep, and 
whose heroine is not so lovable—if lovable at all— 
to illustrate a few familiar aspects of Hardy’s plot struc- 


2 Quoted by Chew, Samuel C., in Thomas Hardy: Poet and Novelist, p. 
go. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1929. 
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ture. The description of Egdon Heath with which 
the novel opens is sometimes spoken of as a kind of 
organ prelude to the story. Clearly the setting is to 
have great significance in building the plot. Next 
Hardy follows a device used in several of his novels of 
introducing a person or persons moving along a road. 
The first person seen moving on Egdon is an old man 
who spies an object moving before him. ‘The object 
proves to be a reddleman’s van, beside which its owner, 
Diggory Venn, is walking. Inside the van, ‘Thomasin 
Yeobright lies sleeping. “The reddleman stops to rest 
his ponies, and the old man goes on his way. While 
Venn surveys the scene about him, his eyes come to rest 
upon Rainbarrow, the highest hillock of the heath. A 
figure appears presently upon the summit, only to slip 
away mysteriously. ‘Thus are we introduced to Eus- 
tacia Vye. Soon the villagers gather on Rainbarrow 
to light a bonfire in celebration of Guy Fawkes Day 
(the fifth of November). ‘Their gossip reveals certain 
incidents around which the whole plot revolves. 
Here we meet some of Hardy’s inimitable rustics, who 
not only furnish comedy for so dark a story but 
through whom much of the plot is motivated. Fur- 
ther, since they are in harmony with their environ- 
ment, they offer a sharp contrast to Eustacia and 
Damon Wildeve, who are unhappy victims of environ- 
ment. Gradually Hardy elaborates upon this first 
sketch, drawing in the chief characters with great de- 
tail. His sense of proportion does not allow him to 
describe minor characters in detail, yet his telling 
phrase gives them reality. Foreshadowing, to mention 
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just one instance, is perfectly handled in the rumor of 
Clym Yeobright’s pending return to his native heath. 
‘The whole of Eustacia’s tragedy is enacted upon Egdon 
Heath within a year and a day after the lighting of the 
first Fifth of November bonfire. ‘The final scene in 
the novel takes us again to Rainbarrow some eighteen 
months later, where Clym is preaching to his outdoor 
audience. ‘The novel illustrates Hardy’s artistic struc- 
ture, for it has proportion, contrast, symmetry, har- 
mony of tone and setting, and unity of time, place, and 
action. 

Autobiographies, essays, letters, and prefaces by nov- 
elists reveal much about the inception of their work 
and the growth of plot. In the Prefaces to his novels, 
Henry James explains how the germ of a “story” would 
take root, grow, and flower in his mind. He recalls, 
for example, that while traveling in a “‘horse-car” one 
day in America he found himself suddenly considering 
with enthusiasm the situation of a compatriot in a for- 
eign country betrayed by persons of aristocratic society 
who pretend to represent a civilization superior to his 
own. Very briefly this is the origin of The American 
—plainly the story arose from situation. The com- 
patriot in the shape of Christopher Newman was yet to 
emerge. Since this Preface is included in our text, the 
student may pursue the analysis himself. ‘To James 
a novel was a work of art; form was of supreme value. 
He examined his own work in the light of the aesthetic 
principles of all art. “The complexity of James’s mind 
and the refinements of his criticism may be forbidding 
on first acquaintance, but the Prefaces are well worth 
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careful study. The novels themselves should be read 
if the student wishes to get the greatest value from the 
Prefaces. 


SUBSTANCE AND SETTING 
] 


An inquiring mind not only likes to know how a 
product is made but of what it is made. While apply- 
ing this more or less scientific attitude to our study of 
the novel, Keats’s query 


Do not all charms fly 
At the mere touch of cold philosophy? 


should be remembered, for we defeat our purpose if 
the charm and magic of great fiction fly out the win- 
dow while we theorize. 

Whatever men do or say or think may be converted 
into story—another way of saying that life is the sub- 
stance which the novelist weaves into a pattern. The 
eighteenth-céntury realists presented with such gusto 
what coarser characters did and said that they shocked 
the moralists and sentimentalists. “The early nine- 
teenth-century novelists soft-pedaled the cruder actions 
of man (except for purposes of humor) and gave them- 
selves over to novels of fashionable and conventional 
life, problem and social-purpose novels, or novels of 
historical pageantry. Later in the century, psychologi- 
cal fiction began to probe into human thought and 
conduct for reasons underlying behavior. When a 
“delicate’”’ problem was to be handled, however, most 
of the writers bowed to Victorian decorum, never al- 
lowing themselves to be so shocking as Fielding or 
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Sterne or Smollett. The naturalistic and expression- 
istic schools came with the twentieth century, which is 
so imbued with the behavioristic and Freudian psy- 
chology that not only what men do and say and think, 
but also what they do not do or say or think has be- 
come the substance of fiction. While plumbing the 
depths of the subconscious, the novelist sometimes dis- 
covers a realm of beauty but more often one dark and 
sinister. 

Briefly, it has been indicated that the novelist’s atti- 
tude toward substance is conditioned by the age in 
which he lives and that his presentation of the stuff of 
life is limited by the social and moral codes of his time. 

‘The substance of Defoe’s picaresque tales is mostly 
the life of thieves and rogues, both male and female, in 
the hurly-burly of London in the time of George I. 
He pictures low life frankly and with journalistic love 
of detail. His moral attitude toward this substance 
can best be discovered by reading Moll Flanders. 
Richardson’s domestic novels of manners, Pamela, 
Clarissa, and Sir Charles Grandison, present a different 
stratum of life. Pamela is a virtuous serving girl, 
Clarissa is a paragon of middle class morality, and Sir 
Charles is a model gentleman of the upper classes. 
While much of Richardson’s substance is just as realis- 
tically portrayed as that of Defoe, his moral purpose so 
dominates his characters that they lose reality. 

Dickens, who entered the field of novel writing by 
way of journalism as did Defoe, likewise used life 
among the lower classes for his early stories. He knew 
the highways and byways of London, its dark alleys, its 
docks, its slums, its evil smells, its black fogs, its crime 
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and brutality only too well. He knew the people who 
lived by thieving, those whose efforts to make an 
honest living were foiled by vicious men, little appren- 
tices who were the prey of evil masters, little boys who 
were beaten at school. Yet his substance is not always 
surrounded by fog. Sunshine and humor in abun- 
dance relieve the somberness of the picture. Since 
Dickens held the sentimental point of view that hon- 
esty and kindness were to be found mostly among the 
poor, he often distorted his substance to point his 
moral. In contrast with Dickens, ‘Thackeray, the 
friendly satirist, found much of his material in another 
milieu, the upper middle class society of which he was 
amember. He thought of the whole panorama as one 
immense ‘Vanity Fair,” and his criticism of life is im- 
plicit not only in the novel of that name but in several 
others. Henry Esmond deals with aristocratic society 
of the early eighteenth century, and here Thackeray is 
idealist as well as satirist. 

‘The substance of Jane Austen’s novels of manners is 
the life of English middle-class villagers, clergymen, 
and country gentlefolk of the late eighteenth and early 
nineteenth centuries. Although her world is small, it 
is satisfying because she did not attempt to go beyond 
the range of her knowledge and experience. She han- 
dles her subject with penetration, humor, affection, 
and skill. George Eliot mainly depicts the life of the 
middle and lower classes in rural England under 
Queen Victoria. She was less successful when she 
went outside this range and tried to draw characters of 
another period. Her finer novels deal with the Vic- 
torian scene, and her most memorable characters are 
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all Victorians possessed of high seriousness and moral 
earnestness. 

In America at this time Hawthorne was drawing 
substance for his novels from Puritan New England. 
Like George Eliot, he was concerned with problems of 
the spirit; he saw human instincts at war with human 
laws, and out of his meditation on this eternal conflict 
came The Scarlet Letter and The House of the Seven 
Gables, his two most powerful novels. A more pro- 
digious writer but not so great as Hawthorne is Wil- 
liam Dean Howells. As editor of the Atlantic 
Monthly for years, he held an influential position in 
American literary circles. He wrote for sixty years, 
producing, as Carl Van Doren says, almost a library. 
To sum up his subject matter both briefly and accu- 
rately is impossible. He knew plain human nature, 
however, which he chose to represent in a more benign 
and pleasant aspect than a true realist does. Realist or 
not, Howells produced “‘the most extended and accu- 
rate transcript of American life yet made by one 
manne 

What a different world is that of Henry James, who 
lived abroad in a climate more suited to his genius 
than the United States in the eighties and nineties! 
Plain people in a democracy are not his stock in trade. 
His characters, mostly expatriates like himself, have a 
concept of life that is the result more of an intellectual 
than an emotional outlook; they are wealthy, sensitive, 
and charming; the women are always lovely. Cer- 
tainly an elegant and civilized world! 


3 Van Doren, Carl, The American Novel, p. 153. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1921. 
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The world that Ellen Glasgow, a major American 
novelist of today, draws upon is the State of Virginia, 
where she was “‘to the manner born” in Richmond in 
1874. At the turn of the century, when other writers 
were experimenting with newer types of the novel, Miss 
Glasgow remained loyal to the novel of manners. 
The environment of her girlhood was the changing 
South—the South where plantation life was giving way 
to commerce and industry. Miss Glasgow writes 
neither sentimentally nor nostalgically of a vanished 
age as does Stark Young in So Red the Rose, his novel 
of the Civil War period. Nor is her attitude the ro- 
mantic one of Gone With the Wind. She has kept her 
eye on the contemporary scene, portraying it realisti- 
cally. Some readers, especially her fellow Virginians, 
were at first shocked by her ironic attitude toward a 
social code long held sacred. She writes with penetra- 
tion of decaying gentlefolk who remain aristocrats de- 
spite the crumbling of their world. 

Let us look for a moment at The Romantic Come- 
dians, because the substance of Miss Glasgow’s novels 
can best be illustrated by letting her characters speak 
for themselves. Judge Gamaliel Bland Honeywell, a 
widower, is sixty-five at the time of the story. Simple 
mathematics reveal that he was a youth in the eighteen- 
seventies. Hence he has witnessed the passing of the 
old order and the upheaval of the World War. 
Queenborough is sadly changed, he is thinking one day 
as he drives by a “plebian park, where the best taste of 
politicians was commemorated by concrete walks and 
triangular beds of cannas.” Continuing his reflec- 
tions, he sums up the nineteen-twenties as the Age of 


Pretence, the Age of Hypocrisy, the Age of Asphalt. 
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Apart from these more cosmic considerations, the 
Judge is thinking of falling in love again; but we shall 
not tell the story. Suffice it to say that he has “reached 
the romantic period of life when elderly ladies are de- 
pressing.’ Now for two women in the story. Forty 
years before the story opens, Miss Amanda Lightfoot’s 
romance with the Judge has been blighted. She is 
now a fragile, lovely woman in the late fifties. Miss 
Glasgow describes her sitting in her “dull drawing- 
room,’ looking thoughtfully, “though as usual she was 
not thinking, at her gilded bird-cages.” Miss Amanda 
belongs “‘to that fortunate generation of women who 
had no need to think, since everything was decided for 
them by the feelings of a lady and the Episcopal 
Church.” Wearing a lavender crépe dress, her abun- 
dant hair arranged a la Pompadour and looking like 
“powdered twilight,’ Miss Lightfoot is a lady in every 
sense of the word. Even the soreness of a broken 
heart is eased by the infallible instinct of a lady that 
makes her “‘pretend it away.” Annabel Upchurch is 
a fresh, attractive girl of twenty-three, with whom 
Judge Honeywell falls in love. With forthrightness, 
a sense of fair play, and a shocking disregard for deli- 
cacy of taste, Annabel wishes to know if Cousin 
Amanda still “cares” for the Judge. Amanda politely 
but firmly denies that Gamaliel is more to her than the 
“best of friends.” Annabel muses over the answer: 
“Yes, it sounded sincere; but was it?” She realizes 
that she will never know, “‘for the virtue of perfect be- 
havior lies, not in its rightness, but in its impenetra- 
bility.” * 


4¥From The Romantic Comedians, by Ellen Glasgow, copyright, 1926, 
reprinted by permission of Doubleday, Doran & Co., Inc. 
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Miss Glasgow’s world, however, is not peopled 
solely with aristocrats like those of Queenborough or 
like Gabriella in Life and Gabriella; nor are her 
heroines all like the lovely Virginia in the novel of that 
name, who is educated according to the theory “‘that 
the less a girl knew about life the better prepared she 
would be to contend with it.” That is her tragedy. 
Miss Glasgow also depicts farmers, village storekeepers, 
country doctors, Negro servants, and “poor whites” 
with equal fidelity, sometimes discovering the comedy 
and sometimes the tragedy of their lives. Dorinda 
Oakley of Barren Ground is one of the most admirable 
women in modern fiction. Facing hardship and dis- 
illusionment with courage and vision, she succeeds in 
rehabilitating the barren ground of her father’s farm. 
Miss Glasgow says of Dorinda, “As long as she could 
rule her own mind she was not afraid of the forces 
without.” 

And now for the sake of our comparison between 
the fabric of the novel and the fabric of the loom, shall 
we suggest that Henry James works with silk or velvet? 
Is Jane Austen’s material fine linen scented with pot- 
pourri from an old English garden? Ellen Glasgow’s 
fabric, like Jane Austen’s, is linen, crisp from a loom, 
and fine yet sturdy. George Eliot’s is surely all wool 
and a yard wide. Did Dickens perhaps produce the 
first artificial silk? Scott gave us medieval tapestries 
in his novels of the feudal age and stiff brocades in his 
stories of monarchs in a romantic past. And do not 
neglect Mrs. Gaskell. An excursion with her to Cran- 
ford, that sequestered village of widows and spinsters, 
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is like coming upon a bit of lavender and old lace in a 
forgotten treasure box. 


2 


We have looked into the substance and materials of 
novels and have found that the novelist creates ,a 
microcosm of his own, usually drawing on the part of 
the world that he knows best for his fictions. To re- 
move the characters from their settings is to do violence 
to them and to their creators. Conversely, to consider 
settings apart from the characters is equally unsatisfy- 
ing. A precious stone removed from its setting is still 
precious, but not so beautiful as in its proper mount- 
ing of silver or gold or platinum. Hence the practice 
of discussing setting apart from the whole plan of a 
novel is only justified, it seems to us, on the grounds 
of analyzing a writer’s method of description, a process 
that need not detain us. 

The verisimilitude of Fielding’s locale has already 
been noted. Scott, perhaps more lavish with setting 
than any other major English novelist, enriched the 
Waverley series with gorgeous color. But when novels 
ceased to be two, four, six, eight volumes in length, 
descriptive material was reduced. ‘The backdrop for 
the novelist’s stage is now painted with greater econ- 
omy and better taste. Setting, however, that is an in- 
tegral part of the artistic whole may sometimes be the 
warp of the loom. Physical settings, descriptions of 
nature, and of locales, not only lend reality to the story 
but also aid in the interpretation of character. The 
plot may be built around the conflict of man against 
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nature or man against environment. But whatever 
conflict the protagonist faces, it 1s important that the 
reader visualize the environment. ‘The effect of na- 
ture on character cannot be minimized. Natural 
scenes are used to create moods or atmosphere, to pro- 
duce an emotional impact on both characters and read- 
ers, or to symbolize the novelist’s whole philosophy of 
life. 

Joseph Conrad, whose domain is the sea, employs 
setting in this larger sense. ‘he scene of most of Con- 
rad’s novels and short stories is the sea and its coasts, 
which he knew as only one who has followed the sea 
can know them. So important is geography to his 
novels that he supplies maps tracing routes of the vari- 
ous journeys that his ships followed. He pictures the 
sea in its calm and beauty as well as in its storm and 
darkness. ‘Tropical seas, tropical islands, blue skies, 
rain, heat, blazing suns are the very essence of his at- 
mosphere. ‘To him atmosphere was an essential fea- 
ture of structure, more important than conventional 
plot. Just how the contemplation of boundless hori- 
zons—the observation of the sea in all her moods dur- 
ing timeless and interminable voyages—affected Con- 
rad’s characters can only be arrived at by reading the 
novels. 

To him who in the love of Nature holds 
Communion with her visible forms, she speaks 
A various language. 
Nature speaks her “‘various language” to Conrad’s men 
and women. 

‘The response of Hardy’s characters to their environ- 

ment and its effect on them pervades his novels. 
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Hardy’s comic characters are just as truly a product of 
environment as the tragic figures. “The humor of the 
scenes at Warren’s Malthouse (Far From the Madding 
Crowd) or at the Quiet Woman Inn (The Return of 
the Native) derives largely from the fact that the rustics 
who gather there reflect the flavor of their unsophisti- 
cated environments—environments in which a child- 
like love of fun still prevails and in which superstition 
still holds sway. Jan Coggan, Joseph Poorgrass, Billy, 
the “child of forty . . . whose whiskers were assum- 
ing a chinchilla shade,’ come to mind, along with 
Grandfer Cantle, who could outdance the younger 
men around a Guy Fawkes Day fire, and foolish Chris- 
tian Cantle, who believed so pathetically in the “no 
moon, no man” superstition. And on the darker side, 
there is Egdon Heath, to mention just one illustration 
among many, of Hardy’s symbolic use of natural ele- 
ments. 

So far, background in the larger sense has been sug- 
gested, but details of setting are just as significant. 
Living rooms, libraries, gardens, terraces, stables, serv- 
ants’ quarters, and the like are necessary to make a set- 
ting an artistic whole. Minor properties such as Miss 
Amanda's gilded bird-cages or Soames’s dogs have 
their place. Galsworthy’s statement that The Forsyte 
Saga deals with “folk in frock coats, furbelows, and a 
gilt-edged period” sums up the idea. How real he has 
made the late Victorian setting and how real are Old 
Jolyon, Young Jolyon, Soames, Timothy, Swithin, 
Irene, Fleur, and the rest of the Forsyte clan may only 
be discovered by pursuing them through the saga. 

Among other novelists who have used setting su- 
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premely, we suggest only a few: Anthony Trollope and 
his imaginary Barsetshire; Henry James and his cosmo- 
politan scenes of studios and salons; Arnold Bennett 
and the Five Towns; Edith Wharton and Old New 
York; Willa Cather and the wheat fields of the West; 
Sinclair Lewis and Gopher Prairie, the first of his 
“Main Street” towns. Setting is effectively handled, 
too, in John P. Marquand’s The Late George Apley 
and Wickford Point, in Elizabeth Goudge’s Towers in 
the Mist and A City of Bells. Sheila Kaye-Smith 
weaves her stories about life in Sussex, Constance 
Holme takes Westmorland for her domain, and Mary 
Webb’s beautiful novels Precious Bane and Gone to 
Earth, to name only two, spring from the very soil of 
her native Shropshire. 


THEME 


On finishing a work of fiction, we find ourselves ask- 
ing, “Well, what did the novelist say?” The answer to 
the question is usually to be found in what he believes, 
for what he believes furnishes a theme, or an underly- 
ing idea, that shapes plot, at least in serious fiction. 
As the novel has developed, increasing emphasis on its 
relation to social, economic, religious, scientific and 
philosophical thought has been felt. In order to un- 
derstand fully what the novelist says, one should know 
his attitude toward social, economic, and religious 
problems, and his grasp of the scientific and _philo- 
sophical thought of his day. Here we undertake no 
such ambitious interpretation; we wish to suggest 
briefly how the student may sum up the central idea 
of a novel. 
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Richardson is the champion of middle-class morality 
of the eighteenth century. He bids his readers be 
honest and virtuous so that they may “get on” in the 
world and receive a just reward in heaven. Infrac- 
tions of rules of conduct must be punished for the good 
of society. Poor Clarissa had to die, in spite of the 
appeals of many of Richardson’s admirers, because she 
had refused to obey her parents. Fielding has a 
heartier view of life. Like Richardson, he is a re- 
former, but his weapon is satire rather than fear of 
God. He knows that goodness and vice are often 
found in the same person; he holds hypocrisy and sham 
up to ridicule; and while showing that misdeeds have 
their consequences, he believes that innate goodness of 
heart triumphs. Thomas Hardy’s philosophy is a 
pessimistic one. His serious characters have some 
weakness, which environment intensifies until Fate 
carries them to their dooms. Jane Austen is not pre- 
occupied with such tragic matters. While pointing 
out human fallibility as manifested in making wrong 
choices and indulging in light conduct, she implies 
that these may be traced to environment, to improper 
training in youth, or to a false sense of values. The 
main theme of all her novels is the necessity of making 
suitable marriages that are based on mutual love, that 
afford economic security, that establish proper heredity 
and environment. All of this suggests that Jane 
preaches. She does not, for the Comic Spirit is ever 
with her, prompting her to expose the follies of man- 
kind by means of subtle satire. 

Miss Austen held the nineteenth-century moral 
point of view, but she was never so passionate a moral- 
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ist as Charlotte Bronté, who knew suffering and frus- 
tration from her earliest childhood. Animated by 
need for self-expression, Charlotte became a writer of 
exceeding intensity, both in feeling and in imagina- 
tion. No one of Jane Austen’s heroines was ever 
tested like Jane Eyre and Lucy Snowe in crucibles of 
pure fire. Charlotte Bronté, the moralist, seems to be- 
lieve that man is constantly tempted by the world and 
the flesh, that God is a stern judge of good and evil. 
Hence the theme running through all her novels is 
that man must act honorably and rightly to preserve 
the dignity of his soul. 

To a fellow moralist, Charlotte Bronté dedicated 
Jane Eyre. Her preface shows clearly that she recog- 
nized ‘Thackeray as a kindred spirit, one whose mes- 
sage should be heeded by a sinful and vainglorious 
world. ‘Thackeray’s attitude toward society in general 
has already been suggested in his fondness for the 
vanitas vanitatum theme, which offers such scope for 
his satire. In dealing with individuals he is more of a 
moralist than a satirist. He likes to contrast the 
strong with the weak, the sincere with the hypocritical, 
the chaste with the not-so-chaste, the selfish with the 
unselfish. Here, then, is his main theme. Pendennis 
might be renamed ‘Selfishness and Unselfishness,” to 
take a cue from Miss Austen’s Pride and Prejudice and 
Sense and Sensibility. 

Anthony Trollope was not accorded in his own day 
such high place as Dickens and Thackeray. He was 
neither a humanitarian like Dickens nor a reformer 
like ‘Thackeray, yet he had qualities which would 
appeal in any age. He looked at life objectively as 
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Charlotte Bronté could not but as Miss Austen could. 
Furthermore, he was unaffected, not given to self- 
dramatization; clear-headed and wholesome, not in- 
clined to exaggerated pathos. In addition his humor 
is pure fun, his sympathy is genuine. If there is a 
_ philosophy in his novels, it must be that human na- 
ture, though by no means perfect, is the only one we 
have and that some measure of joy is every man’s due. 
Let ‘Trollope speak for himself: “On the whole, the 
Archdeacon of Barchester is a man doing more good 
than harm . . . it is a matter of regret that the course 
of our narrative has required that we should see more 
of his weakness than his strength.” ® 

Samuel Butler, author of The Way of All Flesh, was 
born twenty years later than Trollope and outlived 
him by only twenty years. Huis themes, however, are 
much more modern. Students of social science should 
know Butler’s Utopian romance Erewhon. His great 
novel, though finished in 1884, was not published un- 
til a year after his death in 1903. The Way of All 
Flesh belongs to the Victorian age in time but it is 
Edwardian in tone, for it expresses the iconoclasm 
characteristic of the new century. Here the hypocrisy 
in the Church and its clergy is satirized in a manner 
reminiscent of Swift. The Way of All Flesh is more 
interesting today, however, because Butlez’s attack on 
the family as an institution, particularly on the effects 
of relations between parents and children, started a 
vogue for novels of similar theme. Three novels 
which follow the Butler tradition will serve to illus- 


5 The Warden, p. 192. Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, 1931. 
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trate this popular theme of twentieth-century fiction. 
They are H. G. Wells’s Joan and Peter, which deals 
with the education of two young people; Somerset 
Maugham’s Of Human Bondage, which traces the 
mental and spiritual development of Philip Carey, a 
character identified as Maugham himself; and D. H. 
Lawrence’s Sons and Lovers, a story of a son dominated 
by his mother. 

John Galsworthy, another Edwardian, also presents 
a study of family in the six novels that compose The 
Forsyte Saga and A Modern Comedy. ‘The central 
ideas running through the books are the “impinge- 
ment of Beauty and the claims of Freedom on a posses- 
sive world.”* More simply stated, the theme is the 
effect of the possessive instinct in Soames Forsyte, 
whose ideas of property were challenged by a changing 
world. Soames, “Man of Property,” believes in his 
right to own his wife—that incarnation of “disturbing 
Beauty ’—as he owns his investments and his soul. 

Disillusion, skepticism, and revolt furnish the 
themes for the most typical writers of the ninteen- 
twenties. Some of these writers are older than those 
whom Gertrude Stein called the lost generation; but 
the older ones, as well as the younger, feel that the 
World War was fought in vain, that the heroism of 
soldiering is overestimated, and that modern life is 
confused and often futile. In America, Ernest Hem- 
ingway and John Dos Passos, among others, represent 
the disillusioned and skeptical attitude toward war, 
and voice a certain disgust with life. Sinclair Lewis 


6 Galsworthy, John, The Forsyte Saga, p. ix. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1922. 
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stands for revolt against the pettiness, smugness, and 
dullness of small town life. The rebellion of Carol 
Kennicott in Main Street against the ugliness and the 
stupidness of Gopher Prairie carries a message that has 
not gone, we think, unheeded. In Arrowsmith, the 
hero, who has a passion for integrity, rebels against the 
pretenses and compromises of the medical profession, 
and retires to pursue scientific research alone. Other 
novelists dealing with the revolt against narrow and 
unstimulating environments are Zona Gale in Miss 
Lulu Bett, and Floyd Dell in Moon Calf and its sequel 
The Briary Bush. ‘The omission of other writers of 
this period is due to the fact that their themes are too 
varied to be discussed in so brief a space. 

Carl Van Doren says aptly that “dullness was the 
villain” of the “Roaring Twenties’* while poverty is 
the villain of the decade 1929-1939. ‘That the char- 
acteristic novels of this decade are proletarian is not 
surprising, for in a period of financial depression the 
problems of poverty, insecurity, and unemployment 
loom as largely in a writer’s mind as problems of con- 
duct would in a less troubled age. John Dos Passos, 
whose war novel, Three Soldiers, appeared in 1921, 
published in 1938 the trilogy called U. S. A., which 
reveals that his sympathies are mainly with men and 
women who are the victims of injustice, poverty, and 
neglect. James T. Farrell’s Studs Lonigan and John 
Steinbeck’s The Grapes of Wrath deal with similar 
themes, handled with painful realism. 

British novelists of the post-war or Georgian period 


7Van Doren, Carl, “The Nation and the American Novel,’ in The 
Nation, Feb. 10, 1940, Vol. 150, No. 6, p. 212. 
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voice a similar disillusionment and skepticism. A few 
of the most familiar war novels are C. E. Montague’s 
Right Off the Map, H. M. Tomlinson’s All Our Yes- 
terdays, and Richard Aldington’s Roads to Glory and 
Death of a Hero. ‘The most outstanding figure of the 
Georgian group is Aldous Huxley. Coming as he 
does from a family of scientists, it is not surprising to 
find that he has been influenced by modern research 
and that he employs anthropology, biology, psychol- 
ogy, and psychoanalysis in his interpretation of char- 
acter. While the American novelists are more con- 
cerned with the average man, Huxley usually presents 
the embittered sophisticate. His general theme is that 
man is maladjusted because he is unable to maintain 
old beliefs in the face of scientific thought. He por- 
trays man as engaged in a constant conflict between 
passion and reason. ‘The very title of Point Counter 
Point suggests the dual theme. 

Another leading British novelist who began writing 
several years before the World War is best known, 
however, for his novel published in the nineteen- 
twenties, A Passage to India. In drawing upon cos- 
mopolitan hfe, E. M. Forster reminds us of Henry 
James, and in attacking provincialism he reminds us 
of Sinclair Lewis. In his ability to write with detach- 
ment he is again like James but very unlike Lewis. 
The general theme of A Passage to India, which is a 
story of English visitors, British officials, and the native 
Indians, is that of racial misunderstanding. In an 
article on Forster’s novels, a critic says of A Passage to 
India: “Impossible to mistake the Protest here—it is 
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against all the ugly little tin gods of imperialism.” * 

The most distinguished woman novelist today is 
Virginia Woolf. ‘Time and the sea eddy and swirl 
about her characters—sometimes gently, sometimes 
dangerously. Her style is so highly individual that 
she stands almost alone. ‘The stream-of-consciousness 
method, considered an innovation in her early novels, 
no longer either startles or perplexes; but her patterns 
of waves and sounds and colors are still distinctly origi- 
nal. In subtlety of expression and elusiveness of 
theme she may be compared to Forster. Both Mrs. 
Woolf and V. Sackville-West, members of the select 
Bloomsbury group, have reacted against the novel of 
social problems, choosing rather to explore the realm 
of emotions among characters of sensitive and intellec- 
tual perceptions. Both write with subtle humor and 
penetrating understanding. ‘The inconclusiveness of 
time seems to be the theme of The Years. ‘The mean- 
ing of life is perhaps the theme of To the Lighthouse. 
In the last scene of the book, Lily Briscoe, an unsuc- 
cessful artist, looks ruefully at her canvas “with all 
its greens and blues.’’ She had tried to capture 
“something,” but the effect is blurred. Sighing, she 
draws a line straight through the picture and lays 
down her brush. Her final thought is, “I have had 
my vision.” 

On laying aside a masterpiece of fiction, an inter- 
preter of the meaning of life, one often realizes that 
he, too, has had a vision. 


8 Dangerfield, George, “E. M. Forster: A Man with a View,” in The 
Saturday Review of Literature, Vol. XVIII, August 27, 1938. 
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GRITIGAL: ATALTLUDES 


How SHOULD ONE READ A BOOK? * 


VIRGINIA WOOLF 


In the first place, I want to emphasize the note of inter- 
rogation at the end of my title. Even if I could answer the 
question for myself, the answer would apply only to me and 
not to you. The only advice, indeed, that one person can 
give another about reading is to take no advice, to follow 
your own instincts, to use your own reason, to come to 
your own conclusions. If this is agreed between us, then 
I feel at liberty to put forward a few ideas and suggestions 
because you will not allow them to fetter that independ- 
ence which is the most important quality that a reader can 
possess. After all, what laws can be laid down about 
books? ‘The battle of Waterloo was certainly fought on 
a certain day; but is Hamlet a better play than Lear? 
Nobody can say. Each must decide that question for 
himself. ‘To admit authorities, however heavily furred 
and gowned, into our libraries and let them tell us how 
to read, what to read, what value to place upon what we 
read, is to destroy the spirit of freedom which is the 
breath of those sanctuaries. Everywhere else we may be 
bound by laws and conventions—there we have none. 

But to enjoy freedom, if the platitude is pardonable, 
we have of course to control ourselves. We must not 
squander our powers, helplessly and ignorantly, squirting 
half the house in order to water a single rose-bush; we 
must train them, exactly and powerfully, here on the very 
spot. ‘This, it may be, is one of the first difficulties that 
faces us in a library. What is “the very spot’? There 
may well seem to be nothing but a conglomeration and 
huddle of confusion. Poems and novels, histories and 
memoirs, dictionaries and blue-books; books written in 


* From The Second Common Reader, pp. 281-95. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace and Co., 1932. Reprinted by permission of the publishers. 
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all languages by men and women of all tempers, races, and 
ages jostle each other on the shelf. And outside the 
donkey brays, the women gossip at the pump, the colts 
gallop across the fields. Where are we to begin? How 
are we to bring order into this multitudinous chaos and 
so get the deepest and widest pleasure from what we read? 

It is simple enough to say that since books have classes 
—fiction, biography, poetry—we should separate them 
and take from each what it is right that each should give 
us. Yet few people ask from books what books can give 
us. Most commonly we come to books with blurred 
and divided minds, asking of fiction that it shall be true, 
of poetry that it shall be false, of biography that it shall be 
flattering, of history that it shall enforce our own preju- 
dices.. If we could banish all such preconceptions when 
we read, that would be an admirable beginning. Do not 
dictate to your author; try to become him. Be his fellow- 
worker and accomplice. If you hang back, and reserve 
and criticise at first, you are preventing yourself from 
getting the fullest possible value from what you read. 
But if you open your mind as widely as possible, then 
signs and hints of almost imperceptible fineness, from the 
twist and turn of the first sentences, will bring you into 
the presence of a human being unlike any other. Steep 
yourself in this, acquaint yourself with this, and soon you 
will find that your author is giving you, or attempting to 
give you, something far more definite. ‘The thirty-two 
chapters of a novel—if we consider how to read a novel 
first—are an attempt to make something as formed and 
controlled as a building: but words are more impalpable 
than bricks; reading is a longer and more complicated 
process than seeing. Perhaps the quickest way to under- 
stand the elements of what a novelist is doing is not to 
read, but to write; to make your own experiment with 
the dangers and difficulties of words. Recall, then, some 
event that has left a distinct impression on you—how at 
the corner of the street, perhaps, you passed two people 
talking. A tree shook; an electric light danced; the tone 
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of the talk was comic, but also tragic; a whole vision, an 
entire conception, seemed contained in that moment. 
But when you attempt to reconstruct it in words, you 
will find that it breaks into a thousand conflicting impres- 
sions. Some must be subdued; others emphasized; in the 
process you will lose, probably, all grasp upon the emotion 
itself. Then turn from your blurred and littered pages 
to the opening pages of some great novelist—Defoe, Jane 
Austen, Hardy. Now you will be better able to appreci- 
ate their mastery. It is not merely that we are in the 
presence of a different person—Defoe, Jane Austen, or 
Thomas Hardy—but that we are living in a different 
world. Here, in Robinson Crusoe, we are trudging a 
plain high road; one thing happens after another; the fact 
and the order of the fact is enough. But if the open air 
and adventure mean everything to Defoe they mean noth- 
ing to Jane Austen. Hers is the drawing-room, and 
people talking, and by the many mirrors of their talk re- 
vealing their characters. And if, when we have accus- 
tomed ourselves to the drawing-room and its reflections, 
we turn to Hardy, we are once more spun round. The 
moors are round us and the stars are above our heads. 
‘The other side of the mind is now exposed—the dark side 
that comes uppermost in solitude, not the light side that 
shows in company. Our relations are not towards people, 
but towards Nature and destiny. Yet different as these 
worlds are, each is consistent with itself. The maker of 
each is careful to observe the laws of his own perspective, 
and however great a strain they may put upon us they will 
never confuse us, as lesser writers so frequently do, by 
introducing two different kinds of reality into the same 
book. ‘Thus to go from one great novelist to another— 
from Jane Austen to Hardy, from Peacock to Trollope, 
from Scott to Meredith—is to be wrenched and uprooted; 
to be thrown this way and then that. To read a novel is 
a difficult and complex art. You must be capable not 
only of great fineness of perception, but of great boldness 
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of imagination if you are going to make use of all that the 
novelist—the great artist—gives you. 

But a glance at the heterogeneous company on the shelf 
will show you that writers are very seldom “great artists’; 
far more often a book makes no claim to be a work of art 
at all. These biographies and autobiographies, for ex- 
ample, lives of great men, of men long dead and forgotten, 
that stand cheek by jowl with the novels and poems, are 
we to refuse to read them because they are not “art”? Or 
shall we read them, but read them in a different way, with 
a different aim? Shall we read them in the first place to 
satisfy that curiosity which possesses us sometimes when 
in the evening we linger in front of a house where the 
lights are lit and the blinds not yet drawn, and each floor 
of the house shows us a different section of human life in 
being? ‘Then we are consumed with curiosity about the 
lives of these people—the servants gossiping, the gentle- 
men dining, the girl dressing for a party, the old woman 
at the window with her knitting. Who are they, what are 
they, what are their names, their occupations, their 
thoughts, and adventures? 

Biographies and memoirs answer such questions, light 
up innumerable such houses; they show us people going 
about their daily affairs, toiling, failing, succeeding, eat- 
ing, hating, loving, until they die. And sometimes as we 
watch, the house fades and the iron railings vanish and 
we are out at sea; we are hunting, sailing, fighting; we are 
among savages and soldiers; we are taking part in great 
campaigns. Or if we like to stay here in England, in 
London, still the scene changes; the street narrows; the 
house becomes small, cramped, diamond-paned, and mal- 
odorous. We see a poet, Donne, driven from such a house 
because the walls were so thin that when the children cried 
their voices cut through them. We can follow him, 
through the paths that lie in the pages of books, to Twick- 
enham; to Lady Bedford’s Park, a famous meeting-ground 
for nobles and poets; and then turn our steps to Wilton, 
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the great house under the downs, and hear Sidney read 
the Arcadia to his sister; and ramble among the very 
marshes and see the very herons that figure in that famous 
romance; and then again travel north with that other 
Lady Pembroke, Anne Clifford, to her wild moors, or 
plunge into the city and control our merriment at the 
sight of Gabriel Harvey in his black velvet suit arguing 
about poetry with Spenser. Nothing is more fascinating 
than to grope and stumble in the alternate darkness and 
splendour of Elizabethan London. But there is no stay- 
ing there. The Temples and the Swifts, the Harleys and 
the St. Johns beckon us on; hour upon hour can be spent 
disentangling their quarrels and deciphering their charac- 
ters; and when we tire of them we can stroll on, past a 
lady in black wearing diamonds, to Samuel Johnson and 
Goldsmith and Garrick; or cross the channel, if we like, 
and meet Voltaire and Diderot, Madame du Deffand; and 
so back to England and Twickenham—how certain places 
repeat themselves and certain names!—where Lady Bed- 
ford had her Park once and Pope lived later, to Walpole’s 
home at Strawberry Hill. But Walpole introduces us to 
such a swarm of new acquaintances, there are so many 
houses to visit and bells to ring that we may well hesitate 
for a moment, on the Miss Berrys’ doorstep, for example, 
when behold, up comes Thackeray; he is the friend of the 
woman whom Walpole loved; so that merely by going 
from friend to friend, from garden to garden, from house 
to house, we have passed from one end of English litera- 
ture to another and wake to find ourselves here again in 
the present, if we can so differentiate this moment from 
all that have gone before. ‘This, then, is one of the ways 
in which we can read these lives and letters; we can make 
them light up the many windows of the past; we can watch 
the famous dead in their familiar habits and fancy some- 
times that we are very close and can surprise their secrets, 
and sometimes we may pull out a play or a poem that 
they have written and see whether it reads differently in 
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the presence of the author. But this again rouses other 
questions. _How far, we must ask ourselves, is a book in- 
fluenced by its writer’s life—how far is it safe to let the 
man interpret the writer? How far shall we resist or give 
way to the sympathies that the man himself rouses in us— 
so sensitive are words, so receptive of the character of the 
author? These are questions that press upon us when 
we read lives and letters, and we must answer them for 
ourselves, for nothing can be more fatal than to be guided 
by the preferences of others in a matter so personal. 

But also we can read such books with another aim, not 
to throw light on literature, not to become familiar with 
famous people, but to refresh and exercise our own crea- 
tive powers. Is there not an open window on the right 
hand of the bookcase? How delightful to stop reading 
and look out! How stimulating the scene is, in its un- 
consciousness, its irrelevance, its perpetual movement— 
the colts galloping round the field, the woman filling her 
pail at the well, the donkey throwing back his head and 
emitting his long, acrid moan. The greater part of any 
library is nothing but the record of such fleeting moments 
in the lives of men, women, and donkeys. Every litera- 
ture, as it grows old, has its rubbish-heap, its record of 
vanished moments and forgotten lives told in faltering and 
feeble accents that have perished. But if you give your- 
self up to the delight of rubbish-reading you will be sur- 
prised, indeed you will be overcome, by the relics of hu- 
man life that have been cast out to moulder. It may be 
one letter—but what a vision it gives! It may be a few 
sentences—but what vistas they suggest! Sometimes a 
whole story will come together with such beautiful humour 
and pathos and completeness that it seems as if a great 
novelist had been at work, yet it is only an old actor, Tate 
Wilkinson, remembering the strange story of Captain 
Jones; it is only a young subaltern serving under Arthur 
Wellesley and falling in love with a pretty girl at Lisbon; 
it is only Maria Allen letting fall her sewing in the empty 
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drawing-room and sighing how she wishes she had taken 
Dr. Burney’s good advice and had never eloped with her 
Rishy. None of this has any value; it is negligible in the 
extreme; yet how absorbing it is now and again to go 
through the rubbish-heaps and find rings and scissors and 
broken noses buried in the huge past and try to piece 
them together while the colt gallops round the field, the 
woman fills her pail at the well, and the donkey brays. 

But we tire of rubbish-reading in the long run. We 
tire of searching for what is needed to complete the half- 
truth which is all that the Wilkinsons, the Bunburys, and 
the Maria Allens are able to offer us. “They had not the 
artist’s power of mastering and eliminating; they could not 
tell the whole truth even about their own lives; they have 
disfigured the story that might have been so shapely. 
Facts are all that they can offer us, and facts are a very 
inferior form of fiction. ‘Thus the desire grows upon us 
to have done with half-statements and approximations; to 
cease from searching out the minute shades of human 
character, to enjoy the greater abstractness, the purer truth 
of fiction. "Thus we create the mood, intense and gener- 
alised, unaware of detail, but stressed by some regular, 
recurrent beat, whose natural expression is poetry; and 
that is the time to read poetry when we are almost able to 
write it, 


Western wind, when wilt thou blow? 
The small rain down can rain. 
Christ, if my love were in my arms, 
And I in my bed again! 


The impact of poetry is so hard and direct that for the 
moment there is no other sensation except that of the 
poem itself. What profound depths we visit then—how 
sudden and complete is our immersion! ‘There is noth- 
ing here to catch hold of; nothing to stay us in our flight. 
The illusion of fiction is gradual; its effects are prepared; 
but who when they read these four lines stops to ask who 
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wrote them, or conjures up the thought of Donne’s house 
or Sidney’s secretary; or enmeshes them in the intricacy 
of the past and the succession of generations? ‘The poet is 
always our contemporary. Our being for the moment is 
centred and constricted, as in any violent shock of per- 
sonal emotion. Afterwards, it is true, the sensation begins 
to spread in wider rings through our minds; remoter 
senses are reached; these begin to sound and to comment 
and we are aware of echoes and reflections. The intensity 
of poetry covers an immense range of emotion. We have 
only to compare the force and directness of 


I shall fall like a tree, and find my grave, 
Only remembering that I grieve, 


with the wavering modulation of 


Minutes are numbered by the fall of sands, 

As by an hour glass; the span of time 

Doth waste us to our graves, and we look on it; 
An age of pleasure, revelled out, comes home 

At last, and ends in sorrow; but the life, 
Weary of riot, numbers every sand, 

Wailing in sighs, until the last drop down, 

So to conclude calamity in rest, 


or place the meditative calm of 


whether we be young or old, 
Our destiny, our being’s heart and home, 
Is with infinitude, and only there; 
With hope it is, hope that can never die, 
Effort, and expectation, and desire, 
And something evermore about to be, 


beside the complete and inexhaustible loveliness of 


The moving Moon went up the sky, 
And no where did abide: 

Softly she was going up, 

And a star or two beside— 
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or the splendid fantasy of 


And the woodland haunter 
Shall not cease to saunter 
When, far down some glade, 
Of the great world’s burning, 
One soft flame upturning 
Seems, to his discerning, 
Crocus in the shade. 


to bethink us of the varied art of the poet; his power to 
make us at once actors and spectators; his power to run his 
hand into character as if it were a glove, and be Falstaff 
or Lear; his power to condense, to widen, to state, once 
and for ever. 

“We have only to compare’’—with those words the cat 
is out of the bag, and the true complexity of reading is 
admitted. The first process, to receive impressions with 
the utmost understanding, is only half the process of read- 
ing; it must be completed, if we are to get the whole pleas- 
ure from a book, by another. We must pass judgment 
upon these multitudinous impressions; we must make of 
these fleeting shapes one that is hard and lasting. But 
not directly. Wait for the dust of reading to settle; for 
the conflict and the questioning to die down; walk, talk, 
pull the dead petals from a rose, or fall asleep. Then 
suddenly without our willing it, for it is thus that Nature 
undertakes these transitions, the book will return, but 
differently. It will float to the top of the mind as a 
whole. And the book as a whole is different from the 
book received currently in separate phrases. Details now 
fit themselves into their places. We see the shape from 
start to finish; it is a barn, a pig-sty, or a cathedral. Now 
then we can compare book with book as we compare 
building with building. But this act of comparison 
means that our attitude has changed; we are no longer 
the friends of the writer, but his judges; and just as we 
cannot be too sympathetic as friends, so as judges we 
cannot be too severe. Are they not criminals, books that 
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have wasted our time and sympathy; are they not the most 
insidious enemies of society, corrupters, defilers, the 
writers of false books, faked books, books that fill the air 
with decay and disease? Let us then be severe in our 
judgments; let us compare each book with the greatest of 
its kind. There they hang in the mind the shapes of the 
books we have read solidified by the judgments we have 
passed on them—Robinson Crusoe, Emma, The Return of 
the Native. Compare the novels with these—even the 
latest and least of novels has a right to be judged with the 
best. And so with poetry—when the intoxication of 
rhythm has died down and the splendour of words has 
faded a visionary shape will return to us and this must be 
compared with Lear, with Phédre, with The Prelude; or 
if not with these, with whatever is the best or seems to us 
to be the best in its own kind. And we may be sure that 
the newness of new poetry and fiction is its most superficial 
quality and that we have only to alter slightly, not to re- 
cast, the standards by which we have judged the old. 

It would be foolish, then, to pretend that the second 
part of reading, to judge, to compare, is as simple as the 
first—to open the mind wide to the fast flocking of in- 
numerable impressions. ‘To continue reading without 
the book before you, to hold one shadow-shape against 
another, to have read widely enough and with enough 
understanding to make such comparisons alive and illumi- 
nating—that is difficult; it is still more difficult to press 
further and to say, “Not only is the book of this sort, but 
it is of this value; here it fails; here it succeeds; this is bad; 
that is good”. ‘To carry out this part of a reader’s duty 
needs such imagination, insight, and learning that it is 
hard to conceive any one mind sufficiently endowed; im- 
possible for the most self-confident to find more than the 
seeds of such powers in himself. Would it not be wiser, 
then, to remit this part of reading and to allow the critics, 
the gowned and furred authorities of the library, to decide 
the question of the book’s absolute value for us? Yet how 
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impossible! We may stress the value of sympathy; we 
may try to sink our own identity as we read. But we 
know that we cannot sympathise wholly or immerse our- 
selves wholly; there is always a demon in us who whispers, 
“T hate, I love’, and we cannot silence him. Indeed, it is 
precisely because we hate and we love that our relation 
with the poets and novelists is so intimate that we find the 
presence of another person intolerable. And even if the 
results are abhorrent and our judgments are wrong, still 
our taste, the nerve of sensation that sends shocks through 
us, is our chief illuminant; we learn through feeling; we 
cannot suppress our own idiosyncrasy without impoverish- 
ing it. But as time goes on perhaps we can train our taste; 
perhaps we can make it submit to some control. When it 
has fed greedily and lavishly upon books of all sorts— 
poetry, fiction, history, biography—and has stopped read- 
ing and looked for long spaces upon the variety, the in- 
congruity of the living world, we shall find that it is 
changing a little; it is not so greedy, it is more reflective. 
It will begin to bring us not merely judgments on particu- 
lar books, but it will tell us that there is a quality common 
to certain books. Listen, it will say, what shall we call 
this? And it will read us perhaps Lear and then perhaps 
the Agamemnon in order to bring out that common quality. 
Thus, with our taste to guide us, we shall venture beyond 
the particular book in search of qualities that group books 
together; we shall give them names and thus frame a rule 
that brings order into our perceptions. We shall gain a 
further and a rarer pleasure from that discrimination. 
But as a rule only lives when it is perpetually broken by 
contact with the books themselves—nothing is easier and 
more stultifying than to make rules which exist out of 
touch with facts, in a vacuum—now at last, in order to 
steady ourselves in this difficult attempt, it may be well to 
turn to the very rare writers who are able to enlighten us 
upon literature as an art. Coleridge and Dryden and 
Johnson, in their considered criticism, the poets and 
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novelists themselves in their unconsidered sayings, are 
often surprisingly relevant; they light up and solidify the 
vague ideas that have been tumbling in the misty depths 
of our minds. But they are only able to help us if we 
come to them laden with questions and suggestions won 
honestly in the course of our own reading. ‘They can do 
nothing for us if we herd ourselves under their authority 
and lie down like sheep in the shade of a hedge. We can 
only understand their ruling when it comes in conflict 
with our own and vanquishes it. 

If this is so, if to read a book as it should be read calls 
for the rarest qualities of imagination, insight, and judg- 
ment, you may perhaps conclude that literature is a very 
complex art and that it is unlikely that we shall be able, 
even after a lifetime of reading, to make any valuable con- 
tribution to its criticism. We must remain readers; we 
shall not put on the further glory that belongs to those 
rare beings who are also critics. But still we have our 
responsibilities as readers and even our importance. The 
standards we raise and the judgments we pass steal into the 
air and become part of the atmosphere which writers 
breathe as they work. An influence is created which tells 
upon them even if it never finds its way into print. And 
that influence, if it were well instructed, vigorous and in- 
dividual and sincere, might be of great value now when 
criticism is necessarily in abeyance; when books pass in 
review like the procession of animals in a shooting gallery, 
and the critic has only one second in which to load and 
aim and shoot and may well be pardoned if he mistakes 
rabbits for tigers, eagles for barndoor fowls, or misses alto- 
gether and wastes his shot upon some peaceful cow grazing 
in a further field. If behind the erratic gunfire of the 
press the author felt that there was another kind of criti- 
cism, the opinion of people reading for the love of read- 
ing, slowly and unprofessionally, and judging with great 
sympathy and yet with great severity, might this not im- 
prove the quality of his work? And if by our means 
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books were to become stronger, richer, and more varied, 
that would be an end worth reaching. 

Yet who reads to bring about an end however desirable? 
Are there not some pursuits that we practise because they 
are good in themselves, and some pleasures that are final? 
And is not this among them? I have sometimes dreamt, 
at least, that when the Day of Judgment dawns and the 
great conquerors and lawyers and statesmen come to re- 
ceive their rewards—their crowns, their laurels, their 
names carved indelibly upon imperishable marble—the 
Almighty will turn to Peter and will say, not without a 
certain envy when He sees us coming with our books 
under our arms, ‘Look, these need no reward. We have 
nothing to give them here. ‘They have loved reading.” 


From PREFACE To “THE PoRTRAIT OF A LapDy” * 


HENRY JAMES 


... The point is, however, that this single small 
corner-stone, the conception of a certain young woman | 
affronting her destiny, had begun with being all my outfit 
for the large building of “The Portrait of a Lady.” It 
came to be a square and spacious house—or has at least 
seemed so to me in this going over it again; but, such as 
it is, it had to be put up round my young woman while 
she stood there in perfect isolation. That is to me, artis- 
tically speaking, the circumstance of interest; for I have 
lost myself once more, I confess, in the curiosity of analys- 
ing the structure. By what process of logical accretion 
was this slight ‘“‘personality,” the mere slim shade of an 
intelligent but presumptuous girl, to find itself endowed 
with the high attributes of a Subject?—and indeed by 
what thinness, at the best, would such a subject not be 

*From Blackmur, Richard, The Art of the Novel, pp. 48-58. New 


York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1934. Reprinted by permission of the 
publishers, 
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vitiated? Millions of presumptuous girls, intelligent or 
not intelligent, daily affront their destiny, and what is it 
open to their destiny to be, at the most, that we should 
make an ado about it? ‘The novel is of its very nature an 
“ado,” an ado about something, and the larger the form 
it takes the greater of course the ado. ‘Therefore, con- 
sciously, that was what one was in for—for positively or- 
ganising an ado about Isabel Archer. 

One looked it well in the face, I seem to remember, this 
extravagance; and with the effect precisely of recognising 
the charm of the problem. Challenge any such problem 
with any intelligence, and you immediately see how full it 
is of substance; the wonder being, all the while, as we 
look at the world, how absolutely, how inordinately, the 
Isabel Archers, and even much smaller female fry, insist 
on mattering. George Eliot has admirably noted it—‘‘In 
these frail vessels is borne onward through the ages the 
treasure of human affection.” In “Romeo and Juliet” 
Juliet has to be important, just as, in “Adam Bede’’ and 
“The Mill on the Floss” and “Middlemarch” and “Daniel 
Deronda,” Hetty Sorrel and Maggie Tulliver and Rosa- 
mond Vincy and Gwendolen Harleth have to be; with 
that much of firm ground, that much of bracing air, at the 
disposal all the while of their feet and their lungs. They 
are typical, none the less, of a class difficult, in the in- 
dividual case, to make a centre of interest; so difficult in 
fact that many an expert painter, as for instance Dickens 
and Walter Scott, as for instance even, in the main, so 
subtle a hand as that of R. L. Stevenson, has preferred to 
leave the task unattempted. ‘There are in fact writers as 
to whom we make out that their refuge from this is to 
assume it to be not worth their attempting; by which 
pusillanimity in truth their honour is scantly saved. It 
is never an attestation of a value, or even of our imperfect 
sense of one, it is never a tribute to any truth at all, that 
we shall represent that value badly. It never makes up, 
artistically, for an artist’s dim feeling about a thing that 
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he shall “do” the thing as ill as possible. ‘There are better 
ways than that, the best of all of which is to begin with 
less stupidity. 

It may be answered meanwhile, in regard to Shake- 
speare’s and to George Eliot’s testimony, that their Juliets 
and Cleopatras and Portias (even with Portia as the very 
type and model of the young person intelligent and pre- 
sumptuous) and to that of their Hettys and Maggies and 
Rosamonds and Gwendolens, suffers the abatement that 
these slimnesses are, when figuring as the main props of 
the theme, never suffered to be sole ministers of its appeal, 
but have their inadequacy eked out with comic relief and 
underplots, as the playwrights say, when not with murders 
and battles and the great mutations of the world. If they 
are shown as “‘mattering”’ as much as they could possibly 
pretend to, the proof of it is in a hundred other persons, 
made of much stouter stuff, and each involved moreover 
in a hundred relations which matter to them concomi- 
tantly with that one. Cleopatra matters, beyond bounds, 
to Antony, but his colleagues, his antagonists, the state of 
Rome and the impending battle also prodigiously matter; 
Portia matters to Antonio, and to Shylock, and to the 
Prince of Morocco, to the fifty aspiring princes, but for 
these gentry there are other lively concerns; for Antonio, 
notably, there are Shylock and Bassanio and his lost ven- 
tures and the extremity of his predicament. This ex- 
tremity indeed, by the same token, matters to Portia 
though its doing so becomes of interest all by the fact that 
Portia matters to us. ‘That she does so, at any rate, and 
that almost everything comes round to it again, supports 
my contention as to this fine example of the value recog- 
nised in the mere young thing. (I say “mere’’ young 
thing because I guess that even Shakespeare, preoccupied 
mainly though he may have been with the passions of 
princes, would scarce have pretended to found the best of 
his appeal for her on her high social position.) It is an 
example exactly of the deep difficulty braved—the diffi- 
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culty of making George Eliot’s ‘‘frail vessel,” if not the 
all-in-all for our attention, at least the clearest of the call. 

Now to see deep difficulty braved is at any time, for the 
really addicted artist, to feel almost even as a pang the 
beautiful incentive, and to feel it verily in such sort as to 
wish the danger intensified. The difficulty most worth 
tackling can only be for him, in these conditions, the 
greatest the case permits of. So I remember feeling here 
(in presence, always, that is, of the particular uncertainty 
of my ground), that there would be one way better than 
another—oh, ever so much better than any other!—of 
making it fight out its battle. The frail vessel, that 
charged with George Eliot’s “treasure,” and thereby of 
such importance to those who curiously approach it, has 
likewise possibilities of importance to itself, possibilities 
which permit of treatment and in fact peculiarly require 
it from the moment they are considered at all. There is 
always the escape from any close account of the weak agent 
of such spells by using as a bridge for evasion, for retreat 
and flight, the view of her relation to those surrounding 
her. Make it predominantly a view of their relation and 
the trick is played: you give the general sense of her effect, 
and you give it, so far as the raising on it of a superstruc- 
ture goes, with the maximum of ease. Well, I recall per- 
fectly how little, in my now quite established connexion, 
the maximum of ease appealed to me, and how I seemed 
to get rid of it by an honest transposition of the weights 
in the two scales. ‘Place the centre of the subject in the 
young woman’s own consciousness,” I said to myself, “and 
you get as interesting and as beautiful a difficulty as you 
could wish. Stick to that—for the centre; put the heaviest 
weight into that scale, which will be so largely the scale of 
her relation to herself. Make her only interested enough, 
at the same time, in the things that are not herself, and 
this relation needn’t fear to be too limited. Place mean- 
while in the other scale the lighter weight (which is usu- 
ally the one that tips the balance of interest): press least 
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hard, in short, on the consciousness of your heroine's 
satellites, especially the male; make it an interest contrib- 
utive only to the greater one. See, at all events, what can 
be done in this way. What better field could there be for 
a due ingenuity? ‘The girl hovers, inextinguishable, as a 
charming creature, and the job will be to translate her 
into the highest terms of that formula, and as nearly as 
possible moreover into all of them. ‘To depend upon her 
and her little concerns wholly to see you through will 
necessitate, remember, your really ‘doing’ her.” 

So far I reasoned, and it took nothing less than that 
technical rigour, I now easily see, to inspire me with the 
right confidence for erecting on such a plot of ground the 
neat and careful and proportioned pile of bricks that 
arches over it and that was thus to form, constructionally 
speaking, a literary monument. Such is the aspect that 
to-day “The Portrait” wears for me: a ‘structure reared 
with an “architectural” competence, as Turgenieff would 
have said, that makes it, to the author’s own sense, the 
most proportioned of his productions after ‘““The Ambas- 
sadors’—which was to follow it so many years later and 
which has, no doubt, a superior roundness. On one thing 
I was determined; that, though I should clearly have to 
pile brick upon brick for the creation of an interest, I 
would leave no pretext for saying that anything is out of 
line, scale or perspective. I would build large—in fine 
embossed vaults and painted arches, as who should ‘say, 
and yet never let it appear that the chequered pavement, 
the ground under the reader’s feet, fails to stretch at every 
point to the base of the walls. "That precautionary spirit, 
on re-perusal of the book, is the old note that most touches 
me: it testifies so, for my own ear, to the anxiety of my 
provision for the reader’s amusement. I felt, in view of 
the possible limitations of my subject, that no such provi- 
sion could be excessive, and the development of the latter 
was simply the general form of that earnest quest. And I 
find indeed that this is the only account I can give myself 
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of the evolution of the fable: it is all under the head thus 
named that I conceive the needful accretion as having 
taken place, the right complications as having started. It 
was naturally of the essence that the young woman should 
be herself complex; that was rudimentary—or was at any 
rate the light in which Isabel Archer had originally 
dawned. It went, however, but a certain way, and other 
lights, contending, conflicting lights, and of as many dif- 
ferent colours, if possible, as the rockets, the Roman 
candles and Catherine-wheels of a “pyrotechnic display,” 
would be employable to attest that she was. I had, no 
doubt, a groping instinct for the right complications, since 
I am quite unable to track the footsteps of those that con- 
stitute, as the case stands, the general situation exhibited. 
They are there, for what they are worth, and as numerous 
as might be; but my memory, I confess, is a blank as to 
how and whence they came. 

I seem to myself to have waked up one morning in pos- 
session of them—of Ralf Touchett and his parents, of 
Madame Merle, of Gilbert Osmond and his daughter and 
his sister, of Lord Warburton, Caspar Goodwood and Miss 
Stackpole, the definite array of contributions to Isabel 
Archer’s history. I recognised them, I knew them, they 
were the numbered pieces of my puzzle, the concrete terms 
of my “‘plot.’”’ It was as if they had simply, by an impulse 
of their own, floated into my ken, and all in response to 
my primary question: “Well, what will she do?” Their 
answer seemed to be that if I would trust them they would 
show me; on which, with an urgent appeal to them to 
make it at least as interesting as they could, I trusted them. 
They were like the group of attendants and entertainers 
who come down by train when people in the country give 
a party; they represented the contract for carrying the 
party on. That was an excellent relation with them—a 
possible one even with so broken a reed (from her slight- 
ness of cohesion) as Henrietta Stackpole. It is a familiar 
truth to the novelist, at the strenuous hour, that, as certain’ 
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elements in any work are of the essence, so others are only 
of the form; that as this or that character, this or that dis- 
position of the material, belongs to the subject directly, so 
to speak, so this or that other belongs to it but indirectly 
—belongs intimately to the treatment. This is a truth, 
however, of which he rarely gets the benefit—since it 
could be assured to him, really, but by criticism based 
upon perception, criticism which is too little of this world. 
He must not think of benefits, moreover, I freely recog- 
nise, for that way dishonour lies: he has, that is, but one 
to think of—the benefit, whatever it may be, involved in 
his having cast a spell upon the simpler, the very simplest, 
forms of attention. ‘This is all he is entitled to; he is 
entitled to nothing, he is bound to admit, that can come 
to him, from the reader, as a result on the latter’s part of 
any act of reflexion or discrimination. He may enjoy this 
finer tribute—that is another affair, but on condition only 
of taking it as a gratuity “thrown in,” a mere miraculous 
windfall, the fruit of a tree he may not pretend to have 
shaken. Against reflexion, against discrimination, in his 
interest, all earth and air conspire; wherefore it is that, as 
I say, he must in many a case have schooled himself, from 
the first, to work but for a “living wage.” ‘The living 
wage is the reader’s grant of the least possible quantity of 
attention required for consciousness of a “spell.” The 
occasional charming “‘tip” is an act of his intelligence over 
and beyond this, a golden apple, for the writer’s lap, 
straight from the wind-stirred tree. The artist may of 
course, in wanton moods, dream of some Paradise (for art) 
where the direct appeal to the intelligence might be legal- 
ised; for to such extravagances as these his yearning mind 
can scarce hope ever completely to close itself. ‘The most 
he can do is to remember they are extravagances. 

All of which is perhaps but a gracefully devious way of 
saying that Henrietta Stackpole was a good example, in 
“The Portrait,” of the truth to which I just adverted—as 
good an example as I could name were it not that Maria 
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Gostrey, in “The Ambassadors,’ then in the bosom of 
time, may be mentioned as a better. Each of these per- 
sons is but wheels to the coach; neither belongs to the 
body of that vehicle, or is for a moment accommodated 
with a seat inside. There the subject alone is ensconced, 
in the form of its “hero and heroine,” and of the privi- 
leged high officials, say, who ride with the king and queen. 
There are reasons why one would have liked this to be 
felt, as in general one would like almost anything to be 
felt, in one’s work, that one has one’s self contributively 
felt. We have seen, however, how idle is that pretension, 
which I should be sorry to make too much of. Maria 
Gostrey and Miss Stackpole then are cases, each, of the 
light ficelle, not of the true agent; they may run beside the 
coach “‘for all they are worth,” they may cling to it till they 
are out of breath (as poor Miss Stackpole all so vividly 
does), but neither, all the while, so much as gets her foot 
on the step, neither ceases for a moment to tread the dusty 
road. Put it even that they are like the fishwives who 
helped to bring back to Paris from Versailles, on that most 
ominous day of the first half of the French Revolution, the 
carriage of the royal family. The only thing is that I may 
well be asked, I acknowledge, why then, in the present 
fiction, I have suffered Henrietta (of whom we have in- 
dubitably too much) so officiously, so strangely, so almost 
inexplicably, to pervade. I will presently say what I can 
for that anomaly—and in the most conciliatory fashion. 

A point I wish still more to make is that if my relation 
of confidence with the actors in my drama who were, un- 
like Miss Stackpole, true agents, was an excellent one to 
have arrived at, there still remained my relation with the 
reader, which was another affair altogether and as to which 
I felt no one to be trusted but myself. That solicitude 
was to be accordingly expressed in the artful patience with 
which, as I have said, I piled brick upon brick. The 
bricks, for the whole counting-over—putting for bricks 
little touches and inventions and enhancements by the 
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way—affect me in truth as well-nigh innumerable and as 
ever so scrupulously fitted together and packed-in. It is 
an effect of detail, of the minutest; though, if one were in 
this connexion to say all, one would express the hope that 
the general, the ampler air of the modest monument still 
survives. I do at least seem to catch the key to a part of 
this abundance of small anxious, ingenious illustration as 
I recollect putting my finger, in my young woman’s in- 
terest, on the most obvious of her predicates. ‘“What will 
she ‘do’? Why, the first thing she’ll do will be to come to 
Europe; which in fact will form, and all inevitably, no 
small part of her principal adventure. Coming to Europe 
is even for the ‘frail vessels,’ in this wonderful age, a mild 
adventure; but what is truer than that on one side—the 
side of their independence of flood and field, of the mov- 
ing accident, of battle and murder and sudden death—her 
adventures are to be mild? Without her sense of them, 
her sense for them, as one may say, they are next to 
nothing at all; but isn’t the beauty and the difficulty just 
in showing their mystic conversion by that sense, conver- 
sion into the stuff of drama or, even more delightful word 
still, of ‘story’? It was all as clear, my contention, as a 
silver bell. "Two very good instances, I think of this effect 
of conversion, two cases of the rare chemistry, are the pages 
in which Isabel, coming into the drawing-room at Garden- 
court, coming in from a wet walk or whatever, that rainy 
afternoon, finds Madame Merle in possession of the place, 
Madame Merle seated, all absorbed but all serene, at the 
piano, and deeply recognises, in the striking of such an 
hour, in the presence there, among the gathering shades, 
of this personage, of whom a moment before she had never 
so much as heard, a turning-point in her life. It is dread- 
ful to have too much, for any artistic demonstration, to 
dot one’s i’s and insist on one’s intentions, and I am not 
eager to do it now; but the question here was that of pro- 
ducing the maximum of intensity with the minimum of 
strain. 
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The interest was to be raised to its pitch and yet the 
elements to be kept in their key; so that, should the whole 
thing duly impress, I might show what an “‘exciting”’ in- 
ward life may do for the person leading it even while it 
remains perfectly normal. And I cannot think of a more 
consistent application of that ideal unless it be in the long 
statement, just beyond the middle of the book, of my 
young woman’s extraordinary meditative vigil on the oc- 
casion that was to become for her such a landmark. Re- 
duced to its essence, it is but the vigil of searching criti- 
cism; but it throws the action further forward than twenty 
“incidents” might have done. It was designed to have all 
the vivacity of incident and all the economy of picture. 
She sits up, by her dying fire, far into the night, under the 
spell of recognitions on which she finds the last sharpness 
suddenly wait. It is a representation simply of her mo- 
tionlessly seeing, and an attempt withal to make the mere 
still lucidity of her act as “interesting” as the surprise of a 
caravan or the identification of a pirate. It represents, 
for that matter, one of the identifications dear to the novel- 
ist, and even indispensable to him; but it all goes on with- 
out her being approached by another person and without 
her leaving her chair. It is obviously the best thing in the 
book, but it is only a supreme illustration of the general 
plan. As to Henrietta, my apology for whom I just left 
incomplete, she exemplifies, I fear, in her superabundance, 
not an element of my plan, but only an excess of my zeal. 
So early was to begin my tendency to overtreat, rather 
than undertreat (when there was choice or danger) my 
subject. (Many members of my craft, I gather, are far 
from agreeing with me, but I have always held overtreat- 
ing the minor disservice.) “Treating” that of “The Por- 
trait” amounted to never forgetting, by any lapse, that 
the thing was under a special obligation to be amusing. 
There was the danger of the noted “thinness’”—which was 
to be averted, tooth and nail, by cultivation of the lively. 
That is at least how I see it to-day. Henrietta must have 
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been at that time a part of my wonderful notion of the 
lively. And then there was another matter. I had, 
within the few preceding years, come to live in London, 
and the “international” light lay, in those days, to my 
sense, thick and rich upon the scene. It was the light in 
which so much of the picture hung. But that zs another 
matter. There is really too much to say. 


From PREFACE TO “THE AMERICAN” * 


HENRY JAMES 


... If in “The American” I invoked the romantic 
association without malice prepense, yet with a produc- 
tion of the romantic effect that is for myself unmistakable, 
the occasion is of the best perhaps for penetrating a little 
the obscurity of that principle. By what art of mystery, 
what craft of selection, omission or commission, does a 
given picture of life appear to us to surround its theme, 
its figures and images, with the air of romance while an- 
other picture close beside it may affect us as steeping the 
whole matter in the element of reality? It is a question, 
no doubt, on the painter’s part, very much more of per- 
ceived effect, effect after the fact, than of conscious design 
—though indeed I have ever failed to see how a coherent 
picture of anything is producible save by a complex of fine 
measurements. ‘The cause of the deflexion, in one pro- 
nounced sense or the other, must lie deep, however; so 
that for the most part we recognise the character of our 
interest only after the particular magic, as I say, has 
thoroughly operated—and then in truth but if we be a 
bit critically minded, if we find our pleasure, that is, in 
these intimate appreciations (for which, as I am well 


* From Blackmur, Richard, The Art of the Novel, pp. 30-7. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1934. Reprinted by permission of the 
publishers. 
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aware, ninety-nine readers in a hundred have no use what- 
ever). The determining condition would at any rate 
seem so latent that one may well doubt if the full artistic 
consciousness ever reaches it; leaving the matter thus a 
case, ever, not of an author’s plotting and planning and 
calculating, but just of his feeling and seeing, of his con- 
ceiving, in a word, and of his thereby inevitably express- 
ing himself, under the influence of one value or the other. 
These values represent different sorts and degrees of the 
communicable thrill, and I doubt if any novelist, for in- 
stance, ever proposed to commit himself to one kind or 
the other with as little mitigation as we are sometimes 
able to find for him. ‘The interest is greatest—the in- 
terest of his genius, I mean, and of his general wealth— 
when he commits himself in both directions; not quite at 
the same time or to the same effect, of course, but by some 
need of performing his whole possible revolution, by the 
law of some rich passion in him for extremes. 

Of the men of largest responding imagination before 
the human scene, of Scott, of Balzac, even of the coarse, 
comprehensive, prodigious Zola, we feel, I think, that the 
deflexion toward either quarter has never taken place; 
that neither the nature of the man’s faculty nor the nature 
of his experience has ever quite determined it. His cur- 
rent remains therefore extraordinarily rich and mixed, 
washing us successively with the warm wave of the near 
and familiar and the tonic shock, as may be, of the far and 
strange. (In making which opposition I suggest not that 
the strange and the far are at all necessarily romantic: they 
happen to be simply the unknown, which is quite a differ- 
ent matter. The real represents to my perception the 
things we cannot possibly not know, sooner or later, in one 
way or another; it being but one of the accidents of our 
hampered state, and one of the incidents of their quantity 
and number, that particular instances have not yet come 
our way. The romantic stands, on the other hand, for the 
things that, with all the facilities in the world, all the 
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wealth and all the courage and all the wit and all the ad- 
venture, we never can directly know; the things that can 
reach us only through the beautiful circuit and subter- 
fuge of our thought and our desire.) “where have-been, 1 
gather, many definitions of romance, as a matter indis- 
pensably of boats, or of caravans, or of tigers, or of “‘his- 
torical characters,’ or of ghosts, or of forgers, or of detec- 
tives, or of beautiful wicked women, or of pistols and 
knives, but they appear for the most part reducible to the 
idea of the facing of danger, the acceptance of great risks 
for the fascination, the very love, of their uncertainty, the 
joy of success if possible and of battle in any case. ‘This 
would be a fine formula if it bore examination; but it 
strikes me as weak and inadequate, as by no means cover- 
ing the true ground and yet as landing us in strange con- 
fusions. 

The panting pursuit of danger is the pursuit of life 
itself, in which danger awaits us possibly at every step and 
faces us at every turn; so that the dream of an intenser ex- 
perience easily becomes rather some vision of a sublime 
security like that enjoyed on the flowery plains of heaven, 
where we may conceive ourselves proceeding in ecstasy 
from one prodigious phase and form of it to another. 
And if it be insisted that the measure of the type is then 
in the appreciation of danger—the sign of our projection 
of the real being the smallness of its dangers, and that of 
our projection of the romantic the hugeness, the mark of 
the distinction being in short, as they say of collars and 
gloves and shoes, the size and “number” of the danger— 
this discrimination again surely fails, since it makes our 
difference not a difference of kind, which is what we want, 
but a difference only of degree, and subject by that condi- 
tion to the indignity of a sliding scale and a shifting 
measure. ‘There are immense and flagrant dangers that 
are but sordid and squalid ones, as we feel, tainting with 
their quality the very defiances they provoke; while there 
are common and covert ones, that “look like nothing” and 
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that can be but inwardly and occultly dealt with, which 
involve the sharpest hazards to life and honour and the 
highest instant decisions and intrepidities of action. It is 
an arbitrary stamp that keeps these latter prosaic and 
makes the former heroic; and yet I should still less sub- 
scribe to a mere “subjective” division—I mean one that 
would place the difference wholly in the temper of the 
imperilled agent. It would be impossible to have a more 
romantic temper than Flaubert’s Madame Bovary, and 
yet nothing less resembles a romance than the record of 
her adventures. ‘To classify it by that aspect—the defini- 
tion of the spirit that happens to animate her—is like 
settling the question (as I have seen it witlessly settled) by 
the presence or absence of “costume.” Where again then 
does costume begin or end?—save with the “run” of one 
or another sort of play? We must reserve vague labels 
for artless mixtures. 

The only general attribute of projected romance that 
I can see, the only one that fits all its cases, is the fact of 
the kind of experience with which it deals—experience 
liberated, so to speak; experience disengaged, disem- 
broiled, disencumbered, exempt from the conditions that 
we usually know to attach to it and, if we wish so to put 
the matter, drag upon it, and operating in a medium 
which relieves it, in a particular interest, of the inconven- 
ience of a related, a measurable state, a state subject to all 
our vulgar communities. The greatest intensity may so 
be arrived at evidently—when the sacrifice of community, 
of the “related” sides of situations, has not been too rash. 
It must to this end and not flagrantly betray itself; we 
must even be kept if possible, for our illusion, from 
suspecting any sacrifice at all. The balloon of experience 
is in fact of course tied to the earth, and under that ne- 
cessity we swing, thanks to a rope of remarkable length, in 
the more or less commodious car of the imagination; but 
it is by the rope we know where we are, and from the 
moment that cable is cut we are at large and unrelated: we 
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only swing apart from the globe—though remaining as 
exhilarated, naturally, as we like, especially when all goes 
well. The art of the romancer is, “for the fun of it,” in- 
sidiously to cut the cable, to cut it without our detecting 
him. What I have recognised then in “The American,” 
much to my surprise and after long years, is that the ex- 
perience here represented is the disconnected and uncon- 
trolled experience—uncontrolled by our general sense of 
“the way things happen’—which romance alone more or 
less successfully palms off on us. It is a case of Newman’s 
own intimate experience all, that being my subject, the 
thread of which, from beginning to end, is not once ex- 
changed, however momentarily, for any other thread; and 
the experience of others concerning us, and concerning 
him, only so far as it touches him and as he recognises, 
feels or divines it. There is our general sense of the way 
things happen—it abides with us indefeasibly, as readers 
of fiction, from the moment we demand that our fiction 
shall be intelligible; and there is our particular sense of 
the way they don’t happen, which is liable to wake up 
unless reflexion and criticism, in us, have been skilfully 
and successfully drugged. There are drugs enough, 
clearly—it is all a question of applying them with tact; in 
which case the way things don’t happen may be artfully 
made to pass for the way things do. 

Amusing and even touching to me, I profess, at this 
time of day, the ingenuity (worthy, with whatever lapses, 
of a better cause) with which, on behalf of Newman’s ad- 
venture, this hocus-pocus it attempted: the value of the 
instance not being diminished either, surely, by its having 
been attempted in such evident good faith. Yes, all is 
romantic to my actual vision here, and not least so, I 
hasten to add, the fabulous felicity of my candour. The 
way things happen is frankly not the way in which they 
are represented as having happened, in Paris, to my hero: 
the situation I had conceived only saddled me with that 
for want of my invention of something better: The great 
house of Bellegarde, in a word, would, I now feel, given 
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the circumstances, given the whole of the ground, have 
comported itself in a manner as different as possible from 
the manner to which my narrative commits it; of which 
truth, moreover, I am by no means sure that, in spite of 
what I have called my serenity, I had not all the while an 
uneasy suspicion. I had dug in my path, alas, a hole into 
which I was destined to fall. I was so possessed of my idea 
that Newman should be ill-used—which was the essence of 
my subject—that I attached too scant an importance to its 
fashion of coming about. Almost any fashion would 
serve, I appear to have assumed, that would give me my 
main chance for him; a matter depending not so much on 
the particular trick played him as on the interesting face 
presented by him to any damnable trick. So where I part 
company with terra-firma is in making that projected, that 
performed outrage so much more showy, dramatically 
speaking, than sound. Had I patched it up to a greater 
apparent soundness my own trick, artistically speaking, 
would have been played; I should have cut the cable 
without my reader’s suspecting it. I doubtless at the time, 
I repeat, believed I had taken my precautions; but truly 
they should have been greater, to impart the air of truth 
to the attitude—that is first to the pomp and circumstance, 
and second to the queer falsity—of the Bellegardes. 
They would positively have jumped then, the Belle- 
gardes, at my rich and easy American, and not have 
“minded” in the least any drawback—especially as, after 
all, given the pleasant palette from which I have painted 
him, there were few drawbacks to mind. My subject im- 
posed on me a group of closely-allied persons animated by 
immense pretensions—which was all very well, which 
might be full of the promise of interest: only of interest 
felt most of all in the light of comedy and of irony. This, 
better understood, would have dwelt in the idea not in the 
least of their not finding Newman good enough for their 
alliance and thence being ready to sacrifice him, but in 
that of their taking with alacrity everything he could give 
them, only asking for more and more, and then adjusting 
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their pretensions and their pride to it with all the comfort 
in life. Such accommodation of the theory of a noble in- 
difference to the practice of a deep avidity is the real note 
of policy in forlorn aristocracies—and I meant of course 
that the Bellegardes should be virtually forlorn. The 
perversion of truth is by no means, I think, in the dis- 
played acuteness of their remembrance of “who” and 
‘what’ they are, or at any rate take themselves for; since 
it is the misfortune of all insistence on “worldly” ad- 
vantages—and the situation of such people bristles at the 
best (by which I mean under whatever invocation of a 
superficial simplicity) with emphasis, accent, assumption 
—to produce at times an effect of grossness. The picture 
of their tergiversation, at all events, however it may orig- 
inally have seemed to me to hang together, has taken on 
this rococo appearance precisely because their preferred 
course, a thousand times preferred, would have been to 
haul him and his fortune into their boat under cover of 
night perhaps, in any case as quietly and with as little 
bumping and splashing as possible, and there accommo- 
date him with the very safest and most convenient seat. 
Given Newman, given the fact that the thing constitutes 
itself organically as his adventure, that too might very 
well be a situation and a subject: only it wouldn’t have 
been the theme of ‘““The American” as the book stands, 
the theme to which I was from so early pledged. Since I 
had wanted a “‘wrong” this other turn might even have 
been arranged to give me that, might even have been ar- 
ranged to meet my requirement that somebody or some. 
thing should be “in his power” so delightfully; and with 
the signal effect, after all, of ‘defining’ everything. (It 
is as difficult, I said above, to trace the dividing-line be- 
tween the real and the romantic as to plant a milestone 
between north and south; but I am not sure an infallible 
sign of the latter is not this rank vegetation of the “power” 
of bad people that good get into, or vice versa. It is so 
rarely, alas, into our power that any one gets!) 
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THE Critic AND His UsEs * 


LUDWIG LEWISOHN 


The critic’s character, like the poet's, has undergone 
many transformations in the course of time. During long 
ages the didactic notion of the critic prevailed, and 
learned and self-satisfied men cling to it still. Accord- 
ing to this notion, which commends itself easily to super- 
ficial thinking, the critic is an expert in fixed rules by 
which art is to be judged. He handles standards, both 
moral and aesthetic, very much as a draper does his yard- 
stick. No subtlety of learning or refinement of reasoning 
changes the character of the didactic critic to whose gigan. 
tic futility the history of his craft bears eloquent witness. 
His anterior assumptions always invalidated his judg- 
ments, and his divine yardstick turned out to be the 
weapon of his angry prejudices. ‘The scientific critic, a 
type that flourished mightily but briefly, is both more 
amiable and less pretentious. But he is the victim of an 
analogy of deadly falseness. You can classify phenomena 
that are identical—moons, beetles, rocks. You cannot 


*From The Creative Life, pp. 93-7. New York: Liveright Publishing 
Corp., 1924. Reprinted by permission of the publishers. 
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classify phenomena that are unique. There is no “evolu- 
tion des genres’ because, closely looked upon, there are 
no “‘genres.”” There are only individuals expressing their 
personal sense of life in art; and there are the imitators 
of these individuals who do not count. 

The impressionists were fully aware of the sterility of 
both the didactic and the scientific methods. They 
sought to disengage the peculiar aroma of books and pic- 
tures and, being frankly subjective, produced many pages 
of beautiful creative literature. But they restricted them- 
selves a little narrowly to aesthetic considerations and, con- 
scious always of their reaction against the older schools, 
hesitated to assume the critical functions which they had 
seen so absurdly exercised. A gentle pessimism haunts all 
their books, and the elegiac sense of the passing of a world 
from which their own souls were not yet wholly estranged. 
If Sainte-Beuve wrote “‘the natural history of minds,” the 
impressionists clung timidly to the history of their own 
minds. ‘They paid homage to the dead rules of criticism 
by not daring to proceed without them beyond the au- 
tumnal gardens of their own souls. 

It is at this point that the modern critic parts company 
with the masters whom he has loved and from whom he 
has learned so much. His is a hardier and a cooler nature. 
Skepticism does not wound his heart and the perception 
of change leaves him quite untroubled. He has shifted 
his whole point of vision and has no inner or outer need 
of any comfortable absolutes. For he sees art as an 
integral part of the life-process, as the life-process itself 
growing articulate through chosen personalities. That 
it should do so at all, that like should speak in terms of 
beauty—this is to him the central and sufficient fact 
which satisfies the “idealistic” cravings of his mind. 
Beauty exists—there is his heartening and transcendent 
truth. In beauty he admits differences of method, of 
growth, and degrees of intensity; he admits no moralistic 
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qualifications of better or worse, higher or lower, through 
the choice of one sort of subject matter rather than 
another or one technique of expression rather than 
another. Veracity of substance and intensity of expres- 
sion are his sole tests. He may privately entertain the 
opinion that certain kinds of subjects and certain tech- 
nical methods have actually made for veracity and inten- 
sity more often than others. But he is eager to have that 
opinion refuted and the realm of beauty thus enlarged. 
He knows nothing of a beauty that is wrong or immoral. 
He knows, negatively, only the false or the feeble expres- 
sion that misses its own inherent aim through disloyalty 
to experience or through failure in articulateness. Wher- 
ever deep experience attains intense expression, there is 
art. 

This critic, like the poet, is born and can hardly be 
made. The reading of many books will help him little 
unless he has the sense of life, unless its throb comes to 
him even through alien speech and remote forms. No 
partisanship must curb his humanity, no prejudice blunt 
the sensitiveness of his spirit. He must be himself a 
seeker after beauty, after the expression that makes life 
luminous and rich; he must be able to identify his own 
self with men and things. And he must be sensitive to 
the general drift of the many lives that make the world, 
and neither expect romantic expansiveness in small and 
rigid societies nor the severities of classical synthesis in an 
age of democratic revolution. He must share imagina- 
tively the life of other periods and very practically that of 
his own. ‘The passions of its freest minds must be his 
also, though at the core he may always keep a touch of 
coolness to save his inner processes from hardening even 
in the best of causes. His highest aim will always be to 
keep his perception of the relation of literature to life firm 
and unclouded, lest in the ardor of his personal seeking he 
fall into the old error of condemning passions he does not 
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share or opinions to which he is hostile. All life must be 
his province. If it is, he cannot go far wrong in his deal- 
ings with art. If he has been, directly or vicariously, a 
part of all human experience, the expression of no form 
of it can startle or befog his mind. 

His function in modern society is a grave and arduous 
one. He must constantly reinterpret the past for the uses 
of the present, in order that it may contribute to the crea- 
tion of that culural atmosphere which is his final practical 
aim. Thus he will be both philosopher and historian. 
He will illustrate the continuity and oneness of art as the 
expression of life, and thus establish at once the validity 
and use of the art of his own contemporaries. This art 
he will be careful to interpret in relation to the vital forces 
from which it springs, in order that by its reactionson its 
audience it may serve to establish the cultural environ- 
ment within which the experience of individuals can be 
most free and rich. None will be more acutely aware of 
this interaction between art and life than himself, or do 
more to clarify it and make it effectual. “The expression 
of life in art reacts on life. Poets create new moods in 
love for their hearers; dramatists have altered the struc- 
ture of society. It will be the critic’s task to heighten and 
increase this enrichment and liberation of life. He will 
seek to make art, which expresses life, re-enter life through 
the sharpened senses of all capable of receiving its impres- 
sions. 

The virtue of this program of the modern critic is that 
it translates the severest spiritual efforts into direct social 
action, and yet leaves him serene and detached. To free 
souls through the ministry of art, to create an atmosphere 
in which that freedom may be exercised and art itself may 
thrive—these are the ends for which he will unceasingly 
labor. The purely aesthetic has not lost its magic or its 
glow for him. But it needs no nursing. It will appear 
whenever the source of art, which is experience, is kept 
untrammeled, strong, and full. 
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THE WRITER AND His AUDIENCE * 


VAN WYCK BROOKS 


Dean Inge observes, in his Outspoken Essays, that those 
who are in the habit of disparaging the great Victorians 
ought to make a collection of their photographs and com- 
pare them with those of their own little favorites. “Let 
them set up in a row,” he says, “good portraits of Tenny- 
son, Charles Darwin, Gladstone, Manning, Newman, Mar- 
tineau, Lord Lawrence, Burne-Jones, and, if they like, a 
dozen lesser luminaries, and ask themselves candidly 
whether men of this stature are any longer among us.” 
When this essay first appeared, in the form of a lecture, 
one of our magazines acted on the suggestion and drew the 
deadly parallel: side by side with these eminent Vic- 
torians, who might have been replaced by eminent Ameri- 
cans, it presented the no less familiar features of Messrs. 
Wells, Bennett, Chesterton, Shaw, Lloyd George and one 
or two others. With the possible exception of Shaw and 
Chesterton, the effect, one had to admit, was damaging to 
the moderns: it gave point to Mr. Orage’s remark, apropos 
of the Victorian character, that his own generation (and 
ours) has “provided the soul of the world with nothing so 
fine.” What was it they lacked, these heads of our con-| 
temporaries? In juxtaposition with the heads of their 
predecessors, they were at as great a disadvantage as the 
politicians at Washington who sit surrounded by “the mar- 
ble busts of Houdon and his disciples. 

The difference can hardly be ascribed to the fortuities 
of dress and fashion. Capes and beards, to be sure, im- 
part to the human aspect a wondrous venerability: no one, 
for instance, to judge from photographs, ever liked more 
the authentic vates than the forgotten author of Festus. 

*From Sketches in Criticism, published and copyrighted by E. P. 
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The personages of two generations ago imposed themselves 
upon the outer eye; but it is not merely this that gives to 
so many of the Victorians, both English and American, 
their air of authority. It was partly the religious depth of 
their convictions and partly something else. In its proper 
definition, authority is not only power but delegated 
power. Some secret principle in society determines the 
preéminence at a given moment of this type or that; and 
literature, which has ceased to speak, from its own point 
of view, as it used to speak (with whatever derelictions in 
the matter of form), the words of “‘the immensities and the 
eternities,’ has also ceased to speak for the human race. 
If the faces of our modern writers are so often marked 
either by impudence or an excessive shyness, it is largely 
because, lacking the intrinsic power, they lack also the 
delegated power of public spokesman, 

For, say what we will, literature depends upon some 
deep law of supply and demand. Whether we can ever 
apprehend that law is one of the main problems of criti- 
cism; it was a problem that occupied Taine, and nothing 
more clearly proves the frivolity of our own criticism than 
the fact that we pay so little attention to it at a time when 
literature has been driven to the very periphery of the 
human consciousness. In this country our minds are so 
busy with beginnings, with first works and opening ca- 
reers, that we are impatient of any attempt to take a long 
view of our situation: we assume that discussions of liter- 
ary form are all that are necessary to produce a race of 
artists. We do not observe that when writers are not ad- 
justed to society, discussions of form can merely lead to 
the point where, having an adequate command of their 
medium, writers have nothing to say. A literature of this 
kind is only a substitute for chess; it is a game for a few 
hundred people, a very different thing from the literature 
that Goethe had in mind when he said that the writer who 
lacks the sense that he is writing for a million readers had 
mistaken his vocation. And we can surely make no 
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greater mistake than to be satisfied with the expectation 
of a mere private or group-literature. 

The great writer always expresses what Renan called 
“the silent spirit of collective masses.” For the great 
writer to exist, there must also exist a secret, unspoken 
understanding in the society from which he emerges. He 
responds to this understanding, he voices it, he feels that 
he is needed; and who can doubt that this fact accounts 
for the self-confidence of the Victorian writers, their as-: 
tonishing tenacity of life, the volume, the depth, the sus- 
tained power of their utterance? We, too, before the 
great dispersal, had in this country, in a less degree, a 
literature that expressed the general mind; and how ad- 
mirably our writers throve on the sense that they were 
fulfilling a genuine popular need! ‘There is a passage in 
Howells’s Years of My Youth that partially explains the 
calm pertinacity of so many of our old men of letters. 
Howells, who had been living in Cambridge, had returned 
to Ohio and was sitting one evening with the Garfield fam- 
ily on the verandah that overlooked their lawn. “I was. 
beginning to speak,” he says, “‘of the famous poets I knew 
when Garfield stopped me with ‘Just a minute!’ He ran 
down into the grassy space first to one fence and then to 
the other at the sides, and waved a wild arm of invitation 
to the neighbours who were also sitting on their back 
porches. ‘Come over here!’ he shouted. ‘He’s telling 
about Holmes, and Longfellow, and Lowell, and Whit- 
tier!’ And at his bidding, dim forms began to mount the 
fences and follow him up to his verandah. ‘Now go on!’ 
he called to me, when we were all seated, and I went on, 
while the whippoorwills whirred and whistled round, and 
the hours drew toward midnight.’’ Nation for nation, 
and writer for writer, we have there the sort of correspond- 
ence between the mind of the individual and the mind 
of the “collective mass” that is always to be found in the 
great literary epochs. 

One doubts if there exists in America a writer who has 
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reached the age of fifty without believing that he could 
have written ten times more and better if only someone— 
some one, some thing, he never knows what or who—had 
wished him to do so. It is easy to ridicule this feeling, 
still easier to explain it in various false and discreditable 
ways; but one hears it on the lips and sees it in the faces 
of too many sincere men not to know that it cannot be 
dismissed in any such fashion. It is essential for the artist 
to feel that he is needed; it is natural for him to wish to 
be needed and to wither when that support is withdrawn. 
And it is this assurance, this birthright, as every artist feels 
it to be, that our writers of the passing generation have 
been obliged to forego: hence their vague but deep and 
general sense that they have been somehow cheated. Too 
many of the seats of authority in this country are occupied 
by hardy vulgarians, while the aging men who have con- 
tributed most to the real thought of the time creep about 
in corners with scarcely more of the will-to-live than Jack 
London possessed at the end, with scarcely more of the 
will-to-complete their thought than William James pos- 
sessed. ‘The rising generation, to be sure, inherits the 
small coGperating public for which Henry Adams seemed 
always to be looking in vain; but even this, as yet, is a very 
different public from the public which the great Victorians 
knew. 


HuMANISM: AN EssAy AT DEFINITION * 


IRVING BABBITT 


The art of defining is so indispensable that one needs to 
define the limits of definition itself. A very eminent hu- 
manist, Erasmus, showed his awareness of these limits 
when he complained of the attempts of the theologians of 
the Reformation to formulate deity that every definition 


* From Humanism and America, edited by Norman Foerster, Pp. 25-30. 


Copyright, 1930, and reprinted by permission of Farrar & Rinehart, Inc., 
publishers, New York. 
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was a disaster. “Though the humanist does not seek to 
define God and is in general chary of ultimates, he is wont 
in more mundane matters to put the utmost emphasis on 
definition. ‘This Socratic emphasis would seem especially 
needed at a time like the present which has probably sur- 
passed all previous epochs in its loose and irresponsible 
use of general terms. Unless this tendency is corrected, 
the day may come when, outside of words that stand for 
the measurements of science or the objects of sense, com- 
munication between men will be well-nigh impossible. 
The exchange of ideas regarding those aspects of life that 
fall outside the merely quantitative and material may be- 
come as difficult as economic exchanges would be with 
coins that have no definite value. 

This growing debasement of the intellectual coinage 
may be illustrated from the word humanism itself. The 
boundaries of a genuine humanism are broad and flexible. 
It is plain, however, that the word is being appropriated 
for points of view that cannot be brought within these 
boundaries, however generously extended. As a prelim- 
inary to pointing out some of the more serious of the re- 
sulting confusions it would seem desirable to build up the 
historical background. For what a word actually has 
meant should surely throw light on what it ought to mean. 

As is well known the word humanist was applied, first in 
the Italy of the fifteenth century, and later in other Euro- 
pean countries, to the type of scholar who was not only 
proficient in Greek and Latin, but who at the same time 
inclined to prefer the humanity of the great classical 
writers to what seemed to him the excess of divinity in the 
medievals. ‘This contrast between humanity and divinity 
was often conceived very superficially. However, the best 
of the humanists were not content with opposing a some- 
what external imitation of the Ciceronian or Virgilian 
elegance to the scholastic carelessness of form. They 
actually caught a glimpse of the fine proportionateness of 
the ancients at their best. They were thus encouraged to 
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aim at a harmonious development of their faculties in this 
world rather than at an other-worldly felicity. Each 
faculty, they held, should be cultivated in due measure 
without one-sidedness or over-emphasis, whether that of 
the ascetic or that of the specialist. “Nothing too much” 
is indeed the central maxim of all genuine humanists, 
ancient and modern. 

In a world of ever-shifting circumstance, this maxim is 
not always of easy application. Whoever has succeeded in 
bridging the gap between the general precept and some 
particular emergency has to that extent achieved the fitting 
and the decorous. Decorum is simply the law of measure 
in its more concrete aspects. For every type of humanist 
decorum is, in Milton’s phrase, the “grand masterpiece to 
observe.” Actually this observation may rest on deep in- 
sight, as it did in the case of Milton himself, or it may 
degenerate into empty formalism. ‘The adjustment of 
which I have spoken between the variable and the per- 
manent elements in human experience requires spiritual 
effort and most men are spiritually indolent. For genu- 
ine adjustment they tend to substitute outer conformity 
so that decorum itself finally comes to seem a mere veneer, 
something that has no deep root in the nature of things. 
Moreover the notions of decent behaviour to which men 
have conformed at any particular period have always been 
more or less local and relative. It is easy to take the next 
step and assume that they have been only local and rela- 
tive, an assumption subversive not merely of decorum but 
of humanism itself. Humanism, one of our modernists 
has argued, may have done very well for other times and 
places, but under existing circumstances, it is at best likely 
to prove only a “noble anachronism.” A similar objec- 
tion to humanism is that it has its source in a psychology of 
“escape,” that it is an attempt to take flight from the 
present into a past that has for the modern man become 
impossible. But humanism is not to be identified with 
this or that body of traditional precepts. The law of 
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measure on which it depends becomes meaningless unless 
it can be shown to be one of the “laws unwritten in the 
heavens” of which Antigone had the immediate percep- 
tion, laws that are “‘not of today or yesterday,” that tran- 
scend in short the temporal process. ‘The final appeal of 
the humanist is not to any historical convention but to in- 
tuition. 

It does not follow that the humanist is ready to abandon 
history to the relativist. “The main conventions that have 
prevailed in the past reveal important identities as well as 
differences. ‘These identities cannot be explained as due 
to their common derivation from some previous conven- 
tion. [he Chinese made an independent discovery of 
the law of measure. An important task, indeed, that 
awaits some properly qualified scholar, preferably a 
Chinese, is a comparison of Confucian humanism with 
occidental humanism as it appears, for example in the 
Ethics of Aristotle. The announcement was made re- 
cently in the press that a Harvard astronomer had dis- 
covered the “‘centre of the universe” (more strictly the 
centre of our galactic system). In the meanwhile the far 
more important question is being neglected whether hu- 
man nature itself has any centre. One's faith in the exist- 
ence of such a centre increases when one finds the best 
commentary on Pascal’s dictum that the great man is he 
who combines in himself opposite virtues and occupies all 
the space between them, in a Confucian book the very title 
of which, literally rendered, means the “universal norm” 
or “centre.” ? Here and elsewhere the Confucian books 
reveal a deep and direct insight into the law of measure. 
Legge’s translation of the Chinese word for decorum (li) 
as “the rules of propriety” has been rightly censured as 


1 For an outline of Chinese humanism, see “The Essentials of Con- 
fucian Wisdom,” an article by Chang Hsin-Hai in the Hibbert Journal for 
April, 1928. 

2See The Conduct of Life, translation of the Tsung Yung by Ku Hung 
Ming (Wisdom of the East series), p. 55. 
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unduly prim and formalistic; though it must be admitted 
that a formalistic element is very marked at times even in 
the older Confucian writings. 

Practically the assertion of a “universal centre’’ means 
the setting up of some pattern or model for imitation. 
The idea of imitation goes even deeper than that of de- 
corum, but is an idea that humanism shares with religion. 
Humanism, however, differs from religion in putting at 
the basis of the pattern it sets up, not man’s divinity, but 
the something in his nature that sets him apart simply as 
man from other animals and that Cicero defines as a “sense 
of order and decorum and measure in deeds and words.” * 
It dwells on the danger of any attempt to pass too abruptly 
to the religious level; it holds, if I may be pardoned for 
quoting myself, that the world would have been a better 
place if more persons had made sure they were human 
before setting out to be superhuman. The virtue that 
results from a right cultivation of one’s humanity, in other 
words from moderate and decorous living, is poise. Per- 
fect poise is no doubt impossible: not even Sophocles suc- 
ceeded in seeing life steadily and seeing it whole. The 
difference is none the less marked between the man who is 
moving towards poise and the man who is moving away 
from it. Since the break with the somewhat artificial 
decorum of the eighteenth century most men have been 
moving away from it. It would not be easy to argue with 
any plausibility that the typical modernist is greatly con- 
cerned with the law of measure; his interest, as a glance at 
our newspapers should suffice to show, is rather in the do- 
ing of stunts and the breaking of records, in “prodigies, 
feats of strength and crime,’* the very topics that, ac- 
cording to the traditional report, Confucius banished from 
his conversation. “Let us confess it,” says Nietzsche, 
speaking not merely for the rank and file but for the 
leaders, “proportionateness is foreign to us.” It is foreign 


3“Unum hoc animal sentit quid sit ordo, quid sit quod deceat, in 
factis dictisque qui modus.” De Officiis, Lib. 1. 
4See Analects (Wisdom of the East series), p. 109. 
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to us because we no longer refer our experience to any 
centre. With the growth of the naturalistic temper, the 
normal has come to have less appeal than the novel. The 
pursuit of poise has tended to give way to that uniqueness, 
spontaneity, and above all intensity. ‘““The last remnant 
of God on earth,” says Nietzsche himself, “are the men of 
great longing, of great loathing, of great satiety.” Once 
grant that there is no constant element in life and one 
might agree with Walter Pater that a man’s highest ambi- 
tion should be “to burn with a hard gem-like flame,” to 
get ‘‘as many pulsations as possible into the given time.” ® 
Esthetic perceptiveness is an excellent thing, but thus to 
set it up as an end in itself is almost at the opposite pole 
from humanism. Yet Pater has been called a humanist. 
One might so regard him if one accepted his view that the 
distinctive humanistic trait is an all-embracing curiosity.® 
Humanism appears primarily, not in the enlargement of 
comprehension and sympathy, desirable though this en- 
largement may be, but in the act of selection, in the final 
imposition on mere multiplicity of a scale of values. 
Matthew Arnold, with his striving for centrality, has far 
better claims to be regarded as a humanist than Pater— 
and that in spite of his inadequacy on the side of religion. 
The model that Arnold sets up for imitation in the name 
of culture is a constant corrective of everything that is one- 
sided and out of proportion. “I hate,” he says, speaking 
not only for himself but for all true humanists, “all over- 
preponderance of single elements.” 


THE New Criticism * 
J. E. SPINGARN 


At the end of the last century, France once more occu- 
pied the centre of that stage whose auditors are the inheri- 


5“Conclusion” to his volume The Renaissance. 

6 For Pater’s definition of humanism see the end of his essay on Pico 
della Mirandola (The Renaissance). 

* From Criticism in America: Its Function and Status, chap. I. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1931. Reprinted by permission of 
the publishers. 
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tors of European civilization. Once more all the world 
listened while she talked and played, and some of the most 
brilliant of her talk was now on the question of the au- - 
thority of Criticism. It is not my purpose to tell you 
(what you know already) with what sober and vigorous 
learning the official critics of the Revue des deux Mondes 
espoused the cause of old gods with the new weapons of 
science, and with what charm and tact, with what grace 
and suppleness of thought, Jules Lemaitre and Anatole 
France, to mention no others, defended the free play of 
the appreciative mind. Some of the sparks that were 
beaten out on the anvil of controversy have become fixed 
stars, the classical utterances of Criticism, as when Anatole 
France described the critic not as a judge imposing sen- 
tence, but as a sensitive soul detailing his ‘adventures 
among masterpieces’. 

To have sensations in the presence of a work of art and 
to express them, that is the function of Criticism for the 
impressionistic critic. His attitude he would express 
somewhat in this fashion: ‘Here is a beautiful poem, let 
us say Shelley’s Prometheus Unbound. ‘To read it is for 
me to experience a thrill of pleasure. My delight in it is 
itself a judgment, and what better judgment is it possible 
for me to give? All that I can do is to tell how it affects 
me, what sensations it gives me. Other men will derive 
other sensations from it, and express them differently; they 
too have the same right as I. Each of us, if we are sensi- 
tive to impressions and express ourselves well, will pro- 
duce a new work of art to replace the work which gave us 
our sensations. ‘That is the art of Criticism, and beyond 
that Criticism cannot go.’ 

We shall not begrudge this exquisite soul the pleasure 
of his sensations or his cult of them, nor would he be dis- 
concerted if we were to point out that the interest has been 
shifted from the work of art to his own impressions. Let 
us suppose that you say to him: ‘We are not interested in 
you, but in Prometheus Unbound. To describe the state 
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of your health is not to help us to understand or to enjoy 
the poem. Your criticism constantly tends to get away 
from the work of art, and to centre attention on yourself 
and your feelings.’ 

But his answer would not be difficult to find: ‘What you 
say 1s true enough. My criticism tends to get farther and 
farther from the work of art and to cast a light upon my- 
self; but all criticism tends to get away from the work of 
art and to substitute something in its place. The im- 
pressionist substitutes himself, but what other form of 
criticism gets closer to Prometheus Unbound? Historical 
criticism takes us away from it in a search of the environ- 
ment, the age, the race, the poetic school of the artist; it 
tells us to read the history of the French Revolution, God- 
win’s Political Justice, the Prometheus Bound of Aeschy- 
lus, and Calderén’s Mdgico Prodigioso. Psychological 
criticism takes me away from the poem, and sets me to 
work on the biography of the poet; I wish to enjoy Prome- 
theus Unbound, and instead I am asked to become ac- 
quainted with Shelley the man. Dogmatic criticism does 
not get any closer to the work of art by testing it according 
to rules and standards; it sends me to the Greek dramatists, 
to Shakespeare, to Aristotle’s Poetics, possibly to Darwin’s 
Origin of Species, in order that I may see how far Shelley 
has failed to give dramatic reality to his poem, or has 
failed to observe the rules of his genre; but that means the 
study of other works, and not of Prometheus Unbound. 
Aesthetics takes me still farther afield into speculations on 
art and beauty. And so it is with every form of Criticism. 
Do not deceive yourself. All criticism tends to shift the 
interest from the work of art to something else. The 
other critics give us history, politics, biography, erudition, 
metaphysics. As for me, I re-dream the poet’s dream, and 
if I seem to write lightly, it is because I have awakened, 
and smile to think I have mistaken a dream for reality. I 
at least strive to replace one work of art by another, and 
art can only find its alter ego in art.’ 
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It would be idle to detail the arguments with which the 
advocates of the opposing forms of Criticism answered 
these questionings. Literary erudition and evolutionary 
science were the chief weapons used to fight this modern 
heresy, but the one is an unwieldy and the other a useless 
weapon in the field of aesthetic thought. On some sides, 
at least, the position of the impressionists was impregnable; 
but two points of attack were open to their opponents. 
They could combat the notion that taste is a substitute for 
learning, or learning a substitute for taste, since both are 
vital for Criticism; and they could maintain that the rela- 
tivity of taste does not in any sense affect its authority. 
In this sense impressionistic Criticism erred only less griev- 
ously than the ‘judicial’ Criticism which opposed it. Each 
in its own way was inadequate and incomplete. 

But these arguments are not my present concern; what 
I wish to point out is that the objective and dogmatic forms 
of Criticism were fighting no new battle against impres- 
sionistic Criticism in that decade of controversy. It wasa 
battle as old as the earliest reflection on the subject of 
poetry, if not as old as the sensitiveness of poets. Modern 
literature begins with the same doubts, with the same 
quarrel. In the sixteenth century the Italians were formu- 
lating that classical code which imposed itself on Europe 
for two centuries, and which, even in our generation, 
Brunetiére has merely disguised under the trappings of nat- 
ural science. ‘They evolved the dramatic unities, and all 
those rules which the poet Pope imagined to be ‘Nature 
still but Nature methodised’. But at the very moment 
when their spokesman Scaliger was saying that ‘Aristotle is 
our emperor, the perpetual dictator of all the fine arts’, 
another Italian, Pietro Aretino, was insisting that there is 
no rule except the whim of genius and no standard of judg- 
ment beyond individual taste. 

The Italians passed on the torch to the French of the 
seventeenth century, and from that day to this the struggle 
between the two schools has never ceased to agitate the 
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progress of Criticism in France. Boileau against Saint- 
Evremond, Classicists against Romanticists, dogmatists 
against impressionists—the antinomy is deep in the French 
nature, indeed in the nature of Criticism itself. Listen to 
this: ‘It is not for the purpose of deciding on the merit of 
this noble poet [Virgil], nor of harming his reputation, 
that I have spoken so freely concerning him. ‘The world 
will continue to think what it does of his beautiful verses; 
and as for me, I judge nothing, I only say what I think, 
and what effect each of these things produces on my heart 
and mind.’ Surely these words are from the lips of Le- 
maitre himself! ‘I judge nothing; I only say what I feel.’ 
But no, these are the utterances of the Chevalier de Méré, 
a wit of the age of Louis XIV, and he is writing to the 
secretary of that stronghold of authority, the French Acad- 
emy. For some men, even in the age of Boileau, Criticism 
was nothing but an ‘adventure among masterpieces’. 

No, it is no new battle; it is the perpetual conflict of 
Criticism. In every age impressionism (or enjoyment) 
and dogmatism (or judgment) have grappled with one 
another. ‘They are the two sexes of Criticism; and to say 
that they flourish in every age is to say that every age has 
its masculine as well as its feminine criticism,—the mascu- 
line criticism that may or may not force its own standards 
on literature, but that never at all events is dominated by 
the object of its studies; and the feminine criticism that 
responds to the lure of art with a kind of passive ecstasy. 
In the age of Boileau it was the masculine type which gave 
the tone to Criticism; in our own, outside of the universi- 
ties, it has certainly been the feminine. But they con- 
tinue to exist side by side, ever falling short of their high- 
est powers, unless mystically mated,—judgment erecting 
its edicts into arbitrary standards and conventions, enjoy- 
ment lost in the mazes of its sensuous indecision. 

Yet if we examine these opposing forms of Criticism in 
our own age, we shall find, I think, that they are not 
wholly without a common ground to meet on; that, in fact, 
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they are united in at least one prepossession which they do 
not share with the varying forms of Criticism in any of the 
earlier periods of its history. The Greeks conceived of 
literature, not as an inevitable expression of creative 
power, but as a reasoned ‘imitation’ or re-shaping of the 
materials of life; for Aristotle, poetry is the result of man’s 
imitative instinct, and differs from history and science in 
that it deals with the probable or possible rather than with 
the real. The Romans conceived of literature as a noble 
art, intended (though under the guise of pleasure) to in- 
spire men with high ideals of life. ‘The classicists of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries accepted this view in 
the main; for them, literature was a kind of exercise,—a 
craft acquired by study of the classics, and guided in the 
interpretation of nature by the traditions of Greek and 
Roman art. For these men literature was as much a 
product of reason as science or history. ‘The eighteenth 
century complicated the course of Criticism by the intro- 
duction of vague and novel criteria, such as ‘imagination’, 
‘sentiment’, and ‘taste’, yet it was only in part able to 
liberate itself from the older tradition. 

But with the Romantic Movement there developed the 
new idea which coérdinates all Criticism in the nineteenth 
century. Very early in the century, Mme. de Staél and 
others formulated the idea that literature is an ‘expression 
of society’—a phrase that is merely a half-truth if ‘society’ 
is interpreted in terms of the narrow circle of the individ- 
ual poet’s life instead of in terms of the society which is 
commensurate with the spirit of man. Victor Cousin 
enunciated ‘the fundamental rule, that expression is the 
supreme law of art’, and, as the meaning of expression 
was gradually misunderstood and narrowed, became the 
unwitting parent of the mechanical theories of the French 
school of ‘art for art’s sake’. Later, Sainte-Beuve devel- 
oped and illustrated his theory that literature is an ex- 
pression of personality—another misleading half-truth, if 
by personality is meant, not the artistic personality which 
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unfolds itself in the work of art, but the complex of ex- 
ternal traits which the artist exhibits in his practical life. 
Still later, under the influence of natural science, Taine 
took a hint from Hegel and elaborated the idea that litera- 
ture is an expression of race, age, and environment. ‘The 
extreme impressionists prefer to think of art as the exqui- 
site expression of delicate and fluctuating sensations or 
impressions of life. But for all these critics and theorists, 
literature is an expression of something, of experience or 
emotion, of the external or internal, of the man himself 
or something outside the man; yet it is always conceived 
of as an art of expression. The objective, the dogmatic, 
the impressionistic critics of our day may set for themselves 
very different tasks, but the idea of expression is implicit 
in all they write. 

French criticism has been leaning heavily on the idea of 
expression for a century or more, but no attempt has been 
made in France to understand its aesthetic content, except 
for a few vague echoes of German thought. For the first 
to give philosophic precision to the theory of expression, 
and to found a method of Criticism based upon it, were 
the Germans of the age that stretches from Herder to 
Hegel. All the forces of philosophical thought were 
focused on this central concept, while the critics enriched 
themselves from out this golden store. I suppose you all 
remember the famous passage in which Carlyle describes 
the achievement of German criticism in that age. ‘Criti- 
cism’, says Carlyle, ‘has assumed a new form in Germany. 
It proceeds on other principles and proposes to itself a 
higher aim. ‘The main is not now a question concerning 
the qualities of diction, the coherence of metaphors, the 
fitness of sentiments, the general logical truth in a work of 
art, as it was some half century ago among most critics, 
neither is it a question mainly of a psychological sort to be 
answered by discovering and delineating the peculiar na- 
ture of the poet from his poetry, as is usual with the best 
of our own critics at present; but it is, not indeed exclu- 
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sively, but inclusively, of its two other questions, properly 
and ultimately a question of the essence and peculiar life of 
the poetry itself. . . . The problem is not now to deter- 
mine by what mechanism Addison composed sentences and 
struck out similitudes, but by what far finer and more mys- 
terious mechanism Shakespeare organized his dramas and 
gave life and individuality to his Ariel and his Hamlet. 
Wherein lies that life; how have they attained that shape 
and individuality? Whence comes that empyrean fire 
which irradiates their whole being, and pierces, at least in 
starry gleams, like a diviner thing, into all hearts? Are 
these dramas of his not verisimilar only, but true; nay, 
truer than reality itself, since the essence of unmixed 
reality is bodied forth in them under more expressive 
similes? What is this unity of pleasures; and can our 
deeper inspection discern it to be indivisible and existing 
by necessity because each work springs as it were from the 
general elements of thought and grows up therefrom into 
form and expansion by its own growth? Not only who 
was the poet and how did he compose, but what and how 
was the poem, and why was it a poem and not rhymed 
eloquence, creation and not figured passion? ‘These are 
the questions for the critic. Criticism stands like an in- 
terpreter between the inspired and the uninspired; be- 
tween the prophet and those who hear the melody of his 
words, and catch some glimpse of their material meaning, 
but understand not their deeper import.’ 

I am afraid that no German critic wholly realized this 
ideal; but it was at least the achievement of the Germans 
that they enunciated the doctrine, even if they did not 
always adequately illustrate it in practice. It was they 
who first realized that art has performed its function when 
it has expressed itself; it was they who first conceived of 
Criticism as the study of expression. ‘There is a destruc- 
tive and a creative or constructive criticism,’ said Goethe; 
the first measures and tests literature according to mechan- 
ical standards, the second answers the fundamental ques- 
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tions: “What has the writer proposed to himself to do? 
and how far has he succeeded in carrying out his own 
plan?’ Carlyle, in his essay on Goethe, almost uses 
Goethe’s own words, when he says that the critic’s first and 
foremost duty is to make plain to himself ‘what the poet’s 
aim really and truly was, how the task he had to do stood 
before his eye, and how far, with such materials as were 
afforded him, he has fulfilled it’. 

This has been the central problem, the guiding star, of 
all modern criticism. From Coleridge to Pater, from 
Sainte-Beuve to Lemaitre, this is what critics have been 
striving for, even when they have not succeeded; yes, even 
when they have been deceiving themselves into thinking 
that they were striving for something else. ‘This was not 
the ideal of the critics of Aristotle’s day, who, like so many 
of their successors, censured a work of art as ‘irrational, 
impossible, morally hurtful, self-contradictory, or contrary 
to technical correctness’. ‘This was not Boileau’s standard 
when he blamed Tasso for the introduction of Christian 
rather than pagan mythology into epic poetry; nor Addi- 
son’s, when he tested Paradise Lost according to the rules 
of Le Bossu; nor Dr. Johnson’s, when he lamented the 
absence of poetic justice in King Lear, or pronounced 
dogmatically that the poet should not ‘number the streaks 
of the tulip’. What has the poet tried to do, and how has 
he fulfilled his intention? What is he striving to express 
and how has he expressed it? What vital and essential 
spirit animates his work, what central impression does it 
leave on the receptive mind, and how can I best express 
this impression? Is his work true to the laws of its own 
being rather than to laws formulated by others? These 
are the questions that modern critics have been taught to 
ask when face to face with the work of a poet. Only one 
caveat must be borne in mind when attempting to answer 
them: the poet’s aim must be judged at the moment of the 
creative act, that is to say, by the art of the poem itself, and 
not by the vague ambitions which he imagines to be his 
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real intentions before or after the creative act is achieved. 
For to create a work of art is the goal of every artist; and 
all questions in regard to his achievement are merely dif- 
ferent ways of asking, different ways of helping to answer, 
the one supreme question: Has he or has he not created a 
work of art? 


Tue Comic Spirit * 


GEORGE MEREDITH 


In our prose literature we have had delightful comic 
writers. Besides Fielding and Goldsmith, there is Miss 
Austen, whose Emma and Mr. Elton might walk straight 
into a comedy, were the plot arranged for them. Galt’s 
neglected novels have some characters and strokes of 
shrewd comedy. In our poetic literature the comic is 
delicate and graceful above the touch of Italian and 
French. Generally, however, the English elect excel in 
satire, and they are noble humorists. The national dis- 
position is for hard-hitting, with a moral purpose to sanc- 
tion it; or for a rosy, sometimes a larmoyant, geniality, not 
unmanly in its verging upon tenderness, and with a singu- 
lar attraction for thickheadedness, to decorate it with 
asses’ ears and the most beautiful sylvan haloes. But the 
comic is a different spirit. : 

You may estimate your capacity for comic perception by 
being able to detect the ridicule of them you love without 
loving them less; and more by being able to see yourself 
somewhat ridiculous in dear eyes, and accepting the cor- 
rection their image of you proposes. 

Each one of an affectionate couple may be willing, as 
we say, to die for the other, yet unwilling to utter the 
agreeable word at the right moment; but if the wits were 
sufficiently quick for them to perceive that they are in a 
comic situation, as affectionate couples must be when they 


*From An Essay on Comedy. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1918. 
Reprinted by permission of the publishers. 
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quarrel, they would not wait for the moon or the almanac, 
or a Dorine, to bring back the flood-tide of tender feelings, 
that they should join hands and lips. 

If you detect the ridicule, and your kindliness is chilled 
by it, you are slipping into the grasp of Satire. 

If, instead of falling foul of the ridiculous person with 
a satiric rod, to make him writhe and shriek aloud, you 
prefer to sting him under a semi-caress, by which he shall 
in his anguish be rendered dubious whether indeed any- 
thing has hurt him, you are an engine of Irony. 

If you laugh all round him, tumble him, roll him about, 
deal him a smack, and drop a tear on him, own his likeness 
to you, and yours to your neighbor, spare him as little as 
you shun, pity him as much as you expose, it is a spirit of 
Humor that is moving you. 

The comic, which is the perceptive, is the governing 
spirit, awakening and giving aim to these powers of laugh- 
ter, but it is not to be confounded with them; it enfolds a 
thinner form of them, differing from satire in not sharply 
driving into the quivering sensibilities, and from humor 
in not comforting them and tucking them up, or indicat- 
ing a broader than the range of this bustling world to 
them. 

Fielding’s Jonathan Wild presents a case of this peculiar 
distinction, when that man of eminent greatness remarks 
upon the unfairness of a trial in which the condemnation 
has been brought about by twelve men of the opposite 
party; for it is not satiric, it is not humorous; yet it is im- 
mensely comic to hear a guilty villain protesting that his 
own ‘party’ should have a voice in the law. It opens an 
avenue into villains’ ratiocination. And the comic is not 
canceled though we should suppose Jonathan to be giving 
play to his humor. (I may have dreamed this, or had it 
suggested to me, for, on referring to Jonathan Wild, I do 
not find it.) Apply the case to the man of deep wit, who 
is ever certain of his condemnation by the opposite party, 
and then it ceases to be comic, and will be satiric. 
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The look of Fielding upon Richardson is essentially 
comic. His method of correcting the sentimental writer 
is a mixture of the comic and the humorous. Parson 
Adams is a creation of humor. But both the conception 
and the presentation of Alceste and of ‘Tartuffe, of Céli- 
méne and Philaminte, are purely comic, addressed to the 
intellect; there is no humor in them, and they refresh the 
intellect they quicken to detect their comedy, by force of 
the contrast they offer between themselves and the wiser 
world about them—that is to say, society, or that assem- 
blage of minds whereof the comic spirit has its origin. 

Byron had splendid powers of humor, and the most 
poetic satire that we have example of, fusing at times to 
hard irony. He had no strong comic sense, or he would 
not have taken an anti-social position, which is directly 
opposed to the comic; and in his philosophy, judged by 
philosophers, he is a comic figure by reason of this defi- 
ciency. ‘Sobald er reflectirt ist er ein Kind, Goethe says 
of him. Carlyle sees him in this comic light, treats him in 
the humorous manner. 

The satirist is a moral agent, often a social scavenger, 
working on a storage of bile. 

The ironist is one thing or another, according to his 
caprice. Irony is the humor of satire; it may be savage, as 
in Swift, with a moral object, or sedate, as in Gibbon, 
with a malicious. ‘The foppish irony fretting to be seen, 
and the irony which leers, that you shall not mistake its 
intention, are failures in satiric effort pretending to the 
treasures of ambiguity. 

The humorist of mean order is a refreshing laugher, 
giving tone to the feelings, and sometimes allowing the 
feelings to be too much for him; but the humorist of high 
has an embrace of contrasts beyond the scope of the comic 
poet. 

Heart and mind laugh out at Don Quixote, and still you 
brood on him. The juxtaposition of the knight and 
squire is a comic conception, the opposition of their na- 
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tures most humorous. ‘They are as different as the two 
hemispheres in the time of Columbus, yet they touch, and 
are bound in one, by laughter. The knight’s great aims 
and constant mishaps, his chivalrous valiancy exercised on 
absurd objects, his good sense along the high road of the 
craziest of expeditions, the compassion he plucks out of 
derision, and the admirable figure he preserves while stalk- 
ing through the frantically grotesque and burlesque assail- 
ing him, are in the loftiest moods of humor, fusing the 
tragic sentiment with the comic narrative. The stroke of 
the great humorist is world-wide, with lights of tragedy in 
his laughter. 

Taking a living great, though not creative, humorist to 
guide our description: the skull of Yorick is in his hands 
in our seasons of festival; he sees visions of primitive man 
capering preposterously under the gorgeous robes of cere- 
monial. Our souls must be on fire when we wear solem- 
nity, if we would not press upon his shrewdest nerve. 
Finite and infinite flash from one to the other with him, 
lending him a two-edged thought that peeps out of his 
peacefullest lines by fits, like the lantern of the fire-watcher 
at windows, going the rounds at night. The comport- 
ment and performances of men in society are to him, by 
the vivid comparison with their mortality, more grotesque 
than respectable. But ask yourself: ‘Is he always to be 
relied on for justness?’ He will fly straight as the emissary 
eagle back to Jove at the true Hero. He will also make 
as determined a swift descent upon the man of his wilful 
choice, whom we cannot distinguish as a true one. This 
vast power of his, built up of the feelings and the intellect 
in union, is often wanting in proportion and in discretion. 
Humorists touching upon history or society are given to be 
capricious. ‘They are, as in the case of Sterne, given to be 
sentimental; for with them the feelings are primary, as 
with singers. Comedy, on the other hand, is an interpre- 
tation of the general mind, and is for that reason of neces- 
sity kept in restraint. The French lay marked stress on 
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mesure et got, and they own how much they owe to 
Moliére for leading them in simple justness and taste. 
We can teach them many things; they can teach us in this. 

The comic poet is in the narrow field, or enclosed 
square, of the society he depicts; and he addresses the still 
narrower enclosure of men’s intellects, with reference to 
the operation of the social world upon their characters. 
He is not concerned with beginnings or endings or sur- 
roundings, but with what you are now weaving. ‘To un- 
derstand his work and value it, you must have a sober 
liking of your kind, and a sober estimate of our civilized 
qualities. The aim and business of the comic poet are 
misunderstood, his meaning is not seized nor his point of 
view taken, when he is accused of dishonoring our nature 
and being hostile to sentiment, tending to spitefulness and 
making an unfair use of laughter. “Those who detect 
irony in comedy do so because they choose to see it in life. 
Poverty, says the satirist, ‘has nothing harder in itself than 
that it makes men ridiculous.’ But poverty is never ridic- 
ulous to comic perception until it attempts to make its 
rags conceal its bareness in a forlorn attempt at decency, 
or foolishly to rival ostentation. Caleb Balderstone, in 
his endeavor to keep up the honor of a noble household 
in. a state of beggary, is an exquisitely comic character. In 
the case of ‘poor relatives,’ on the other hand, it is the 
rich, whom they perplex, that are really comic; and to 
laugh at the former, not seeing the comedy of the latter, 
is to betray dulness of vision. Humorist and satirist fre- 
quently hunt together as ironists in pursuit of the gro- 
tesque, to the exclusion of the comic. ‘That was an affect- 
ing moment in the history of the Prince Regent, when the 
First Gentleman of Europe burst into tears at a sarcastic 
remark of Beau Brummell’s on the cut of his ‘coat. 
Humor, satire, irony, pounce on it altogether as their 
common prey. ‘The Comic Spirit eyes, but does not 
touch, it. Put into action, it would be farcical. It is toc 
gross for comedy. 
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Incidents of a kind casting ridicule on our unfortunate 
nature, instead of our conventional life, provoke derisive 
laughter, which thwarts the comic idea. But derision is 
foiled by the play of the intellect. Most of doubtful 
causes in contest are open to comic interpretation, and 
any intellectual pleading of a doubtful cause contains 
germs of an idea of comedy. 

The laughter of satire is a blow in the back or the face. 
The laughter of comedy is impersonal and of unrivaled 
politeness, nearer a smile—often no more than a smile. 
It laughs through the mind, for the mind directs it; and it 
might be called the humor of the mind. 

One excellent test of the civilization of a country, as I 
have said, I take to be the flourishing of the comic idea 
and comedy; and the test of true comedy is that it shall 
awaken thoughtful laughter. 

If you believe that our civilization is founded in com- 
mon sense (and it is the first condition of sanity to believe 
it), you will, when contemplating men, discern a Spirit 
overhead; not more heavenly than the light flashed up- 
ward from glassy surfaces, but luminous and watchful; 
never shooting beyond them, nor lagging in the rear; so 
closely attached to them that it may be taken for a slavish 
reflex, until its features are studied. It has the sage’s 
brows, and the sunny malice of a faun lurks at the corners 
of the half-closed lips drawn in an idle wariness of half- 
tension. ‘That slim feasting smile, shaped like the long- 
bow, was once a big round satyr’s laugh, that flung up the 
brows like a fortress lifted by gunpowder. The laugh will 
come again, but it will be of the order of the smile, finely- 
tempered, showing sunlight of the mind, mental richness 
rather than noisy enormity. Its common aspect is one of 
unsolicitous observation, as if surveying a full field and 
having leisure to dart on its chosen morsels, without any 
fluttering eagerness. Men’s future upon earth does not 
attract it; their honesty and shapeliness in the present 
does; and whenever they wax out of proportion, overblown, 
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affected, pretentious, bombastical, hypocritical, pedantic, 
fantastically delicate; whenever it sees them self-deceived 
or hoodwinked, given to run riot in idolatries, drifting 
into vanities, congregating in absurdities, planning short- 
sightedly, plotting dementedly; whenever they are at vari- 
ance with their professions, and violate the unwritten but 
perceptible laws binding them in consideration one to an- 
other; whenever they offend sound reason, fair justice; are 
false in humility or mined with conceit, individually, or 
in the bulk; the Spirit overhead will look humanely 
malign, and cast an oblique light on them, followed by 
volleys of silvery laughter. ‘That is the Comic Spirit. 


CRITIGALYT ESSAYS 


PREFACE TO SHAKESPEARE * 


SAMUEL JOHNSON 


The poet of whose works I have undertaken the re- 
vision, may now begin to assume the dignity of an ancient, 
and claim the privilege of established fame and prescriptive 
veneration. He has long outlived his century, the term 
commonly fixed as the test of literary merit. Whatever 
advantages he might once derive from personal allusions, 
local customs, or temporary opinions, have for many years 
been lost; and every topick of merriment or motive of sor- 
row, which the modes of artificial life afforded him, now 
only obscure the scenes which they once illuminated. The 
effects of favour and competition are at an end; the tradition 
of his friendships and his enmities has perished; his works 
support no opinion with arguments, nor supply any faction 
with invectives; they can neither indulge vanity nor gratify 
malignity, but are read without any other reason than the 
desire of pleasure, and are therefore praised only as pleas- 

* Portions of this Preface dealing with the editors of Shakespeare and 
the history of the text of the plays are here omitted. Recent reprints 
of the complete Preface will be found in Sir Walter Raleigh’s Johnson on 


Shakespeare, 1908. (Note by D. Nichol Smith, editor of the preface, which 
is reprinted by permission of the Oxford University Press.) 
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ure is obtained; yet, thus unassisted by interest or passion, 
they have past through variations of taste and changes of 
manners, and, as they devolved from one generation to an- 
other, have received new honours at every transmission. 

But because human judgment, though it be gradually 
gaining upon certainty, never becomes infallible; and ap- 
probation, though long continued, may yet be only the 
approbation of prejudice or fashion; it is proper to in- 
quire, by what peculiarities of excellence Shakespeare has 
gained and kept the favour of his countrymen. 

Nothing can please many, and please long, but just rep- 
resentations of general nature. Particular manners can be 
known to few, and therefore few only can judge how nearly 
they are copied. The irregular combinations of fanciful 
invention may delight a-while, by that novelty of which the 
common satiety of life sends us all in quest; but the pleas- 
ures of sudden wonders are soon exhausted, and the mind 
can only repose on the stability of truth. 

Shakespeare is above all writers, at least above all mod- 
ern writers, the poet of nature; the poet that holds up to 
his readers a faithful mirrour of manners and of life. His 
characters are not modified by the customs of particular 
places, unpractised by the rest of the world; by the peculi- 
arities of studies or professions, which can operate but 
upon small numbers; or by the accidents of transient fash- 
ions or temporary opinions: they are the genuine progeny 
of common humanity, such as the world will always sup- 
ply, and observation will always find. His persons act and 
speak by the influence of those general passions and _ prin- 
ciples by which all minds are agitated, and the whole sys- 
tem of life is continued in motion. In the writings of 
other poets a character is too often an individual; in those 
of Shakespeare it is commonly a species. 

It is from this wide extension of design that so much 
instruction is derived. It is this which fills the plays of 
Shakespeare with practical axioms and domestick wisdom. 
It was said of Euripides, that every verse was a precept; 
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and it may be said of Shakespeare, that from his works 
may be collected a system of civil and ceconomical pru- 
dence. Yet his real power is not shewn in the splendour 
of particular passages, but by the progress of his fable, and 
the tenour of his dialogue; and he that tries to recom- 
mend him by select quotations, will succeed like the 
pedant in Hierocles, who, when he offered his house to 
sale, carried a brick in his pocket as a specimen. 

It will not easily be imagined how much Shakespeare 
excells in accommodating his sentiments to real life, but 
by comparing him with other authours. It was observed 
of the ancient schools of declamation, that the more dili- 
gently they were frequented, the more was the student dis- 
qualified for the world, because he found nothing there 
which he should ever meet in any other place. The same 
remark may be applied to every stage but that of Shake- 
speare. ‘The theatre, when it is under any other direc- 
tion, is peopled by such characters as were never seen, con- 
versing in a language which was never heard, upon topicks 
which will never arise in the commerce of mankind. But 
the dialogue of this authour is often so evidently deter- 
mined by the incident which produces it, and is pursued 
with so much ease and simplicity, that it seems scarcely to 
claim the merit of fiction, but to have been gleaned by 
diligent selection out of common conversation, and com- 
mon occurrences. 

Upon every other stage the universal agent is love, by 
whose power all good and evil is distributed, and every 
action quickened or retarded. ‘To bring a lover, a lady and 
a rival into the fable; to entangle them in contradictory 
obligations, perplex them with oppositions of interest, 
and harrass them with violence of desires inconsistent with 
each other; to make them meet in rapture and part in 
agony; to fill their mouths with hyperbolical joy and out- 
rageous sorrow; to distress them as nothing human ever 
was distressed; to deliver them as nothing human ever was 
delivered, is the business of a modern dramatist. For this 
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probability is violated, life is misrepresented, and lan- 
guage is depraved. But love is only one of many passions; 
and as it has no great influence upon the sum of life, it has 
little operation in the dramas of a poet, who caught his 
ideas from the living world, and exhibited only what he 
saw before him. He knew, that any other passion, as it 
was regular or exorbitant, was a cause of happiness or 
calamity. 

Characters thus ample and general were not easily dis- 
criminated and preserved, yet perhaps no poet ever kept 
his personages more distinct from each other. I will not 
say with Pope, that every speech may be assigned to the 
proper speaker, because many speeches there are which 
have nothing characteristical; but perhaps, though some 
may be equally adapted to every person, it will be difficult 
to find any that can be properly transferred from the pres- 
ent possessor to another claimant. ‘The choice is right, 
when there is reason for choice. 

Other dramatists can only gain attention by hyperboli- 
cal or aggravated characters, by fabulous and unexampled 
excellence or depravity, as the writers of barbarous 
romances invigorated the reader by a giant and a dwarf; 
and he that should form his expectations of human affairs 
from the play, or from the tale, would be equally deceived. 
Shakespeare has no heroes; his scenes are occupied only by 
men, who act and speak as the reader thinks that he should 
himself have spoken or acted on the same occasion: Even 
where the agency is supernatural the dialogue is level with 
life. Other writers disguise the most natural passions and 
most frequent incidents; so that he who contemplates 
them in the book will not know them in the world: Shake- 
speare approximates the remote, and familiarizes the won- 
derful; the event which he represents will not happen, but 
if it were possible, its effects would probably be such as he 
has assigned; and it may be said, that he has not only 
shewn human nature as it acts in real exigencies, but as it 
would be found in trials, to which it cannot be exposed. 
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This therefore is the praise of Shakespeare, that his 
drama is the mirrour of life; that he who has mazed his 
imagination, in following the phantoms which other writers 
raise up before him, may here be cured of his delirious ex- 
tasies, by reading human sentiments in human language; 
by scenes from which a hermit may estimate the transac- 
tions of the world, and a confessor predict the progress of 
the passions. 

His adherence to general nature has exposed him to the 
censure of criticks, who form their judgments upon nar- 
rower principles. Dennis and Rhymer think his Romans 
not sufficiently Roman; and Voltaire censures his kings as 
not completely royal. Dennis is offended, that Menenius, 
a senator of Rome, should play the buffoon; and Voltaire 
perhaps thinks decency violated when the Danish Usurper 
is represented as a drunkard. But Shakespeare always 
makes nature predominate over accident; and if he pre- 
serves the essential character, is not very careful of distinc- 
tions superinduced and adventitious. His story requires 
Romans or kings, but he thinks only on men. He knew 
that Rome, like every other city, had men of all disposi- 
tions; arid wanting a buffoon, he went into the senate- 
house for that which the senate-house would certainly 
have afforded him. He was inclined to shew an usurper 
and a murderer not only odious but despicable, he there- 
fore added drunkenness to his other qualities, knowing 
that kings love wine like other men, and that wine exerts 
its natural power upon kings. ‘These are the petty cavils 
of petty minds; a poet overlooks the casual distinction of 
country and condition, as a painter, satisfied with the fig- 
ure, neglects the drapery. 

The censure which he has incurred by mixing comick 
and tragick scenes, as it extends to all his works, deserves 
more consideration. Let the fact be first stated, and then 
examined. 

Shakespeare’s plays are not in the rigorous and critical 
sense either tragedies or comedies, but compositions of a 
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distinct kind; exhibiting the real state of sublunary na- 
ture, which partakes of good and evil, joy and sorrow, 
mingled with endless variety of proportion and innumer- 
able modes of combination; and expressing the course of 
the world, in which the loss of one is the gain of another; in 
which, at the same time, the reveller is hasting to his wine, 
and the mourner is burying his friend; in which the malig- 
nity of one is sometimes defeated by the frolick of another; 
and many mischiefs and many benefits are done and hin- 
dered without design. 

Out of this chaos of mingled purposes and casualities 
the ancient poets, according to the laws which custom had 
prescribed, selected some the crimes of men, and some their 
absurdities; some the momentous vicissitudes of life, and 
some the lighter occurrences; some the terrours of distress, 
and some the gayeties of prosperity. “Thus rose the two 
modes of imitation, known by the names of tragedy and 
comedy, compositions intended to promote different ends 
by contrary means, and considered as so little allied, that I 
do not recollect among the Greeks or Romans a single 
writer who attempted both. 

Shakespeare has united the powers of exciting laughter 
and sorrow not only in one mind but in one composition. 
Almost all his plays are divided between serious and ludi- 
crous characters, and, in the successive evolutions of the 
design, sometimes produce seriousness and sorrow, and 
sometimes levity and laughter. 

That this is a practice contrary to the rules of criticism 
will be readily allowed; but there is always an appeal open 
from criticism to nature. The end of writing is to in- 
struct; the end of poetry is to instruct by pleasing. That 
the mingled drama may convey all the instruction of trag- 
edy or comedy cannot be denied, because it includes both 
in its alterations of exhibition, and approaches nearer 
than either to the appearance of life, by shewing how great 
machinations and slender designs may promote or obviate 
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one another, and the high and the low co-operate in the 
general system by unavoidable concatenation. 

It is objected, that by this change of scenes the passions 
are interrupted in their progression, and that the principal 
event, being not advanced by a due gradation of preparatory 
incidents, wants at last the power to move, which constitutes 
the perfection of dramatick poetry. ‘This reasoning is so 
specious, that it is received as true even by those who in 
daily experience feel it to be false. The interchanges of 
mingled scenes seldom fail to produce the intended vicissi- 
tudes of passion. Fiction cannot move so much, but that 
the attention may be easily transferred; and though it 
must be allowed that pleasing melancholy be sometimes 
interrupted by unwelcome levity, yet let it be considered 
likewise, that melancholy is often not pleasing, and that 
the disturbance of one man may be the relief of another; 
that different auditors have different habitudes; and that, 
upon the whole, all pleasure consists in variety. 

The players, who in their edition divided our authour’s 
works into comedies, histories, and tragedies, seem not to 
have distinguished the three kinds, by any very exact or 
definite ideas. 

An action which ended happily to the principal persons, 
however serious or distressful through its intermediate 
incidents, in their opinion constituted a comedy. This 
idea of a comedy continued long amongst us, and plays 
were written, which, by changing the catastrophe, were 
tragedies to-day and comedies to-morrow. 

‘Tragedy was not in those times a poem of more general 
dignity or elevation than comedy; it required only a calam- 
itous conclusion, with which the common criticism of that 
age was satisfied, whatever lighter pleasure it afforded in 
its progress. 

History was a series of actions, with no other than 
chronological succession, independent on each other, and 
without any tendency to introduce or regulate the conclu- 
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sion. It is not always very nicely distinguished from trag- 
edy. There is not much nearer approach to unity of ac- 
tion in the tragedy of Antony and Cleopatra, than in the 
history of Richard the Second. But a history might be 
continued through many plays; as it had no plan, it had 
no limits. 

Through all these denominations of the drama, Shake- 
speare’s mode of composition is the same; an interchange 
of seriousness and merriment, by which the mind is soft- 
ened at one time, and exhilarated at another. But what- 
ever be his purpose, whether to gladden or depress, or to 
conduct the story, without vehemence or emotion, 
through tracts of easy and familiar dialogue, he never fails 
to attain his purpose; as he commands us, we laugh or 
mourn, or sit silent with quiet expectation, in tranquillity 
without indifference. 

When Shakespeare’s plan is understood, most of the 
criticisms of Rhymer and Voltaire vanish away. ‘The play 
of Hamlet is opened, without impropriety by two sen- 
tinels; Jago bellows at Brabantio’s window, without injury 
to the scheme of the play, though in terms which a mod- 
ern audience would not easily endure; the character of 
Polonius is seasonable and useful; and the Grave-diggers 
themselves may be heard with applause. 

Shakespeare engaged in dramatick poetry with the 
world open before him; the rules of the ancients were yet 
known to few; the publick judgment was unformed; he 
had no example of such fame as might force him upon 
imitation, nor criticks of such authority as might restrain 
his extravagance: He therefore indulged his natural dis- 
position, and his disposition, as Rhymer has remarked, led 
him to comedy. In tragedy he often writes with great 
appearance of toil and study, what is written at last with 
little felicity; but in his comick scenes, he seems to pro- 
duce without labour, what no labour can improve. In 
tragedy he is always struggling after some occasion to be 
comick, but in comedy he seems to repose, or to luxuriate, 
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as in a mode of thinking congenial to his nature. In his 
tragick scenes there is always something wanting, but his 
comedy often surpasses expectation or desire. His com- 
edy pleases by the thoughts and the language, and his trag- 
edy for the greater part by incident and action. His 
tragedy seems to be skill, his comedy instinct. 

The force of his comick scenes has suffered little dimi- 
nution from the changes made by a century and a half, in 
manners or in words. As his personages act upon prin- 
ciples arising from genuine passion, very little modified 
by particular forms, their pleasures and vexations are com- 
municable to all times and to all places; they are natural, 
and therefore durable; the adventitious peculiarities of 
personal habits, are only superficial dies, bright and pleas- 
ing for a little while, yet soon fading to a dim tinct, with- 
out any remains of former lustre; but the discriminations 
of true passion are the colours of nature; they pervade the 
whole mass, and can only perish with the body that ex- 
hibits them. ‘The accidental compositions of hetero- 
geneous modes are dissolved by the chance which com- 
bined them; but the uniform simplicity of primitive 
qualities neither admits increase, nor suffers decay. ‘The 
sand heaped by one flood is scattered by another, but the 
rock always continues in its place. ‘The stream of time, 
which is continually washing the dissoluble fabricks of 
other poets, passes without injury by the adamant of 
Shakespeare. 

If there be, what I believe there is, in every nation, a 
stile which never becomes obsolete, a certain mode of 
phraseology so consonant and congenial to the analogy 
and principles of its respective language as to remain 
settled and unaltered; this style is probably to be sought 
in the common intercourse of life, among those who speak 
only to be understood, without ambition of elegance. 
The polite are always catching modish innovations, and 
the learned depart from the established forms of speech, 
in hope of finding or making better; those who wish for 
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distinction forsake the vulgar, when the vulgar is right; 
but there is a conversation above grossness and below re- 
finement, where propriety resides, and where this poet 
seems to have gathered his comick dialogue. He is there- 
fore more agreeable to the ears of the present age than any 
other authour equally remote, and among his other ex- 
cellencies deserves to be studied as one of the original 
masters of our language. 

These observations are to be considered not as unex- 
ceptionably constant, but as containing general and pre- 
dominant truth. Shakespeare’s familiar dialogue is af- 
firmed to be smooth and clear, yet not wholly without 
ruggedness or difficulty; as a country may be eminently 
fruitful, though it has spots unfit for cultivation: His char- 
acters are praised as natural, though their sentiments are 
sometimes forced, and their actions improbable; as the 
earth upon the whole is spherical, though its surface is 
varied with protuberances and cavities. 

Shakespeare with his excellencies has likewise faults, 
and faults sufficient to obscure and overwhelm any other 
merit. I shall shew them in the proportion in which they 
appear to me, without envious malignity or superstitious 
veneration. No question can be more innocently dis- 
cussed than a dead poet’s pretensions to renown; and little 
regard is due to that bigotry which sets candour higher 
than truth. 

His first defect is that to which may be imputed most of 
the evil in books or in men. He sacrifices virtue to con- 
venience, and is so much more careful to please than to in- 
struct, that he seems to write without any moral purpose. 
From his writings indeed a system of social duty may be 
selected, for he that thinks reasonably must think morally; 
but his precepts and axioms drop casually from him; he 
makes no just distribution of good or evil, nor is always 
careful to shew in the virtuous a disapprobation of the 
wicked; he carries his persons indifferently through right 
and wrong, and at the close dismisses them without fur- 
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ther care, and leaves their examples to operate by chance. 
This fault the barbarity of his age cannot extenuate; for 
it is always a writer’s duty to make the world better, and 
justice is a virtue independent on time or place. 

The plots are often so loosely formed, that a very slight 
consideration may improve them, and so carelessly pur- 
sued, that he seems not always fully to comprehend his 
own design. He omits opportunities of instructing or de- 
lighting which the train of his story seems to force upon 
him, and apparently rejects those exhibitions which would 
be more affecting, for the sake of those which are more 
easy. 

It may be observed, that in many of his plays the latter 
part is evidently neglected. When he found himself near 
the end of his work, and in view of his reward, he short- 
ened the labour, to snatch the profit. He therefore remits 
his efforts where he should most vigourously exert them, 
and his catastrophe is improbably produced or imperfectly 
represented. 

He had no regard to distinction of time or place, but 
gives to one age or nation, without scruple, the customs, 
institutions, and opinions of another, at the expense not 
only of likelihood, but of possibility. These faults Pope 
has endeavoured, with more zeal than judgment, to trans- 
fer to his imagined interpolaters. We need not wonder 
to find Hector quoting Aristotle, when we see the loves of 
Theseus and Hippolyta combined with the Gothick my- 
thology of fairies. Shakespeare, indeed, was not the only 
violator of chronology, for in the same age Sidney, who 
wanted not the advantages of learning, has, in his Arcadia, 
confounded the pastoral with the feudal times, the days of 
innocence, quiet and security, with those of turbulence, 
violence and adventure. 

In his comick scenes he is seldom very successful, when 
he engages his characters in reciprocations of smartness 
_and contests of sarcasm; their jests are commonly gross, 
and their pleasantry licentious; neither his gentlemen nor 
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his ladies have much delicacy, nor are sufficiently distin- 
guished from his clowns by any appearance of refined 
manners. Whether he represented the real conversation 
of his time is not easy to determine; the reign of Elizabeth 
is commonly supposed to have been a time of stateliness, 
formality and reserve, yet perhaps the relaxations of that 
severity were not very elegant. “There must, however, 
have been always some modes of gayety preferable to 
others, and a writer ought to chuse the best. 

In tragedy his performance seems constantly to be 
worse, as his labour is more. The effusions of passion 
which exigence forces out are for the most part striking 
and energetick; but whenever he solicits his invention, or 
strains his faculties, the offspring of his throes is tumour, 
meanness, tediousness, and obscurity. 

In narration he affects a disproportionate pomp of dic- 
tion and a wearisome train of circumlocution, and tells 
the incident imperfectly in many words, which might have 
been more plainly delivered in few. Narration in dra- 
matick poetry is naturally tedious, as it is unanimated and 
inactive, and obstructs the progress of the action; it should 
therefore always be rapid, and enlivened by frequent in- 
terruption. Shakespeare found it an encumbrance, and 
instead of lightening it by brevity, endeavoured to recom- 
mend it by dignity and splendour. 

His declamations or set speeches are commonly cold 
and weak, for his power was the power of nature; when he 
endeavoured, like other tragick writers, to catch oppor- 
tunities of amplification, and instead of inquiring what 
the occasion demanded, to show how much his stores of 
knowledge could supply, he seldom escapes without the 
pity or resentment of his reader. 

It is incident to him to be now and then entangled with 
an unwieldly sentiment, which he cannot well express, and 
will not reject; he struggles with it a while, and if it con- 
tinues stubborn, comprises it in words such as occur, and 
leaves it to be disentangled and evolved by those who have 
more leisure to bestow upon it. 
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Not that always where the language is intricate the 
thought is subtle, or the image always great where the line 
is bulky; the equality of words to things is very often neg- 
lected, and trivial sentiments and vulgar ideas disappoint 
the attention, to which they are recommended by sonorous 
epithets and swelling figures. 

But the admirers of this great poet have never less rea- 
son to indulge their hopes of supreme excellence, than 
when he seems fully resolved to sink them in dejection, 
and mollify them with tender emotions by the fall of 
greatness, the danger of innocence, or the crosses of love. 
He is not long soft and pathetick without some idle con- 
ceit, or contemptible equivocation. He no sooner begins 
to move, than he counteracts himself; and terrour and 
pity, as they are rising in the mind, are checked and 
blasted by sudden frigidity. 

A quibble is to Shakespeare, what luminous vapours are 
to the traveller; he follows it at all adventures, it is sure 
to lead him out of his way, and sure to engulf him in the 
mire. It has some malignant power over his mind, and 
its fascinations are irresistible. Whatever be the dignity 
or profundity of his disquisition, whether he be enlarging 
knowledge or exalting affection, whether he be amusing 
attention with incidents, or enchaining it in suspense, let 
but a quibble spring up before him, and he leaves’ his 
work unfinished. A quibble is the golden apple for 
which he will always turn aside from his career, or stoop 
from his elevation. A quibble, poor and barren as it is, 
gave him such delight, that he was content to purchase it, 
by the sacrifice of reason, propriety and truth. A quibble 
was to him the fatal Cleopatra for which he lost the world, 
and was content to lose it. 

It will be thought strange, that, in enumerating the de- 
fects of this writer, I have not yet mentioned his neglect 
of the unities; his violation of those laws which have been 
instituted and established by the joint authority of poets 
and of criticks. 

For his other deviations from the art of writing I resign 
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him to critical justice, without making any other demand 
in his favour, than that which must be indulged to all 
human excellence; that his virtues be rated with his fail- 
ings: But, from the censure which this irregularity may 
bring upon him, I shall, with due reverence to that learn- 
ing which I must oppose, adventure to try how I can de- 
fend him. 

His histories, being neither tragedies nor comedies, are 
not subject to any of their laws; nothing more is necessary 
to all the praise which they expect, than that the changes 
of action be so prepared as to be understood, that the 
incidents be various and affecting, and the characters con- 
sistent, natural and distinct. No other unity is intended, 
and therefore none is to be sought. 

In his other works he has well enough preserved the 
unity of action. He has not, indeed, an intrigue regularly 
perplexed and regularly unravelled; he does not en- 
deavour to hide his design only to discover it, for this is 
seldom the order of real events, and Shakespeare is the 
poet of nature: But his plan has commonly what Aristotle 
requires, a beginning, a middle, and an end; one event is 
concatenated with another, and the conclusion follows by 
easy consequence. ‘There are perhaps some incidents that 
might be spared, as in other poets there is much talk that 
only fills up time upon the stage; but the general system 
makes gradual advances, and the end of the play is the end 
of expectation. 

To the unities of time and place he has shewn no re- 
gard, and perhaps a nearer view of the principles on which 
they stand will diminish their value, and withdraw from 
them the veneration which, from the time of Corneille, 
they have very generally received, by discovering that they 
have given more trouble to the poet, than pleasure to the 
auditor. 

The necessity of observing the unities of time and place 
arises from the supposed necessity of making the drama 
credible. The criticks hold it impossible, that an action 
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of months or years can be possibly believed to pass in three 
hours; or that the spectator can suppose himself to sit in 
the theatre, while ambassadors go and return between dis- 
tant kings, while armies are levied and towns besieged, 
while an exile wanders and returns, or till he whom they 
saw courting his mistress, shall lament the untimely fall 
of his son. ‘The mind revolts from evident falsehood, and 
fiction loses its force when it departs from the resemblance 
of reality. 

From the narrow limitation of time necessarily arises 
the contraction of place. ‘The spectator, who knows that 
he saw the first act at Alexandria, cannot suppose that he 
sees the next at Rome, at a distance to which not the 
dragons of Medea could, in so short a time, have trans- 
ported him; he knows with certainty that he has not 
changed his place; and he knows that place cannot change 
itself; that what was a house cannot become a plain; that 
what was Thebes can never be Persepolis. 

Such is the triumphant language with which a critick 
exults over the misery of an irregular poet, and exults 
commonly without resistance or reply. It is time there- 
fore to tell him, by the authority of Shakespeare, that he 
assumes, as an unquestionable principle, a position, which, 
while his breath is forming it into words, his understand- 
ing pronounces to be false. It is false, that any represen- 
tation is mistaken for reality; that any dramatick fable in 
its materiality was ever credible, or, for a single moment, 
was ever credited. 

The objection arising from the impossibility of passing 
the first hour at Alexandria, and the next at Rome, sup- 
poses, that when the play opens the spectator really imag- 
ines himself at Alexandria, and believes that his walk to 
the theatre has been a voyage to Egypt, and that he lives 
in the days of Antony and Cleopatra. Surely he that 
imagines this may imagine more. He that can take the 
stage at one time for the palace of the Ptolemies, may take 
it in half an hour for the promontory of Altium. Delu- 
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sion, if delusion be admitted, has no certain limitation; if 
the spectator can be once persuaded, that his old acquaint- 
ance are Alexander and Caesar, that a room illuminated 
with candles is the plain of Pharsalia, or the bank of Gra- 
nicus, he is in a state of elevation above the reach of reason, 
or of truth, and from the heights of empyrean poetry, 
mmay despise the circumscriptions of terrestrial nature. 
There is no reason why a mind thus wandering in extasy 
should count the clock, or why an hour should not be a 
century in that calenture of the brains that can make the 
stage a field. 

The truth is, that the spectators are always in their 
senses, and know, from the first act to the last, that the 
stage is only a stage, and that the players are only players. 
They came to hear a certain number of lines recited with 
just gesture and elegant modulation. ‘The lines relate to 
some action, and an action must be in some place; but the 
different actions that compleat a story may be in places 
very remote from each other; and where is the absurdity of 
allowing that space to represent first Athens, and then 
Sicily, which was always known to be neither Sicily nor 
Athens, but a modern theatre? 

By supposition, as place is introduced, time may be ex- 
tended; the time required by the fable elapses for the most 
part between the acts; for, of so much of the action as is 
represented, the real and poetical duration is the same. 
If, in the first act, preparations for war against Mithridates 
are represented to be made in Rome, the event of the war 
may, without absurdity, be represented, in the catastro- 
phe, as happening in Pontus; we know that there is neither 
war, nor preparation for war; we know that we are neither 
in Rome nor Pontus; that neither Mithridates nor Lucul- 
lus are before us. The drama exhibits successive imita- 
tions of successive actions, and why may not the second 
imitation represent an action that happened years after 
the first; if it be so connected with it, that nothing but 
time can be supposed to intervene. Time is, of all modes 
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of existence, most obsequious to the imagination; a lapse 
of years is as easily conceived as a passage of hours. In 
contemplation we easily contract the time of real actions, 
and therefore willingly permit it to be contracted when 
we only see their imitation. 

It will be asked, how the drama moves, if it is not cred- 
ited. It is credited with all the credit due toa drama. It 
is credited, whenever it moves, as a just picture of a real 
original; as representing to the auditor what he would 
himself feel, if he were to do or suffer what is there feigned 
to be suffered or to be done. ‘The reflection that strikes 
the heart is not, that the evils before us are real evils, but 
that they are evils to which we ourselves may be exposed. 
If there be any fallacy, it is not that we fancy the players, 
but that we fancy ourselves unhappy for a moment; but 
we rather lament the possibility than suppose the presence 
of misery, as a mother weeps over her babe, when she re- 
members that death may take it from her. The delight 
of tragedy proceeds from our consciousness of fiction; if 
we thought murders and treasons real, they would please 
no more. 

Imitations produce pain or pleasure, not because they 
are mistaken for realities, but because they bring realities 
to mind. When the imagination is recreated by a painted 
landscape, the trees are not supposed capable to give us 
shade, or the fountains coolness; but we consider, how we 
should be pleased with such fountains playing beside us, 
and such woods waving over us. We are agitated in read- 
ing the history of Henry the Fifth, yet no man takes his 
book for the field of Agencourt. A dramatick exhibition 
is a book recited with concomitants that encrease or di- 
minish its effect. Familiar comedy is often more powerful 
on the theatre, than in the page; imperial tragedy is al- 
ways less. The humour of Petruchio may be heightened 
by grimace; but what voice or what gesture can hope to 
add dignity or force to the soliloquy of Cato. 

A play read, affects the mind like a play acted. It is 
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therefore evident, that the action is not supposed to be 
real, and it follows that between the acts a longer or 
shorter time may be allowed to pass, and that no more 
account of space or duration is to be taken by the auditor 
of a drama, than by the reader of a narrative, before whom 
may pass in an hour the life of a hero, or the revolutions 
of an empire. 

Whether Shakespeare knew the unities, and rejected 
them by design, or deviated from them by happy igno- 
rance, it is, I think, impossible to decide, and useless to 
enquire. We may reasonably suppose, that, when he rose 
to notice, he did not want the counsels and admonitions 
of scholars and criticks, and that he at last deliberately 
persisted in a practice, which he might have begun by 
chance. As nothing is essential to the fable, but unity of 
action, and as the unities of time and place arise evidently 
from false assumptions, and, by circumscribing the extent 
of the drama, lessen its variety, I cannot think it much to 
be lamented, that they were not known by him, or not 
observed: Nor, if such another poet could arise, should I 
very vehemently reproach him, that his first act passed at 
Venice, and his next in Cyprus. Such violations of rules 
merely positive, become the comprehensive genius of 
Shakespeare, and such censures are suitable to the minute 
and slender criticism of Voltaire: 


Non usque adeo permiscuit imis 
Longus summa dies, ut non, st voce Metelli 
Serventur leges, malint a Caesare tolli. 


Yet when I speak thus slightly of dramatick rules, I can- 
not but recollect how much wit and learning may be pro- 
duced against me; before such authorities I am afraid to 
stand, not that I think the present question one of those 
that are to be decided by mere authority, but because it 
is to be suspected, that these precepts have not been so 
easily received but for better reasons than I have yet been 
able to find. The result of my enquiries, in which it 
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would be ludicrous to boast of impartiality, is, that the 
unities of time and place are not essential to a just drama, 
that though they may sometimes conduce to pleasure, they 
are always to be sacrificed to the nobler beauties of variety 
and instruction; and that a play, written with nice observa- 
tion of critical rules, is to be contemplated as an elaborate 
curiosity, as the product of superfluous and ostentatious 
art, by which is shewn, rather what is possible, than what 
is necessary. 

He that, without diminution of any other excellence, 
shall preserve all the unities unbroken, deserves the like 
applause with the architect, who shall display all the 
orders of architecture in a citadel, without any deduction 
from its strength; but the principal beauty of a citadel is 
to exclude the enemy; and the greatest graces of a play, 
are to copy nature and instruct life. 

Perhaps, what I have here not dogmatically but deliber- 
ately written, may recall the principles of the drama to a 
new examination. I am almost frighted at my own 
temerity; and when I estimate the fame and the strength 
of those that maintain the contrary opinion, am ready to 
sink down in reverential silence; as Aeneas withdrew from 
the defence of Troy, when he saw Neptune shaking the 
wall, and Juno heading the besiegers, 

Those whom my arguments cannot persuade to give 
their approbation to the judgment of Shakespeare, will 
easily, if they consider the condition of his life, make some 
allowance for his ignorance. 

Every man’s performances, to be rightly estimated, must 
be compared with the state of the age in which he lived, 
and with his own particular opportunities; and though to 
the reader a book be not worse or better for the circum- 
stances of the authour yet as there is always a silent refer- 
ence of human works to human abilities, and as the en- 
quiry, how far man may extend his designs, or how high 
he may rate his native force, is of far greater dignity than 
in what rank we shall place any particular performance, 
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curiosity is always busy to discover the instruments, as 
well as to survey the workmanship, to know how much is 
to be ascribed to original powers, and how much to casual 
and adventitious help. The palaces of Peru or Mexico 
were certainly mean and incommodious habitations, if 
compared to the houses of European monarchs; yet who 
could forebear to view them with astonishment, who re- 
membered that they were built without the use of iron? 

The English nation, in the time of Shakespeare, was yet 
struggling to emerge from barbarity. The philology of 
Italy had been transplanted hither in the reign of Henry 
the Eighth; and the learned languages had been success- 
fully cultivated by Lilly, Linacer, and More; by Pole, 
Cheke, and Gardiner; and afterwards by Smith, Clerk, 
Haddon, and Ascham. Greek was now taught to boys in 
the principal schools; and those who united elegance with 
learning, read, with great diligence, the Italian and Span- 
ish poets. But literature was yet confined to professed 
scholars, or to men and women of high rank. The pub- 
lick was gross and dark; and to be able to read and write, 
was an accomplishment still valued for its rarity. 

Nations, like individuals, have their infancy. A people 
newly awakened to literary curiosity, being yet unac- 
quainted with the true state of things, knows not how to 
judge of that which is proposed as its resemblance. What- 
ever is remote from common appearances is welcome to 
vulgar, as to childish credulity; and of a country unen- 
lightened by learning, the whole people is the vulgar. 
The study of those who then aspired to plebeian learning 
was laid out upon adventures, giants, dragons, and en- 
chantments. The Death of Arthur was the favourite 
volume. 

The mind, which has feasted on the luxurious wonders 
of fiction, has no taste of the insipidity of truth. A play 
which imitated only the common occurrences of the 
world, would, upon the admirers of Palmerin and Guy of 
Warwick, have made little impression; he that wrote for 
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such an audience was under the necessity of looking round 
for strange events and fabulous transactions, and that in- 
credibility, by which maturer knowledge is offended, was 
the chief recommendation of writings, to unskilful curi- 
osity. 

Our authour’s plots are generally borrowed from novels, 
and it is reasonable to suppose, that he chose the most 
popular, such as were read by many, and related by more; 
for his audience could not have followed him through the 
intricacies of the drama, had they not held the thread of 
the story in their hands. 

The stories, which we now find only in remoter au- 
thours, were in his time accessible and familiar. The 
fable of As you like it, which is supposed to be copied from 
Chaucer’s Gamelyn, was a little pamphlet of those times; 
and old Mr. Cibber remembered the tale of Hamlet in 
plain English prose, which the criticks have now to seek 
in Saxo Grammaticus. 

His English histories he took from English chronicles 
and English ballads; and as the ancient writers were made 
known to his countrymen by versions, they supplied him 
with new subjects; he dilated some of Plutarch’s lives into 
plays, when they had been translated by North. 

His plots, whether historical or fabulous, are always 
crouded with incidents, by which the attention of a rude 
people was more easily caught than by sentiment or argu- 
mentation; and such is the power of the marvellous even 
over those who despise it, that every man finds his mind 
more strongly seized by the tragedies of Shakespeare than 
of any other writer; others please us by particular speeches, 
but he always makes us anxious for the event, and has 
perhaps excelled all but Homer in securing the first pur- 
pose of a writer, by exciting restless and unquenchable 
curiosity, and compelling him that reads his work to read 
it through. 

- The shows and bustle with which his plays abound have 
the same original. As knowledge advances, pleasure 
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passes from the eye to the ear, but returns, as it declines, 
from the ear to the eye. ‘Those to whom our authour’s 
labours were exhibited had more skill in pomps or pro- 
cessions than in poetical language, and perhaps wanted 
some visible and discriminated events, as comments on 
the dialogue. He knew how he should most please; and 
whether his practice is more agreeable to nature, or 
whether his example has prejudiced the nation, we still 
find that on our stage something must be done as well as 
said, and inactive declamation is very coldly heard, how- 
ever musical or elegant, passionate or sublime. 

Voltaire expresses his wonder, that our authour’s extrav- 
agances are endured by a nation, which has seen the 
tragedy of Cato. Let him be answered, that Addison 
speaks the language of poets, and Shakespeare, of men. 
We find in Cato innumerable beauties which enamour us 
of its authour, but we see nothing that acquaints us with 
human sentiments or human actions; we place it with the 
fairest and the noblest progeny which judgment propa- 
gates by conjunction with learning, but Othello is the 
vigorous and vivacious offspring of observation impreg- 
nated by genius. Cato affords a splendid exhibition of 
artificial and fictitious manners, and delivers just and 
noble sentiments, in diction easy, elevated and harmo- 
nious, but its hopes and fears communicate no vibration to 
the heart; the composition refers us only to the writer; 
we pronounce the name of Cato, but we think on Addison. 

The work of a correct and regular writer is a garden 
accurately formed and diligently planted, varied with 
shades, and scented with flowers; the composition of 
Shakespeare is a forest, in which oaks extend their 
branches, and pines tower in the air, interspersed some- 
times with weeds and brambles, and sometimes giving 
shelter to myrtles and to roses; filling the eye with awful 
pomp, and gratifying the mind with endless diversity. 
Other poets display cabinets of precious rarities, minutely 
finished, wrought into shape, and polished unto bright- 
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ness. Shakespeare opens a mine which contains gold and 
diamonds in unexhaustible plenty, though clouded by in- 
crustations, debased by impurities, and mingled with a 
mass of meaner minerals, 

It has been much disputed, whether Shakespeare owed 
his excellence to his own native force, or whether he had 
the common helps of scholastick education, the precepts 
of critical science, and the examples of ancient authours. 

There has always prevailed a tradition, that Shakespeare 
wanted learning, that he had no regular education, nor 
much skill in the dead languages. Johnson, his friend, 
affirms, that he had small Latin, and no Greek; who, be- 
sides that he had no imaginable temptation to falsehood, 
wrote at a time when the character and acquisitions of 
Shakespeare were known to multitudes. His evidence 
ought therefore to decide the controversy, unless some 
testimony of equal force could be opposed. 

Some have imagined, that they have discovered deep 
learning in many imitations of old writers; but the ex- 
amples which I have known urged, were drawn from books 
translated in his time; or were such easy coincidencies of 
thought, as will happen to all who consider the same sub- 
jects; or such remarks on life or axioms of morality as float 
in conversation, and are transmitted through the world in 
proverbial sentences. 

I have found it remarked, that, in this important sen- 
tence, Go before, I’ll follow, we read a translation of, J 
prae, sequar. I have been told, that when Caliban, after a 
pleasing dream, says, I cry’d to sleep again, the authour 
imitates Anacreon, who had, like every other man, the 
same wish on the same occasion. . 

There are a few passages which may pass for imitations, 
but so few, that the exception only confirms the rule; he 
obtained them from accidental quotations, or by oral com- 
munication, and as he used what he had, would have used 
more if he had obtained it. 

The Comedy of Errors is confessedly taken from the 
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Menoechmi of Plautus; from the only play of Plautus 
which was then in English. What can be more probable, 
than that he who copied that, would have copied more; 
but that those which were not translated were inaccessible? 

Whether he knew the modern languages is uncertain. 
That his plays have some French scenes proves but little; 
he might easily procure them to be written, and probably, 
even though he had known the language in the common 
degree, he could not have written it without assistance. 
In the story of Romeo and Juliet he is observed to have 
followed the English translation, where it deviates from 
the Italian; but this on the other part proves nothing 
against his knowledge of the original. He was to copy, 
not what he knew himself, but what was known to his 
audience. 

It is most likely that he had learned Latin sufficiently to 
make him acquainted with construction, but that he never 
advanced to an easy perusal of the Roman authours. Con- 
cerning his skill in modern languages, I can find no suffi- 
cient ground of determination; but as no imitations of 
French or Italian authours have been discovered, though 
the Italian poetry was then high in esteem, I am inclined 
to believe, that he read little more than English, and chose 
for his fables only such tales as he found translated. 

That much knowledge is scattered over his works is very 
justly observed by Pope, but it is often such knowledge as 
books did not supply. He that will understand Shake- 
speare, must not be content to study him in the closet, he 
must look for his meaning sometimes among the sports of 
the field, and sometimes among the manufactures of the 
shop. 

There is however proof enough that he was a very dili- 
gent reader, nor was our language then so indigent of 
books, but that he might very liberally indulge his curi- 
osity without excursion into foreign literature. Many of 
the Roman authours were translated, and some of the 
Greek; the reformation had filled the kingdom with theo- 
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logical learning; most of the topicks of human disquistion 
had found English writers; and poetry had been cultivated, 
not only with diligence, but success. This was a stock of 
knowledge sufficient for a mind so capable of appropriat- 
ing and improving it. 

But the greater part of his excellence was the product 
of his own genius. He found the English stage in a state 
of the utmost rudeness; no essays either in tragedy or 
comedy had appeared, from which it could be discovered 
to what degree of delight either one or other might be 
carried. Neither character nor dialogue were yet under- 
stood. Shakespeare may be truly said to have introduced 
them both amongst us, and in some of his happier scenes 
to have carried them both to the utmost height. 


PREFACE TO THE “LyrICAL BALLADS” 


WILLIAM WORDSWORTH 


The first Volume of these Poems has already been sub- 
mitted to general perusal. It was published, as an ex- 
periment, which, I hoped, might be of some use to ascer- 
tain, how far, by fitting to metrical arrangement a selection 
of the real language of men in a state of vivid sensation, 
that sort of pleasure and that quantity of pleasure may be 
imparted, which a Poet may rationally endeavour to im- 
part. 

I had formed no very inaccurate estimate of the prob- 
able effect of those Poems: I flattered myself that they 
who should be pleased with them would read them with 
more than common pleasure: and, on the other hand, I 
was well aware, that by those who should dislike them, 
they would be read with more than common dislike. ‘The 
result has differed from my expectations in this only, that 
a greater number have been pleased than I ventured to 
hope I should please. 


* From Prose Works, edited by W. A. Knight, New. York, 1896. By 
permission of The Macmillan Company, publishers. 
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Several of my Friends are anxious for the success of 
these Poems, from a belief, that, if the views with which 
they were composed were indeed realised, a class of Poetry 
would be produced, well adapted to interest mankind 
permanently, and not unimportant in the quality, and in 
the multiplicity of its moral relations: and on this account 
they have advised me to prefix a systematic defence of the 
theory upon which the Poems were written. But I was 
unwilling to undertake the task, knowing that on this 
occasion the Reader would look coldly on my arguments, 
since I might be suspected of having been principally in- 
fluenced by the selfish and foolish hope of reasoning him 
into an approbation of these particular Poems: and I was 
still more unwilling to undertake the task, because, ade- 
quately to display the opinions, and fully to enforce the 
arguments, would require a space wholly disproportion- 
ate to a preface. For, to treat the subject with the clear- 
ness and coherence of which it is susceptible, it would be 
necessary to give a full account of the present state of the 
public taste in this country, and to determine how far this 
taste is healthy or depraved; which, again, could not be 
determined, without pointing out in what manner lan- 
guage and the human mind act and re-act on each other, 
and without retracing the revolutions, not of literature 
alone, but likewise of society itself. I have therefore alto- 
gether declined to enter regularly upon this defence; yet 
I am sensible, that there would be something like impro- 
priety in abruptly obtruding upon the Public, without a 
few words of introduction, Poems so materially different 
from those upon which general approbation is at present 
bestowed. 

It is supposed, that by the act of writing in verse an 
Author makes a formal engagement that he will gratify 
certain known habits of association; that he not only thus 
apprises the Reader that certain classes of ideas and ex- 
pressions will be found in his book, but that others will be 
carefully excluded. This exponent or symbol held forth 
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by metrical language must in different eras of literature 
have excited very different expectations: for example, in 
the age of Catullus, Terence, and Lucretius, and that of 
Statius or Claudian; and in our own country, in the age 
of Shakspeare and Beaumont and Fletcher, and that of 
Donne and Cowley, or Dryden, or Pope. I will not take 
upon me to determine the exact import of the promise 
which, by the act of writing in verse, an Author in the 
present day makes to his reader: but it will undoubtedly 
appear to many persons that I have not fulfilled the terms 
of an engagement thus voluntarily contracted. They who 
have been accustomed to the gaudiness and inane phrase- 
ology of many modern writers, if they persist in reading 
this book to its conclusion, will, no doubt, frequently have 
to struggle with feelings of strangeness and awkwardness: 
they will look round for poetry, and will be induced to 
inquire by what species of courtesy these attempts can be 
permitted to assume that title. I hope therefore the 
Reader will not censure me for attempting to state what I 
have proposed for myself to perform; and also (as far as the 
limits of a preface will permit) to explain some of the 
chief reasons which have determined me in the choice of 
my purpose: that at least he may be spared any unpleasant 
feeling of disappointment, and that I myself may be pro- 
tected from one of the most dishonourable accusations 
which can be brought against an Author; namely, that of 
an indolence which prevents him from endeavouring to 
ascertain what is his duty, or, when his duty is ascertained, 
prevents him from performing it. 

The principal object, then, proposed in these Poems was 
to choose incidents and situations from common life, and 
to relate or describe them, throughout, as far as was possi- 
ble in a selection of language really used by men, and, at 
the same time, to throw over them a certain colouring of 
imagination, whereby ordinary things should be presented 
to the mind in an unusual aspect; and, further, and above 
all, to make these incidents and situations interesting by 
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tracing in them, truly though not ostentatiously, the pri- 
mary laws of our nature: chiefly, as far as regards the 
manner in which we associate ideas in a state of excite- 
ment. Humble and rustic life was generally chosen, be- 
cause, in that condition, the essential passions of the heart 
find a better soil in which they can attain their maturity, 
are less under restraint, and speak a plainer and more 
emphatic language; because in that condition of life our 
elementary feelings co-exist in a state of greater simplicity, 
and, consequently, may be more accurately contemplated, 
and more forcibly communicated; because the manners of 
rural life germinate from those elementary feelings, and, 
from the necessary character of rural occupations, are 
more easily comprehended, and are more durable; and, 
lastly, because in that condition the passions of men are 
incorporated with the beautiful and permanent forms of 
Nature. The language, too, of these men has been 
adopted (purified indeed from what appear to be its real 
defects, from all lasting and rational causes of dislike or 
disgust) because such men hourly communicate with the 
best objects from which the best part, of the language is 
originally derived; and because, from their rank in so- 
ciety and the sameness and narrow circle of their inter- 
course, being less under the influence of social vanity, they 
convey their feelings and notions in simple and unelabo- 
rated expressions. Accordingly, such a language, arising 
out of repeated experience and regular feelings, is a more 
permanent, and a far more philosophical language, than 
that which is frequently substituted for it by the Poets, 
who think that they are conferring honour upon them- 
selves and their art, in proportion as they separate them- 
selves from the sympathies of men, and indulge in arbi- 
trary and capricious habits of expression, in order to 
furnish food for fickle tastes, and fickle appetites, of their 
own creation.* 


* It is worth while here to observe, that the affecting parts of Chaucer 
are almost always expressed in language pure and universally intelligible 
even to this day. 
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I cannot, however, be insensible to the present outcry 
against the triviality and meanness, both of thought and 
language, which some of my contemporaries have occa- 
sionally introduced into their metrical compositions; and 
I acknowledge that this defect, where it exists, is more 
dishonourable to the Writer’s own character than false 
refinement or arbitrary innovation, though I should con- 
tend at the same time, that it is far less pernicious in the 
sum of its consequences. From such verses the Poems in 
these volumes will be found distinguished at least by one 
mark of difference, that each of them has a worthy pur- 
pose. Not that I always began to write with a distinct 
purpose formally conceived; but habits of meditation have, 
I trust, so prompted and regulated my feelings, that my 
descriptions of such objects as strongly excite those feel- 
ings, will be found to carry along with them a purpose. 
If this opinion be erroneous, I can have little right to the 
name of a Poet. For all good poetry is the spontaneous 
overflow of powerful feelings: and though this be true, 
Poems to which any value can be attached were never 
produced on any variety of subjects but by a man who, 
being possessed of more than usual organic sensibility, had 
also thought long and deeply. For our continued influxes 
of feeling are modified and directed by our thoughts, 
which are indeed the representatives of all our past feel- 
ings, and as by contemplating the relation of these general 
representatives to each other, we discover what is really 
important to men, so, by the repetition and continuance 
of this act, our feelings will be connected with important 
subjects, till at length, if we be originally possessed of 
much sensibility, such habits of mind will be produced, 
that, by obeying blindly and mechanically the impulses of 
those habits, we shall describe objects, and utter senti- 
ments, of such a nature, and in such connection with each 
other, that the understanding of the Reader must neces- 
sarily be in some degree enlightened, and his affections 
strenethened and _ purified. 

It has been said that each of these poems has a purpose. 
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Another circumstance must be mentioned which distin- 
guishes these Poems from the popular Poetry of the day; 
it is this, that the feeling therein developed gives impor- 
tance to the action and situation, and not the action and 
situation to the feeling. 

A sense of false modesty shall not prevent me from 
asserting, that the Reader’s attention is pointed to this 
mark of distinction, far less for the sake of these particular 
Poems than from the general importance of the subject. 
The subject is indeed important! For the human mind 
is capable of being excited without the application of 
gross and violent stimulants; and he must have a very faint 
perception of its beauty and dignity who does not know 
this, and who does not further know, that one being is 
elevated above another, in proportion as he possesses this 
capability. It has therefore appeared to me, that to en- 
deavour to produce or enlarge this capability is one of 
the best services in which, at any period, a Writer can be 
engaged; but this service, excellent at all times, is espe- 
cially so at the present day. For a multitude of causes, 
unknown to former times, are now acting with a combined 
force to blunt the discriminating powers of the mind, and, 
unfitting it for all voluntary exertion, to reduce it to a 
state of almost savage torpor. ‘The most effective of these 
causes are the great national events which are daily taking 
place, and the increasing accumulation of men in cities, 
where the uniformity of their occupations produces a 
craving for extraordinary incident, which the rapid com- 
munication of intelligence hourly gratifies. To this 
tendency of life and manners the literature and theatrical 
exhibitions of the country have conformed themselves. 
The invaluable works of our elder writers, I had almost 
said the works of Shakspeare and Milton, are driven into 
neglect by frantic novels, sickly and stupid German Trag- 
edies, and deluges of idle and extravagant stories in verse. 
—When I think upon this degrading thirst after outra- 
geous stimulation, I am almost ashamed to have spoken of 
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the feeble endeavour made in these volumes to counteract 
it; and, reflecting upon the magnitude of the general evil, 
I should be oppressed with no dishonourable melancholy, 
had I not a deep impression of certain inherent and in- 
destructible qualities of the human mind, and likewise of 
certain powers in the great and permanent objects that act 
upon it, which are equally inherent and indestructible; 
and were there not added to this impression a belief, that 
the time is approaching when the evil will be systemati- 
cally opposed, by men of greater powers, and with far 
more distinguished success. 

Having dwelt thus long on the subjects and aim of 
these Poems, I shall request the Reader’s permission to 
apprise him of a few circumstances relating to their style, 
in order, among other reasons, that he may not censure me 
for not having performed what I never attempted. The 
Reader will find that personifications of abstract ideas 
rarely occur in these volumes; and are utterly rejected, as 
an ordinary device to elevate the style, and raise it above 
prose. My purpose was to imitate, and, as far as is possi- 
ble, to adopt the very language of men; and assuredly 
such personifications do not make any natural or regular 
part of that language. They are, indeed, a figure of 
speech occasionally prompted by passion, and I have made 
use of them as such; but have endeavoured utterly to re- 
ject them as a mechanical device of style, or as a family 
language which Writers in metre seem to lay claim to by 
prescription. JI have wished to keep the Reader in the 
company of flesh and blood, persuaded that by so doing I 
shall interest him. Others who pursue a different track 
will interest him likewise; I do not interfere with their 
claim, but wish to prefer a claim of my own. ‘There will 
also be found in these volumes little of what is usually 
called poetic diction; as much pains has been taken to 
avoid it as is ordinarily taken to produce it; this has been 
done for the reason already alleged, to bring my language 
near to the language of men; and further, because the 
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pleasure which I have proposed to myself to impart, is of 
a kind very different from that which is supposed by many 
persons to be the proper object of poetry. Without being 
culpably particular, I do not know how to give my Reader 
a more exact notion of the style in which it was my wish 
and intention to write, than by informing him that I have 
at all times endeavoured to look steadily at my subject; 
consequently, there is I hope in these Poems little false- 
hood of description, and my ideas are expressed in lan- 
guage fitted to their respective importance. Something 
must have been gained by this practice, as it is friendly to 
one property of all good poetry, namely, good sense: but 
it has necessarily cut me off from a large portion of phrases 
and figures of speech which from father to son have long 
been regarded as the common inheritance of Poets. I 
have also thought it expedient to restrict myself still fur- 
ther, having abstained from the use of many expressions, 
in themselves proper and beautiful, but which have been 
foolishly repeated by bad Poets, till such feelings of dis- 
gust are connected with them as it is scarcely possible by 
any art of association to overpower. 

If in a poem there should be found a series of lines, or 
even a single line, in which the language, though naturally 
arranged, and according to the strict laws of metre, does 
not differ from that of prose, there is a numerous class of 
critics, who, when they stumble upon these prosaisms, as 
they call them, imagine that they have made a notable 
discovery, and exult over the Poet as over a man ignorant 
of his own profession. Now these men would establish a 
canon of criticism which the Reader will conclude he must 
utterly reject, if he wishes to be pleased with these vol- 
umes. And it would be a most easy task to prove to him, 
that not only the language of a large portion of every good 
poem, even of the most elevated character, must neces- 
sarily, except with reference to the metre, in no respect 
differ from that of good prose, but likewise that some of 
the most interesting parts of the best poems will be found 
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to be strictly the language of prose when prose is well 
written. ‘The truth of this assertion might be demon- 
strated by innumerable passages from almost all the poeti- 
cal writings, even of Milton himself. ‘To illustrate the 
subject in a general manner, I will here adduce a short 
composition of Gray, who was at the head of those who, 
by their reasonings, have attempted to widen the space of 
separation betwixt Prose and Metrical composition, and 
was more than any other man curiously elaborate in the 
structure of his own poetic diction. 


In vain to me the smiling mornings shine, 
And reddening Phoebus lifts his golden fire: 
The birds in vain their amorous descant join, 
Or cheerful fields resume their green attire. 
These ears, alas! for other notes repine; 

A different object do these eyes require; 

My lonely anguish melts no heart but mine; 
And in my breast the imperfect joys expire; 
Yet morning smiles the busy race to cheer, 

And new-born pleasure brings to happier men; 
The fields to all their wonted tribute bear; 

To warm their little loves the birds complain. 
I fruitless mourn to him that cannot hear, 
And weep the more because I weep in vain. 


It will be easily perceived, that the only part of this 
Sonnet which is of any value is the lines printed in Italics; 
it is equally obvious, that, except in the rhyme, and in the 
use of the single word ‘fruitless’ for fruitlessly, which is 
so far a defect, the language of these lines does in no 
respect differ from that of prose. 

By the foregoing quotation it has been shown that the 
language of Prose may yet be well adapted to Poetry; and 
it was previously asserted, that a large portion of the lan- 
guage of every good poem can in no respect differ from 
that of good Prose. We will go further. It may be safely 
affirmed, that there neither is, nor can be, any essential 
difference between the language of prose and metrical 
composition. We are fond of tracing the resemblance 
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between Poetry and Painting, and, accordingly, we call 
them Sisters: but where shall we find bonds of connection 
sufficiently strict to typify the affinity betwixt metrical and 
prose composition? ‘They both speak by and to the same 
organs; the bodies in which both of them are clothed may 
be said to be of the same substance, their affections are 
kindred, and almost identical, not necessarily differing 
even in degree; Poetry* sheds no tears “‘such as Angels 
weep,” but natural and human tears; she can boast of no 
celestial ichor that distinguishes her vital juices from those 
of prose; the same human blood circulates through the 
veins of them both. 

If it be affirmed that rhyme and metrical arrangement 
of themselves constitute a distinction which overturns 
what has just been said on the strict affinity of metrical 
language with that of prose, and paves the way for other 
artificial distinctions which the mind voluntarily admits, I 
answer that the language of such Poetry as is here recom- 
mended is, as far as is possible, a selection of the language 
really spoken by men; that this selection, wherever it is 
made with true taste and feeling, will of itself form a 
distinction far greater than would at first be imagined, and 
will entirely separate the composition from the vulgarity 
and meanness of ordinary life; and, if metre be super- 
added thereto, I believe that a dissimilitude will be pro- 
duced altogether sufficient for the gratification of a rational 
mind. What other distinction would we have? Whence 
is it to come? And where is it to exist? Not, surely, 
where the Poet speaks through the mouths of his charac- 
ters: it cannot be necessary here, either for elevation of 


*J here use the word ‘Poetry’ (though against my own judgment) as 
opposed to the word Prose, and synonymous with metrical composition. 
But much confusion has been introduced into criticism by this contradis- 
tinction of Poetry and Prose, instead of the more philosophical one of 
Poetry and Matter of Fact, or Science. ‘The only strict antithesis to Prose 
is Metre; nor is this, in truth, a strict antithesis, because lines and passages 
of metre so naturally occur in writing prose, that it would be scarcely 
possible to avoid them, even were it desirable. 
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style, or any of its supposed ornaments: for, if the Poet’s 
subject be judiciously chosen, it will naturally, and upon 
fit occasion, lead him to passions the language of which, 
if selected truly and judiciously, must necessarily be digni- 
fied and variegated, and alive with metaphors and figures. 
I forebear to speak of an incongruity which would shock 
the intelligent Reader, should the Poet interweave any 
foreign splendour of his own with that which the passion 
naturally suggests: it is sufficient to say that such addition 
is unnecessary. And, surely, it is more probable that 
those passages, which with propriety abound with meta- 
phors and figures, will have their due effect, if, upon other 
occasions where the passions are of a milder character, the 
style also be subdued and temperate. 

But, as the pleasure which I hope to give by the Poems 
now presented to the Reader must depend entirely on just 
notions upon this subject, and, as it is in itself of high im- 
portance to our taste and moral feelings, I cannot content 
myself with these detached remarks. And if, in what I 
am about-to say, it shall appear to some that my labour is 
unnecessary, and that I am like a man fighting a battle 
without enemies, such persons may be reminded, that, 
whatever be the language outwardly holden by men, a 
practical faith in the opinions which I am wishing to 
establish is almost unknown. If my conclusions are ad- 
mitted, and carried as far as they must be carried if ad- 
mitted at all, our judgments concerning the works of the 
greatest Poets both ancient and modern will be far differ- 
ent from what they are at present, both when we praise, 
and when we censure: and our moral feelings influencing 
and influenced by these judgments will, I believe, be cor- 
rected and purified. 

Taking up the subject, then, upon general grounds, let 
me ask, what is meant by the word Poet?) What is a Poet? 
To whom does he address himself? And what language 
is to be expected from him?—He is a man speaking to 
men: a man, it is true, endowed with more lively sensi- 
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bility, more enthusiasm and tenderness, who has a greater 
knowledge of human nature, and a more comprehensive 
soul, than are supposed to be common among mankind; a 
man pleased with his own passions and volitions, and who 
rejoices more than other men in the spirit of life that is 
in him; delighting to contemplate similar volitions and 
passions as manifested in the goings-on of the Universe, 
and habitually impelled to create them where he does not 
find them. ‘To these qualities he has added a disposition 
to be affected more than other men by absent things as if 
they were present; an ability of conjuring up in himself 
passions, which are indeed far from being the same as 
those produced by real events, yet (especially in those parts 
of the general sympathy which are pleasing and delightful) 
do more nearly resemble the passions produced by real 
events, than anything which, from the motions of their 
own minds merely, other men are accustomed to feel in 
themselves:—whence, and from practice, he has acquired 
a greater readiness and power in expressing what he thinks 
and feels, and especially those thoughts and feelings which, 
by his own choice, or from the structure of his own 
mind, arise in him without immediate external excite- 
ment. 

But whatever portion of this faculty we may suppose 
even the greatest Poet to possess, there cannot be a doubt 
that the language which it will suggest to him, must often, 
in liveliness and truth, fall short of that which is uttered 
by men in real life, under the actual pressure of those 
passions, certain shadows of which the Poet thus produces, 
or feels to be produced in himself. 

However exalted a notion we would wish to cherish of 
the character of a Poet, it is obvious, that while he de- 
scribes and imitates passions, his employment is in some 
degree mechanical, compared with the freedom and power 
of real and substantial action and suffering. So that it 
will be the wish of the Poet to bring his feelings near to 
those of the persons whose feelings he describes, nay, for 
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short spaces of time, perhaps, to let himself slip into entire 
delusion, and even confound and identify his own feelings 
with theirs; modifying only the language which is thus 
suggested to him by a consideration that he describes for 
a particular purpose, that of giving pleasure. Here, then, 
he will apply the principle of selection which has been 
already insisted upon. He will depend upon this for re- 
moving what would otherwise be painful or disgusting in 
the passion; he will feel that there is no necessity to trick 
out or to elevate nature: and, the more industriously he 
applies this principle, the deeper will be his faith that 
no words, which his fancy or imagination can suggest, will 
be to be compared with those which are the emanations 
of reality and truth. 

But it may be said by those who do not object to the 
general spirit of these remarks, that, as it is impossible for 
the Poet to produce upon all occasions language as ex- 
quisitely fitted for the passion as that which the real pas- 
sion itself suggests, it is proper that he should consider 
himself as in the situation of a translator, who does not 
scruple to substitute excellencies of another kind for those 
which are unattainable by him; and endeavours occasion- 
ally to surpass his original, in order to make some amends 
for the general inferiority to which he feels that he must 
submit. But this would be to encourage idleness and un- 
manly despair. Further, it is the language of men who 
speak of what they do not understand; who talk of Poetry 
as of a matter of amusement and idle pleasure; who will 
converse with us as gravely about a taste for Poetry, as they 
express it, as if it were a thing as indifferent as a taste for 
rope-dancing, or Frontiniac or Sherry. Aristotle, I have 
been told, has said, that Poetry is the most philosophic of 
all writing: it is so: its object is truth, not individual and 
local, but general, and operative; not standing upon ex- 
ternal testimony, but carried alive into the heart by pas- 
sion; truth which is its own testimony, which gives com- 
petence and confidence to the tribunal to which it appeals, 
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and receives them from the same tribunal. Poetry is the 
image of man and nature. ‘The obstacles which stand in 
the way of the fidelity of the Biographer and Historian, 
and of their consequent utility, are incalculably greater 
than those which are to be encountered by the Poet who 
comprehends the dignity of his art. The Poet writes 
under one restriction only, namely, the necessity of giving 
immediate pleasure to a human Being possessed of that 
information which may be expected from him, not as a 
lawyer, a physician, a mariner, an astronomer, or a natural 
philosopher, but as a Man. Except this one restriction, 
there is no object standing between the Poet and the 
image of things; between this, and the Biographer and 
Historian, there are a thousand. 

Nor let this necessity of producing immediate pleasure 
be considered as a degradation of the Poet’s art. It is far 
otherwise. It is an acknowledgment of the beauty of the 
universe, an acknowledgment the more sincere, because 
not formal, but indirect; it is a task light and easy to him 
who looks at the world in the spirit of love: further, it is 
a homage paid to the native and naked dignity of man, to 
the grand elementary principle of pleasure, by which he 
knows, and feels, and lives, and moves. We have no sym- 
pathy but what is propagated by pleasure: I would not be 
misunderstood; but wherever we sympathise with pain, it 
will be found that the sympathy is produced and carried 
on by subtle combinations with pleasure. We have no 
knowledge, that is, no general principles drawn from the 
contemplation of particular facts, but what has been built 
up by pleasure, and exists in us by pleasure alone. The 
Man of science, the Chemist and Mathematician, whatever 
difficulties and disgusts they may have had to struggle 
with, know and feel this. However painful may be the 
objects with which the Anatomist’s knowledge is con- 
nected, he feels that his knowledge is pleasure; and where 
he has no pleasure he has no knowledge. What then does 
the Poet? He considers man and the objects that sur- 
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round him as acting and re-acting upon each other, so as 
to produce an infinite complexity of pain and pleasure; he 
considers man in his own nature and in his ordinary life 
as contemplating this with a certain quantity of immediate 
knowledge, with certain convictions, intuitions, and de- 
ductions, which from habit acquire the quality of intui- 
tions; he considers him as looking upon this complex scene 
of ideas and sensations, and finding everywhere objects 
that immediately excite in him sympathies which, from 
the necessities of his nature, are accompanied by an over- 
balance of enjoyment. 

To this knowledge which all men carry about with 
them, and to these sympathies in which, without any other 
discipline than that of our daily life, we are fitted to take 
delight, the Poet principally directs his attention. He 
considers man and nature as essentially adapted to each 
other, and the mind of man as naturally the mirror of the 
fairest and most interesting properties of nature. And 
thus the Poet, prompted by this feeling of pleasure, which 
accompanies him through the whole course of his studies, 
converses with general nature, with affections akin to 
those, which, through labour and length of time, the Man 
of science has raised up in himself, by conversing with 
those particular parts of nature which are the objects of 
his studies. The knowledge both of the Poet and the 
Man of science is pleasure; but the knowledge of the one 
cleaves to us as a necessary part of our existence, our nat- 
ural and unalienable inheritance; the other is a personal 
and individual acquisition, slow to come to us, and by no 
habitual and direct sympathy connecting us with our 
fellow-beings. "The Man of science seeks truth as a re- 
mote and unknown benefactor; he cherishes and loves it 
in his solitude: the Poet, singing a song in which all hu- 
man beings join with him, rejoices in the presence of truth 
as our visible friend and hourly companion. Poetry is 
the breath and finer spirit of all knowledge; it is the im- 
passioned expression which is in the countenance of all 
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Science. Emphatically may it be said of the Poet, as 
Shakspeare hath said of man, “that he looks before and 
after.’ He is the rock of defence for human nature; an 
upholder and preserver, carrying everywhere with him 
relationship and love. In spite of difference of soil and 
climate, of language and manners, of laws and customs; in 
spite of things silently gone out of mind, and things vio- 
lently destroyed; the Poet binds together by passion and 
knowledge the vast empire of human society, as it is spread 
over the whole earth, and over all time. The objects of 
the Poet’s thoughts are everywhere; though the eyes and 
senses of man are, it is true, his favourite guides, yet he 
will follow wheresoever he can find an atmosphere of 
sensation in which to move his wings. Poetry is the first 
and last of all knowledge—it is as immortal as the heart of 
man. If the labours of Men of science should ever create 
any material revolution, direct or indirect, in our condi- 
tion, and in the impressions which we habitually receive, 
the Poet will sleep then no more than at present; he will 
be ready to follow the steps of the Man of science, not only 
in those general indirect effects, but he will be at his side, 
carrying sensation into the midst of the objects of the 
science itself. ‘The remotest discoveries of the Chemist, 
the Botanist, or Mineralogist, will be as proper objects of 
the Poet’s art as any upon which it can be employed, if the 
time should ever come when these things shall be familiar 
to us, and the relations under which they are contem- 
plated by the followers of these respective sciences shall be 
manifestly and palpably material to us as enjoying and 
suffering beings. If the time should ever come when 
what is now called science, thus familiarised to men, shall 
be ready to put on, as it were, a form of flesh and blood, 
the Poet will lend his divine spirit to aid the transfigura- 
tion, and will welcome the Being thus produced, as a dear 
and genuine inmate of the household of man.—lIt is not, 
then, to be supposed that any one, who holds that sublime 
notion of Poetry which I have attempted to convey, will 
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break in upon the sanctity and truth of his pictures by 
transitory and accidental ornaments, and endeavour to 
excite admiration of himself by arts, the necessity of which 
must manifestly depend upon the assumed meanness of 
his subject. 

What has been thus far said applies to Poetry in gen- 
eral; but especially to those parts of composition where 
the Poet speaks through the mouths of his characters; and 
upon this point it appears to authorise the conclusion that 
there are few persons of good sense, who would not allow 
that the dramatic parts of composition are defective, in 
proportion as they deviate from the real language of na- 
ture, and are coloured by a diction of the Poet’s own, 
either peculiar to him as an individual Poet or belonging 
simply to Poets in general; to a body of men who, from 
the circumstance of their composition being in metre, it 
is expected will enjoy a particular language. 

It is not, then, in the dramatic parts of composition that 
we look for this distinction of language; but still it may 
be proper and necessary where the Poet speaks to us in 
his own person and character. ‘To this I answer by re- 
ferring the Reader to the description before given of a 
Poet. Among the qualities there enumerated as princi- 
pally conducing to form a Poet, is implied nothing differ- 
ing in kind from other men, but only in degree. The 
sum of what was said is, that the Poet is chiefly distin- 
guished from other men by a greater promptness to think 
and feel without immediate external excitement, and a 
greater power in expressing such thoughts and feelings as 
are produced in him in that manner. But these passions 
and thoughts and feelings are the general passions and 
thoughts and feelings of men. And with what are they 
connected? Undoubtedly with our moral sentiments and 
animal sensations, and with the causes which excite these; 
with the operations of the elements, and the appearances 
of the visible universe; with storm and sunshine, with the 
revolutions of the seasons, with cold and heat, with loss of 
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friends and kindred, with injuries and resentments, grati- 
tude and hope, with fear and sorrow. ‘These, and the 
like, are the sensations and objects which the Poet de- 
scribes, as they are the sensations of other men, and the 
objects which interest them. The Poet thinks and feels 
in the spirit of human passions. How, then, can his lan- 
guage differ in any material degree from that of all other 
men who feel vividly and see clearly? It might be proved 
that it is impossible. But supposing that this were not 
the case, the Poet might then be allowed to use a peculiar 
language when expressing his feelings for his own gratifi- 
cation, or that of men like himself. But Poets do not 
write for Poets alone, but for men. Unless therefore we 
are advocates for that admiration which subsists upon 
ignorance, and that pleasure which arises from hearing 
what we do not understand, the Poet must descend from 
this supposed height; and, in order to excite rational sym- 
pathy, he must express himself as other men express them- 
selves. ‘To this it may be added, that while he is only 
selecting from the real language of men, or, which 
amounts to the same thing, composing accurately in the 
spirit of such selection, he is treading upon safe ground, 
and we know what we are to expect from him. Our feel- 
ings are the same with respect to metre; for, as it may be 
proper to remind the Reader, the distinction of metre is 
regular and uniform, and not, like that which is produced 
by what is usually called PoETIc picTION, arbitrary, and 
subject to infinite caprices upon which no calculation 
whatever can be made. In the one case, the Reader is 
utterly at the mercy of the Poet, respecting what imagery 
or diction he may choose to connect with the passion; 
whereas, in the other, the metre obeys certain laws, to 
which the Poet and Reader both willingly submit because 
they are certain, and because no interference is made by 
them with the passion but such as the concurring testi- 
mony of ages has shown to heighten and improve the 
pleasure which co-exists with it. 
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It will now be proper to answer an obvious question, 
namely, Why, professing these opinions, have I written in 
verse? ‘To this, in addition to such answer as is included 
in what has been already said, I reply, in the first place, 
Because, however I may have restricted myself, there is 
still left open to me what confessedly constitutes the most 
valuable object of all writing, whether in prose or verse; 
the great and universal passions of men, the most general 
and interesting of their occupations, and the entire world 
of nature before me—to supply endless combinations of 
forms and imagery. Now, supposing for a moment that 
whatever is interesting in these objects may be as vividly 
described in prose, why should I be condemned for at- 
tempting to superadd to such description the charm which, 
by the consent of all nations, is acknowledged to exist in 
metrical language? ‘To this, by such as are yet uncon- 
vinced, it may be answered that a very small part of the 
pleasure given by Poetry depends upon the metre, and 
that it is injudicious to write in metre, unless it be accom- 
panied with the other artificial distinctions of style with 
which metre is usually accompanied, and that, by such 
deviation, more will be lost from the shock which will 
thereby be given to the Reader’s associations than will be 
counterbalanced by any pleasure which he can derive from 
the general power of numbers. In answer to those who 
still contend for the necessity of accompanying metre with 
certain appropriate colours of style in order to the accom- 
plishment of its appropriate end, and who also, in my 
opinion, greatly underrate the power of metre in itself, it 
might, perhaps, as far as relates to these Volumes, have 
been almost sufficient to observe, that poems are extant, 
written upon more humble subjects, and in a still more 
naked and simple style, which have continued to give 
pleasure from generation to generation. Now, if naked- 
ness and simplicity be a defect, the fact here mentioned 
affords a strong presumption that poems somewhat less 
naked and simple are capable of affording pleasure at the 
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present day; and, what I wished chiefly to attempt, at 
present, was to justify myself for having written under the 
impression of this belief. 

But various causes might be pointed out why, when the 
style is manly, and the subject of some importance, words 
metrically arranged will long continue to impart such a 
pleasure to mankind as he who proves the extent of that 
pleasure will be desirous to impart. ‘The end of Poetry is 
to produce excitement in co-existence with an overbalance 
of pleasure; but, by the supposition, excitement is an un- 
usual and irregular state of the mind; ideas and feelings 

do not, in that state, succeed each other in accustomed 
order. If the words, however, by which this excitement 
is produced be in themselves powerful, or the images and 
feelings have an undue proportion of pain connected with 
them, there is some danger that the excitement may be 
carried beyond its proper bounds. Now the co-presence 
of something regular, something to which the mind has 
been accustomed in various moods and in a less excited 
state, cannot but have great efficacy in tempering and re- 
straining the passion by an intertexture of ordinary feel- 
ing, and of feeling not strictly and necessarily connected 
with the passion. This is unquestionably true; and 
hence, though the opinion will at first appear paradoxical, 
from the tendency of metre to divest language, in a certain 
degree, of its reality, and thus to throw a sort of half-con- 
sciousness of unsubstantial existence over the whole com- 
position, there can be little doubt but that the more pathe- 
tic situations and sentiments, that is, those which have a 
greater proportion of pain connected with them, may be 
endured in metrical composition, especially in rhyme, 
than in prose. The metre of the old ballads is very art- 
less; yet they contain many passages which would illustrate 
this opinion; and, I hope, if the following Poems be atten- 
tively perused, similar instances will be found in them. 
This opinion may be further illustrated by appealing to 
the Reader’s own experience of the reluctance with which 
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he comes to the re-perusal of the distressful parts of 
Clarissa Harlowe, or the Gamester; while Shakspeare’s 
writings, in the most pathetic scenes, never act upon us, as 
pathetic, beyond the bounds of pleasure—an effect which, 
in a much greater degree than might at first be imagined, 
is to be ascribed to small, but continual and regular im- 
pulses of pleasurable surprise from the metrical arrange- 
ment.—On the other hand (what it must be allowed will 
much more frequently happen) if the Poet’s words should 
be incommensurate with the passion, and inadequate to 
raise the Reader to a height of desirable excitement, then, 
(unless the Poet’s choice of his metre has been grossly in- 
judicious) in the feelings of pleasure which the Reader 
has been accustomed to connect with metre in general, 
and in the feeling, whether cheerful or melancholy, which 
he has been accustomed to connect with that particular 
movement of metre, there will be found something which 
will greatly contribute to impart passion to the words, 
and to effect the complex end which the Poet proposes to 
himself. 

If I had undertaken a sysrEMATIC defence of the theory 
here maintained, it would have been my duty to develop 
the various causes upon which the pleasure received from 
metrical language depends. Among the chief of these 
causes is to be reckoned a principle which must be well 
known to those who have made any of the Arts the object 
of accurate reflection; namely, the pleasure which the 
mind derives from the perception of similitude in dis- 
similitude. This principle is the great spring of the 
activity of our minds, and their chief feeder. From this 
principal the direction of the sexual appetite, and all the 
passions connected with it, take their origin: it is the life 
of our ordinary conversation; and upon the accuracy with 
which similitude in dissimilitude, and dissimilitude in 
similitude are perceived, depend our taste and our moral 
feelings. It would not be a useless employment to apply 
this principle to the consideration of metre, and to show 
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that metre is hence enabled to afford much pleasure, and 
to point out in what manner that pleasure is produced. 
But my limits will not permit me to enter upon this sub- 
ject, and I must content myself with a general summary. 

I have said that poetry is the spontaneous overflow of 
powerful feelings: it takes its origin from emotion recol- 
lected in tranquillity: the emotion is contemplated till, by 
a species of re-action, the tranquillity gradually disap- 
pears, and an emotion, kindred to that which was before 
the subject of contemplation, is gradually produced, and 
does itself actually exist in the mind. In this mood suc- 
cessful composition generally begins, and in a mood simi- 
lar to this it is carried on; but the emotion, of whatever 
kind, and in whatever degree, from various causes, is qual- 
ified by various pleasures, so that in describing any pas- 
sions whatsoever, which are voluntarily described, the 
mind will, upon the whole, be in a state of enjoyment. 
If Nature be thus cautious to preserve in a state of enjoy- 
ment a being so employed, the Poet ought to profit by the 
lesson held forth to him, and ought especially to take care, 
that, whatever passions he communicates to his Reader, 
~ those passions, if his Reader’s mind be sound and vigor- 
ous, should always be accompanied with an overbalance of 
pleasure. Now the music of harmonious metrical lan- 
guage, the sense of difficulty overcome, and the blind 
association of pleasure which has been previously received 
from works of rhyme or metre of the same or similar con- 
struction, an indistinct perception perpetually renewed 
of language closely resembling that of real life, and yet, in 
the circumstance of metre, differing from it so widely—all 
these imperceptibly make up a complex feeling of delight, 
which is of the most important use in tempering the pain- 
ful feeling always found intermingled with powerful de- 
scriptions of the deeper passions. ‘This effect is always 
produced in pathetic and impassioned poetry; while, in 
lighter compositions, the ease and gracefulness with which 
the Poet manages his numbers are themselves confessedly 
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a principal source of the gratification of the Reader. All 
that it is necessary to say, however, upon this subject, may 
be effected by affirming, what few persons will deny, that, 
of two descriptions, either of passions, manners, or charac- 
ters, each of them equally well executed, the one in prose 
and the other in verse, the verse will be read a hundred 
times where the prose is read once. 

Having thus explained a few of my reasons for writing 
in verse, and why I have chosen subjects from common 
life, and endeavoured to bring my language near to the 
real language of men, if I have been too minute in plead- 
ing my own cause, I have at the same time been treating a 
subject of general interest; and for this reason a few words 
shall be added with reference solely to these particular 
poems, and to some defects which will probably be found 
in them. I am sensible that my associations must have 
sometimes been particular instead of general, and that, 
consequently, giving to things a false importance, I may 
have sometimes written upon unworthy subjects; but I 
am less apprehensive on this account, than that my lan- 
guage may frequently have suffered from those arbitrary 
connections of feelings and ideas with particular words 
and phrases, from which no man can altogether protect 
himself. Hence I have no doubt, that, in some instances, 
feelings, even of the ludicrous, may be given to my Read- 
ers by expressions which appeared to me tender and 
pathetic. Such faulty expressions, were I convinced they 
were faulty at present, and that they must necessarily con- 
tinue to be so, I would willingly take all reasonable pains 
to correct. But it is dangerous to make these alterations 
on the simple authority of a few individuals, or even of 
certain classes of men; for where the understanding of an 
Author is not convinced, or his feelings altered, this can- 
not be done without great injury to himself: for his own 
feelings are his stay and support; and, if he set them aside 
in one instance, he may be induced to repeat this act till 
his mind shall lose all confidence in itself, and become 
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utterly debilitated. ‘To this it may be added, that the 
Critic ought never to forget that he is himself exposed to 
the same errors as the Poet, and, perhaps, in a much 
greater degree: for there can be no presumption in saying 
of most readers, that it is not probable they will be so well 
acquainted with the various stages of meaning through 
which words have passed, or with the fickleness or stability 
of the relations of particular ideas to each other; and, 
above all, since they are so much less interested in the 
subject, they may decide lightly and carelessly. 

Long as the Reader has been detained, I hope he will 
permit me to caution him against a mode of false criticism 
which has been applied to Poetry, in which the language 
closely resembles that of life and nature. Such verses 
have been triumphed over in parodies, of which Dr. John- 
son’s stanza is a fair specimen:— 


I put my hat upon my head 
And walked into the Strand, 
And there I met another man 
Whose hat was in his hand. 


Immediately under these lines let us place one of the 
most justly-admired stanzas of the “Babes in the Wood.” 


These pretty Babes with hand in hand 
Went wandering up and down; 

But never more they saw the Man 
Approaching from the Town. 


In both these stanzas the words, and the order of the 
words, in no respect differ from the most unimpassioned 
conversation. ‘There are words in both, for example, ‘the 
Strand,’ and ‘the Town,’ connected with none but the 
most familiar ideas; yet the one stanza we admit as ad- 
mirable, and the other as a fair example of the superla- 
tively contemptible. Whence arises this difference? Not 
from the metre, not from the language, not from the 
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order of the words; but the matter expressed in Dr. John- 
son’s stanza is contemptible. ‘The proper method of treat- 
ing trivial and simple verses, to which Dr. Johnson’s stanza 
would be a fair parellelism, is not to say, this is a bad kind 
of poetry, or, this is not poetry; but, this wants sense; it is 
neither interesting in itself, nor can lead to anything inter- 
esting; the images neither originate in that sane state of 
feeling which arises out of thought, nor can excite thought 
or feeling in the Reader. This is the only sensible man- 
ner of dealing with such verses. Why trouble yourself 
about the species till you have previously decided upon 
the genus? Why take pains to prove that an ape is not a 
Newton, when it is self-evident that he is not a man? 

One request I must make of my reader, which is, that 
in judging these Poems he would decide by his own feel- 
ings genuinely, and not by reflection upon what will prob- 
ably be the judgment of others. How common is it to 
hear a person say, I myself do not object to this style of 
composition, or this or that expression, but, to such and 
such classes of people it will appear mean or ludicrous! 
This mode of criticism, so destructive of all sound un- 
adulterated judgment, is almost universal: let the Reader 
then abide, independently, by his own feelings, and, if he 
finds himself affected, let him not suffer such conjectures 
to interfere with his pleasure. 

If an Author, by any single composition, has impressed 
us with respect for his talents, it is useful to consider this 
as affording a presumption, that on other occasions where 
we have been displeased, he, nevertheless, may not have 
written ill or absurdly; and further, to give him so much 
credit for this one composition as may induce us to review 
what has displeased us, with more care than we should 
otherwise have bestowed upon it. This is not only an act 
of justice, but, in our decisions upon poetry especially, 
may conduce, in a high degree, to the improvement of our 
own taste; for an accurate taste in poetry, and in all the 
other arts, as Sir Joshua Reynolds has observed, is an ac- 
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quired talent, which can only be produced by thoughts 
and a long-continued intercourse with the best models of 
composition. ‘This is mentioned, not with so ridiculous a 
purpose as to prevent the most inexperienced Reader from 
judging for himself, (I have already said that I wish him 
to judge for himself;) but merely to temper the rashness 
of decision, and to suggest, that, if Poetry be a subject on 
which much time has not been bestowed, the judgment 
may be erroneous; and that, in many cases, it will neces- 
sarily be so. 

Nothing would, I know, have so effectually contributed 
to further the end which I have in view, as to have shown 
of what kind the pleasure is, and how that pleasure is pro- 
duced, which is confessedly produced by metrical compo- 
sition essentially different from that which I have here 
endeavoured to recommend: for the Reader will say that 
he has been pleased by such composition; and what more 
can be done for him? ‘The power of any art is limited; 
and he will suspect, that, if it be proposed to furnish him 
with new friends, that can be only upon condition of his 
abandoning his old friends. Besides, as I have said, the 
Reader is himself conscious of the pleasure which he has 
received from such composition, composition to which he 
has peculiarly attached the endearing name of Poetry; and 
all men feel an habitual gratitude, and something of an 
honourable bigotry, for the objects which have long con- 
tinued to please them: we not only wish to be pleased, 
but to be pleased in that particular way in which we have 
been accustomed to be pleased. ‘There is in these feel- 
ings enough to resist a host of arguments; and I should be 
the less able to combat them successfully, as I am willing 
to allow, that, in order entirely to enjoy the Poetry which 
I am recommending, it would be necessary to give up 
much of what is ordinarily enjoyed. But, would my 
limits have permitted me to point out how this pleasure 
is produced, many obstacles might have been removed, 
and the Reader assisted in perceiving that the powers of 
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language are not so limited as he may suppose; and that 
it is possible for Poetry to give other enjoyments, of a 
purer, more lasting, and more exquisite nature. This 
part of the subject has not been altogether neglected, but 
it has not been so much my present aim to prove, that the 
interest excited by some other kinds of poetry is less vivid, 
and less worthy of the nobler powers of the mind, as to 
offer reasons for presuming, that if my purpose were ful- 
filled, a species of poetry would be produced, which is 
genuine poetry; in its nature well adapted to interest man- 
kind permanently, and likewise important in the multi- 
plicity and quality of its moral relations. 

From what has been said, and from a perusal of the 
Poems, the Reader will be able clearly to perceive the 
object which I had in view:,he will determine how far 
it has been attained; and, what is a much more important 
question, whether it be worth attaining: and upon the 
decision of these two questions will rest my claim to the 
approbation of the Public. 


(1800) 


LITERATURE OF KNOWLEDGE AND 
LITERATURE OF POWER * 


THOMAS DE QUINCEY 


What is it that we mean by literature? Popularly, and 
amongst the thoughtless, it is held to include everything 
that is printed in a book. Little logic is required to dis- 
turb that definition. The most thoughtless person is easily 
made aware that in the idea of literature one essential 
element is—some relation to a general and common inter- 
est of man, so that what applies only to a local or profes- 
sional or merely personal interest, even though presenting 
itself in the shape of a book, will not belong to literature. 


*From “The Poetry of Pope,” Works of De Quincey. Reprinted by 
permission of the Oxford University Press, publishers. 
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So far the definition is easily narrowed; and it is as easily 
expanded. For not only is much that takes a station in 
books not literature, but, inversely, much that really zs 
literature never reaches a station in books. ‘The weekly 
sermons of Christendom, that vast pulpit literature which 
acts so extensively upon the popular mind—to warn, to 
uphold, to renew, to comfort, to alarm—does not attain 
the sanctuary of libraries in the ten-thousandth part of its 
extent. The drama, again, as for instance the finest of 
Shakespeare’s plays in England and all the leading Athe- 
nian plays in the noon-tide of the Attic stage, operated as 
a literature on the public mind, and were (according to 
the strictest letter of that term) published through the 
audiences that witnessed their representation, some time 
before they were published as things to be read; and they 
were published in this scenical mode of publication with 
much more effect than they could have had as books dur- 
ing ages of costly copying or of costly printing. 

Books, therefore, do not suggest an idea co-extensive 
and interchangeable with the idea of literature; since 
much literature, scenic, forensic, or didactic (as from lec- 
turers and public orators), may never come into books, and 
much that does come into books may connect itself with 
no literary interest. But a far more important correction, 
applicable to the common vague idea of literature, is to 
be sought not so much in a better definition of literature 
as in a sharper distinction of the two functions which it 
fulfils. In that great social organ which, collectively, we 
call literature, there may be distinguished two separate 
offices that may blend and often do so, but capable, sever- 
ally, of a severe insulation, and naturally fitted for recipro- 
cal repulsion. ‘There is, first, the literature of knowledge, 
and secondly, the literature of power. The function of 
the first is to teach; the function of the second is to move; 
the first is a rudder, the second an oar ora sail. The first 
speaks to the mere discursive understanding; the second 
speaks ultimately, it may happen, to the higher under- 
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standing or reason, but always through affections of pleas- 
ure and sympathy. Remotely, it may travel towards an 
object seated in what Lord Bacon calls dry light; but, 
proximately, it does and must operate—else it ceases to be 
a literature of power—on and through the humid light 
which clothes itself in the mists and glittering iris of 
human passions, desires, and genial emotions. Men have 
so little reflected on the higher functions of literature as 
to find it a paradox if one should describe it as a mean or 
subordinate purpose of books to give information. But 
this is a paradox only in the sense which makes it honor- 
able to be paradoxical. Whenever we talk in ordinary 
language of seeking information or gaining knowledge, we 
understand the words as connected with something of 
absolute novelty. But it is the grandeur of all truth 
which can occupy a very high place in human interests 
that it is never absolutely novel to the meanest of minds: 
it exists eternally by way of germ or latent principle in 
the lowest as in the highest, needing to be developed, but 
never to be planted. To be capable of transplantation is 
the immediate criterion of a truth that ranges on a lower 
scale. Besides which, there is a rarer thing than truth— 
namely, power, or deep sympathy with truth. What is 
the effect, for instance, upon society, of children? By the 
pity, by the tenderness, and by the peculiar modes of ad- 
miration, which connect themselves with the helplessness, 
with the innocence, and with the simplicity of children, 
not only are the primal affections strengthened and con- 
tinually renewed, but the qualities which are dearest in 
the sight of heaven—the fraility, for instance, which ap- 
peals to forbearance, the innocence which symbolizes the 
heavenly, and the simplicity which is most alien from the 
worldly—are kept up in perpetual remembrance, and 
their ideals are continually refreshed. A purpose of the 
same nature is answered by the highest literature, viz., the 
literature of power. What do you learn from Paradise 
Lost? Nothing at all. What do you learn from a cook- 
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ery-book? Something new, something that you did not 
know before, in every paragraph. But would you there- 
fore put the wretched cookery-book on a higher level of 
estimation than the divine poem? What you owe to Mil- 
ton is not any knowledge, of which a million separate 
items are still but a million of advancing steps on the same 
earthly level; what you owe is power—that 1s, exercise and 
expansion to your own latent capacity of sympathy with 
the infinite, where every pulse and each separate influx is 
a step upwards, a step ascending as upon a Jacob’s ladder 
from earth to mysterious altitudes above the earth. All 
the steps of knowledge, from first to last, carry you further 
on the same plane, but could never raise you one foot above 
your ancient level of earth: whereas the very first step in 
power is a flight—is an ascending movement into another 
element where earth is forgotten, 

Were it not that human sensibilities are ventilated and 
continually called out into exercise by the great phe- 
nomena of infancy, or of real life as it moves through 
chance and change, or of literature as it recombines these 
elements in the mimicries of poetry, romance, etc., it is 
certain that, like any animal power or muscular energy 
falling into disuse, all such sensibilities would gradually 
droop and dwindle. It is in relation to these great moral 
capacities of man that the literature of power, as contra- 
distinguished from that of knowledge, lives and has its 
field of action. It is concerned with what is highest in 
man; for the Scriptures themselves never condescended 
to deal by suggestion or co-operation with the mere dis- 
cursive understanding: when speaking of man in his in- 
tellectual capacity, the Scriptures speak not of the under- 
standing, but of “the understanding heart’—making the 
heart, 1.e., the great intuitive (or non-discursive) organ, to 
be the interchangeable formula for man in his highest 
state of capacity for the infinite. Tragedy, romance, 
fairy tale, or epopee, all alike restore to man’s mind the 
ideals of justice, of hope, of truth, of mercy, of retribution, 
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which else (left to the support of daily life in its realities) 
would languish for want of sufficient illustration. 

What is meant, for instance, by poetic justice? It does 
not mean a justice that differs by its object from the ordi- 
nary justice of human jurisprudence, for then it must be 
confessedly a very bad kind of justice; but it means a jus- 
tice that differs from common forensic justice by the de- 
gree in which it attains its object—a justice that is more 
omnipotent over its own ends, as dealing, not with the 
refractory elements of earthly life, but a the elements 
of its own creation, and with materials flexible to its own 
purest preconceptions. It is certain that, were it not for 
the Literature of Power, these ideals would often remain 
amongst us as mere arid notional forms; whereas, by the 
creative forces of man put forth in literature, they gain 
a vernal life of restoration, and germinate into vital activ- 
ities. [he commonest novel, by moving in alliance with 
human fears and hopes, with human instincts of wrong 
and right, sustains and quickens those affections. Calling 
them into action, it rescues them from torpor. And 
hence the pre-eminency over all authors that merely teach, 
of the meanest that moves, or that teaches, if at all, indi- 
rectly by moving. ‘The very highest work that has ever 
existed in the Literature of Knowledge is but a provisional 
work—a book upon trial and sufferance, and quamdiu 
bene se gesserit. Let its teaching be even partially re- 
vised, let it be but expanded—nay, even let its teaching 
be but placed in a better order—and instantly it is super- 
seded. Whereas the feeblest works in the Literature of 
Power, surviving at all, survive as finished and unalterable 
amongst men. For instance, the Principia of Sir Isaac 
Newton was a book militant on earth from the first. In 
all stages of its progress it would have to fight for its 
existence: first, as regards absolute truth; secondly, when 
that combat was over, as regards its form or mode of pre- 
senting the truth. And as soon as a Laplace, or anybody 
else, builds higher upon the foundations laid by this book, 
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effectually he throws it out of the sunshine into decay and 
darkness; by weapons won from this book he superannu- 
ates and destroys this book, so that soon the name of New- 
ton remains as a mere nominis umbra, but his book, as a 
living power, has transmigrated into other forms. Now, 
on the contrary, the Iliad, the Prometheus of Aeschylus, 
the Othello or King Lear, the Hamlet or Macbeth, and the 
Paradise Lost, are not militant, but triumphant forever, 
as long as the languages exist in which they speak or can 
be taught to speak. They never can transmigrate into 
new incarnations. ‘To reproduce these in new forms, or 
variations, even if in some things they should be improved, 
would be to plagiarize. A good steam engine is properly 
superseded by a better. But one lovely pastoral valley is 
not superseded by another, nor a statue of Praxiteles by a 
statue of Michael Angelo. ‘These things are separated not 
by imparity but by disparity. They are not thought of as 
unequal under the same standard, but as different in kind, 
and, if otherwise equal, as equal under a different stand- 
ard. Human works of immortal beauty and works of na- 
ture in one respect stand on the same footing: they never 
absolutely repeat each other, never approach so near as not 
to differ, and they differ not as better and worse, or simply 
by more and less—they differ by undecipherable and in- 
communicable differences, that cannot be caught by mimi- 
cries, that cannot be reflected in the mirror of copies, that 
cannot become ponderable in the scales of vulgar com- 
parison, 

Applying these principles to Pope as a representative of 
fine literature in general, we would wish to remark the 
claim which he has, or which any equal writer has, to the 
attention and jealous winnowing of those critics in par- 
ticular who watch over public morals. Clergymen, and 
all organs of public criticism put in motion by clergymen, 
are more especially concerned in the just appreciation of 
such writers, if the two canons are remembered which we 
have endeavored to illustrate, viz., that all works in this 
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class, as opposed to those in the literature of knowledge, 
ist, work by far deeper agencies, and edly, are more per- 
manent; in the strictest sense they are xtnuata és asi: and 
what evil they do, or what good they do, is commensurate 
with the national language, sometimes long after the na- 
tion has departed. At this hour, five hundred years since 
their creation, the tales of Chaucer, never equaled on this 
earth for their tenderness, and for life of picturesqueness, 
are read familiarly by many in the charming language of 
their natal day, and by others in the modernisations of 
Dryden, of Pope, and Wordsworth. At this hour, one 
thousand eight hundred years since their creation, the 
Pagan tales of Ovid, never equalled on this earth for the 
gayety of their movement and the capricious graces of 
their narrative, are read by all Christendom. ‘This man’s 
people and their monuments are dust; but he is alive; he 
has survived them, as he told us he had it in his commis- 
sion to do, by a thousand years “and shall a thousand 
more.” 

All the literature of knowledge builds only ground- 
nests, that are swept away by floods, or confounded by the 
plough; but the literature of power builds nests in aerial 
altitudes of temples sacred from violation, or of forests 
inaccessible to fraud. This is a great prerogative of the 
power literature; and it is a greater which lies in the mode 
of its influence. The knowledge literature, like the fash- 
ion of this world, passeth away. An Encyclopedia is its 
abstract; and, in this respect, it may be taken for its speak- 
ing symbol—that before one generation has passed, an En- 
cyclopedia is superannuated; for it speaks through the 
dead memory and unimpassioned understanding, which 
have not the repose of higher faculties, but are continually 
enlarging and varying their phylacteries. But all liter- 
ature properly so called—literature zat” éo0ynv—for the 
very same reason that it is so much more durable than the 
literature of knowledge, is (and by the very same propor- 
tion it is) more intense and electrically searching in its 
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impressions. The directions in which the tragedy of this 
planet has trained our human feelings to play, and the 
combinations into which the poetry of this planet has 
thrown our human passions of love and hatred, of admira- 
tion and contempt, exercise a power for bad or good over 
human life that cannot be contemplated, when stretching 
through many generations, without a sentiment allied to 
awe. And of this let everyone be assured—that he owes 
to the impassioned books which he has read many a thou- 
sand more of emotions than he can consciously trace back 
to them. Dim by their origination, these emotions yet 
arise in him and mold him through life, like forgotten 
incidents of his childhood. 


(1848) 


From “THE Stupy oF POETRY” * 


MATTHEW ARNOLD 


“The future of poetry is immense, because in poetry, 
where it is worthy of its high destinies, our race, as time 
goes on, will find an ever surer and surer stay. There is 
not a creed which is not shaken, not an accredited dogma 
which is not shown to be questionable, not a received tra- 
dition which does not threaten to dissolve. Our religion 
has materialized itself in the fact, in the supposed fact; it 
has attached its emotion to the fact, and now the fact is 
failing it. But for poetry the idea is everything; the rest 
is a world of illusion, of divine illusion. Poetry attaches 
its emotion to the idea; the idea is the fact. The strongest 
part of our religion today is its unconscious poetry.” 

Let me be permitted to quote these words of my own, 
as uttering the thought which should, in my opinion, go 
with us and govern us in all our study of poetry. In the 
present work it is the course of one great contributory 


* From Essays in Criticism, Second Series, New York, 1930. By per- 
mission of The Macmillan Company, publishers. 
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stream to the world-river of poetry that we are invited to 
follow. We are here invited to trace the stream of Eng- 
lish poetry. But whether we set ourselves, as here, to 
follow only one of the several streams that make the 
mighty river of poetry, or whether we seek to know them 
all, our governing thought should be the same. We 
should conceive of poetry worthily, and more highly than 
it has been the custom to conceive of it. We should con- 
ceive of it as capable of higher uses, and called to higher 
destinies, than those which in general men have assigned 
to it hitherto. More and more mankind will discover that 
we have to turn to poetry to interpret life for us, to con- 
sole us, to sustain us. Without poetry, our science will 
appear incomplete; and most of what now passes with us 
for religion and philosophy will be replaced by poetry. 
Science, I say, will appear incomplete without it. For 
finely and truly does Wordsworth call poetry “the im- 
passioned expression which is in the countenance of all 
science’; and what is a countenance without its expres- 
sion? Again, Wordsworth finely and truly calls poetry 
“the breath and finer spirit of all knowledge”: our reli- 
gion, parading evidences such as those on which the popu- 
lar mind relies now; our philosophy, pluming itself on its 
reasonings about causation and finite and infinite being; 
what are they but the shadows and dreams and false shows 
of knowledge? ‘The day will come when we shall wonder 
at ourselves for having trusted to them, for having taken 
them seriously; and the more we perceive their hollow- 
ness, the more we shall prize “the breath and finer spirit 
of knowledge” offered to us by poetry. 

But if we conceive thus highly of the destinies of 
poetry, we must also set our standards for poetry high, 
since poetry, to be capable of fulfilling such high destinies, 
must be poetry of a high order of excellence. We must 
accustom ourselves to a high standard and to a strict judg- 
ment. Sainte-Beuve relates that Napoleon one day said, 
when somebody was spoken of in his presence as a charla- 
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tan: “Charlatan as much as you please; but where is there 
not charlatanism?’—‘“Yes,” answers Sainte-Beuve, “in 
politics, in the art of governing mankind, that is perhaps 
true. But in the order of thought, in art, the glory, the 
eternal honour is that charlatanism shall find no entrance; 
herein lies the inviolableness of that noble portion of 
man’s being.” It is admirably said, and let us hold fast 
to it. In poetry, which is thought and art in one, it is 
the glory, the eternal honour, that charlatanism shall find 
no entrance; that this noble sphere be kept inviolate and 
inviolable. Charlatanism is for confusing or obliterating 
the distinctions between excellent and inferior, sound and 
unsound or only half-sound, true and untrue or only half- 
true. It is charlatanism, conscious or unconscious, when- 
ever we confuse or obliterate these. And in poetry, more 
than anywhere else, it is unpermissible to confuse or 
obliterate them. For in poetry the distinction between 
excellent and inferior, sound and unsound or only half- 
sound, true and untrue or only half-true, is of paramount 
importance. It is of paramount importance because of 
the high destinies of poetry. In poetry, as a criticism of 
life under the conditions fixed for such a criticism by the 
laws of poetic truth and poetic beauty, the spirit of our 
race will find, we have said, as time goes on and as other 
helps fail, its consolation and stay. But the consolation 
and stay will be of power in proportion to the power of 
the criticism of life. And the criticism of life will be of 
power in proportion as the poetry conveying it is excellent 
rather than inferior, sound rather than unsound or half- 
sound, true rather than untrue or half-true. 

The best poetry is what we want; the best poetry will 
be found to have a power of forming, sustaining, and de- 
lighting us, as nothing else can. A clearer, deeper sense 
of the best in poetry, and of the strength and joy to be 
drawn from it, is the most precious benefit which we can 
gather from a poetical collection such as the present. And 
yet in the very nature and conduct of such a collection 
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there is inevitably something which tends to obscure in us 
the consciousness of what our benefit should be, and to 
distract us from the pursuit of it. We should therefore 
steadily set it before our minds at the outset, and should 
compel ourselves to revert constantly to the thought of it 
as we proceed. 

Yes; constantly in reading poetry, a sense for the best, 
the really excellent, and of the strength and joy to be 
drawn from it, should be present in our minds and should 
govern our estimate of what we read. But this real esti- 
mate, the only true one, is liable to be superseded, if we 
are not watchful, by two other kinds of estimate, the 
historic estimate and the personal estimate, both of which 
are fallacious. A poet or a poem may count to us histori- 
cally, they may count to us on grounds personal to our- 
selves, and they may count to us really. They may count 
to us historically. “The course of development of a na- 
tion’s language, thought, and poetry, is profoundly in- 
teresting; and by regarding a poet’s work as a stage in this 
course of development we may easily bring ourselves to 
make it of more importance as poetry than in itself it 
really is, we may come to use a language of quite exag- 
gerated praise in criticizing it; in short, to over-rate it. 
So arises in our poetic judgments the fallacy caused by the 
estimate which we may call historic. ‘Then, again, a poet 
or a poem may count to us on grounds personal to our- 
selves. Our personal affinities, likings, and circumstances, 
have great power to sway our estimate of this or that poet’s 
work, and to make us attach more importance to it as 
poetry than in itself it really possesses, because to us it is, 
or has been, of high importance. Here also we over-rate 
the object of our interest, and apply to it a language of 
praise which is quite exaggerated. And thus we get the 
source of a second fallacy in our poetic judgments—the 
fallacy caused by an estimate which we may call personal. 

Both fallacies are natural. It is evident how naturally 
the study of the history and development of a poetry may 
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incline a man to pause over reputations and works once 
conspicuous but now obscure, and to quarrel with a care- 
less public for skipping, in obedience to mere tradition 
and habit, from one famous name or work in its national 
poetry to another, ignorant of what it misses, and of the 
- reason for keeping what it keeps, and of the whole process 
of growth in its poetry. The French have become dili- 
gent students of their own early poetry, which they long 
neglected; the study makes many of them dissatisfied with 
their so-called classical poetry, the court-tragedy of the 
seventeenth century, a poetry which Pellisson long ago 
reproached with its want of the true poetic stamp, with its 
“politesse stérile et rampante,”’ but which nevertheless has 
reigned in France as absolutely as if it had been the per- 
fection of classical poetry indeed. ‘The dissatisfaction is 
natural; yet a lively and accomplished critic, M. Charles 
d’Héricault, the editor of Clément Marot, goes too far 
when he says that “the cloud of glory playing round a 
classic is a mist as dangerous to the future of a literature 
as it is intolerable for the purposes of history.” “It hin- 
ders,” he goes on, “it hinders us from seeing more than 
one single point, the culminating and exceptional point; 
the summary, fictitious and arbitrary, of a thought and of 
a work. It substitutes a halo for a physiognomy, it puts 
a statue where there was once a man, and hiding from us 
all trace of the labour, the attempts, the weaknesses, the 
failures, it claims not study but veneration; it does not 
show us how the thing is done, it imposes upon us a 
model. Above all, for the historian this creation of 
classic personages is inadmissible; for it withdraws the 
poet from his time, from his proper life, it breaks histori- 
cal relationships, it blinds criticism by conventional ad- 
miration, and renders the investigation of literary origins 
unacceptable. It gives us a human personage no longer, 
but a God seated immovable amidst His perfect work, like 
Jupiter on Olympus; and hardly will it be possible for the 
young student, to whom such work is exhibited at such 
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a distance from him, to believe that it did not issue ready 
made from that divine head.” 

All this is brilliantly and tellingly said, but we must 
plead for a distinction. Everything depends on the reality 
of a poet’s classic character. If he is a dubious classic, let 
us sift him; if he is a false classic, let us explode him. But 
if he is a real classic, if his work belongs to the class of the 
very best (for this is the true and right meaning of the 
word classic, classical), then the great thing for us is to 
feel and enjoy his work as deeply as ever we can, and to 
appreciate the wide difference between it and all work 
which has not the same high character. This is what is 
salutary, this is what is formative; this is the great benefit 
to be got from the study of poetry. Everything which 
interferes with it, which hinders it, is injurious. ‘True, 
we must read our classic with open eyes, and not with eyes 
blinded with superstition; we must perceive when his 
work comes short, when it drops out of the class of the 
very best, and we must rate it, in such cases, at its proper 
value. But the use of this negative criticism is not in 
itself, it is entirely in its enabling us to have a clearer sense 
and a deeper enjoyment of what is truly excellent. To 
trace the labour, the attempts, the weaknesses, the failures 
of a genuine classic, to acquaint oneself with his time and 
his life and his historical relationships, is mere literary 
dilettantism unless it has that clear sense and deeper en- 
joyment for its end. It may be said that the more we 
know about a classic the better we shall enjoy him; and, 
if we lived as long as Methuselah and had all of us heads 
of perfect clearness and wills of perfect steadfastness, this 
might be true in fact as it is plausible in theory. But the 
case here is much the same as the case with the Greek 
and Latin studies of our schoolboys. The elaborate 
philological groundwork which we require them to lay is 
in theory an admirable preparation for appreciating the 
Greek and Latin authors worthily. The more thoroughly 
we lay the groundwork, the better we shall be able, it may 
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be said, to enjoy the authors. ‘True, if time were not so 
short, and schoolboys’ wits not so soon tired and their 
power of attention exhausted; only, as it is, the elaborate 
philological preparation goes on, but the authors are little 
known and less enjoyed. So with the investigator of 
‘historic origins’ in poetry. He ought to enjoy the true 
classic all the better for his investigations; he often is dis- 
tracted from the enjoyment of the best, and with the less 
good he overbusies himself, and is prone to over-rate 
it in proportion to the trouble which it has cost 
him. 

The idea of tracing historic origins and historical rela- 
tionships cannot be absent from a compilation like the 
present. And naturally the poets to be exhibited in it 
will be assigned to those persons for exhibition who are 
known to prize them highly, rather than to those who have 
no special inclination towards them. Moreover the very 
occupation with an author, and the business of exhibiting 
him, disposes us to affirm and amplify his importance. In 
the present work, therefore, we are sure of frequent temp- 
tation to adopt the historic estimate, or the personal esti- 
mate, and to forget the real estimate; which latter, never- 
theless, we must employ if we are to make poetry yield us 
its full benefit. So high is that benefit, the benefit of 
clearly feeling and of deeply enjoying the really excellent, 
the truly classic in poetry, that we do well, I say, to set it 
fixedly before our minds as our object in studying poets 
and poetry, and to make the desire of attaining it the one 
principle to which, as the Imitation says, whatever we may 
read or come to know, we always return. Cum multa 
legeris et cognoveris, ad unum semper oportet redire prin- 
cipium. 

The historic estimate is likely in especial to affect our 
judgment and our language when we are dealing with 
ancient poets; the personal estimate when we are dealing 
with poets our contemporaries, or at any rate modern. 
The exaggerations due to the historic estimate are not in 
themselves, perhaps, of very much gravity. Their report 
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hardly enters the general ear; probably they do not always 
impose even on the literary men who adopt them. But 
they lead to a dangerous abuse of language. So we hear 
Caedmon, amongst our own poets, compared to Milton. 
I have already noticed the enthusiasm of one accomplished 
French critic for “historic origins.’ Another eminent 
French critic, M. Vitet, comments upon that famous docu- 
ment of the early poetry of his nation, the Chanson de 
Roland. It is indeed a most interesting document. ‘The 
joculator or jongleur Taillefer, who was with William the 
Conqueror’s army at Hastings, marched before the Nor- 
man troops, so said the tradition, singing “of Charlemagne 
and of Roland and of Oliver, and of the vassals who died 
at Roncevaux”’; and it is suggested that in the Chanson 
de Roland by one Turoldus or Théroulde, a poem pre- 
served in a manuscript of the twelfth century in the Bod- 
leian Library at Oxford, we have certainly the matter, 
perhaps even some of the words of the chant which Tail- 
lefer sang. The poem has vigour and freshness; it is not 
without pathos. But M. Vitet is not satisfied with seeing 
in it a document of some poetic value, and of very high 
historic and linguistic value; he sees in it a grand and 
beautiful work, a monument of epic genius. In its gen- 
eral design he finds the grandiose conception, in its details 
he finds the constant union of simplicity with greatness, 
which are the marks, he truly says, of the genuine epic, 
and distinguish it from the artificial epic of literary ages. 
One thinks of Homer; this is the sort of praise which is 
given to Homer, and justly given. Higher praise there 
cannot well be, and it is the praise due to epic poetry of 
the highest order only, and to no other. Let us try, then, 
the Chanson de Roland at its best. Roland, mortally 
wounded, lays himself down under a pine-tree, with his 
face turned toward Spain and the enemy— 


“De plusurs choses 4 remembrer li prist, 
De tantes teres cume li bers cunquist, 
De dulce France, des humes de sun lign, 
De Carlemagne sun seignor ki l’nurrit.” 
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That is primitive work, I repeat, with an. undeniable 
poetic quality of its own. It deserves such praise, and 
such praise is sufficient for it. But now turn to Homer— 
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We are here in another world, another order of poetry 
altogether; here is rightly due such supreme praise as that 
which M. Vitet gives to the Chanson de Roland. If our 
words are to have any meaning, if our judgments are to 
have any solidity, we must not heap that supreme praise 
upon poetry of an order immeasurably inferior. 

Indeed there can be no more useful help for what 
poetry belongs to the class of the truly excellent, and can 
therefore do us most good, than to have always in one’s 
mind lines and expressions of the great masters, and to 
apply them as a touchstone to our poetry. Of course we 
are not to require this poetry to resemble them, when we 
have lodged them well in our minds, an infallible touch- 
stone for detecting the presence or absence of high poetic 
quality, and also the degree of this quality, in all other 
poetry which we may place beside them. Short passages, 
even single lines, will serve our turn quite sufficiently. 
Take the two lines which I have just quoted from Homer, 
the poet’s comment on Helen’s mention of her brothers; 
—or take his 
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the address of Zeus to the horses of Peleus;—or take finally 
his 
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the words of Achilles to Priam, a suppliant before him. 
Take that incomparable line and a half of Dante, Ugo- 
lino’s tremendous words— 
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“To non piangeva; si dentro impietrai. 
Piangevan elli .. . 


take the lovely words of Beatrice to Virgil— 


“To son fatta da Dio, sua merce, tale, 
Che la vostra miseria non mi tange, 
Ne fiamma d’esto incendio non m’assale... 


” 


take the simple but perfect single line 
“In la sua volontade é nostra pace.” 


‘Take of Shakespeare a line or two of Henry the Fourth’s 
expostulation with sleep— 


“Wilt thou upon the high and giddy mast 
Seal up the ship-boy’s eyes, and rock his brains 
In cradle of the rude imperious surge . . .” 


and take as well, Hamlet’s dying request to Horatio— 


“If thou didst ever hold me in thy heart, 
Absent thee from felicity awhile, 

And in this harsh world draw thy breath in pain 
arortellany story 2 os” 


Take of Milton that Miltonic passage— 


“Darken’d so, yet shone 
Above them all the archangel; but his face 
Deep scars of thunder had intrenched, and care 
Sat on his faded cheek .. .” 


add two such lines as— 


“And courage never to submit or yield 
And what is else not to be overcome . 


and finish with the exquisite close to the loss of Prosperine, 
the loss 


“. . which cost Ceres all that pain 
To seek her through the world.” 
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These few lines, if we have tact and can use them, are 
enough even of themselves to keep clear and sound our 
judgments about poetry, to save us from fallacious esti- 
mates of it, to conduct us to a real estimate. 

The specimens I have quoted differ widely from one 
another, but they have in common this: the possession of 
the very highest poetical quality. If we are thoroughly 
penetrated by their power, we shall find that we have ac- 
quired a sense enabling us, whatever poetry may be laid 
before us, to feel the degree in which a high poetical 
quality is present or wanting there. Critics give them- 
_ selves great labour to draw out what in the abstract con- 
stitutes the characters of a high quality of poetry. It is 
much better simply to have recourse to concrete examples; 
—to take specimens of the poetry of the high, the very 
highest quality, and to say: The characters of a high 
quality poetry are what is expressed there. ‘They are far 
better recognized by being felt in the verse of the master, 
than by being perused in the prose of the critic. Never- 
theless if we are urgently pressed to give some critical 
account of them, we may safely, perhaps, venture on lay- 
ing down, not indeed how and why the characters arise, 
but where and in what they arise. ‘They are in the matter 
and substance of the poetry, and they are in its manner 
and style. Both of these, the substance and matter on the 
one hand, the style and manner on the other, have a mark, 
an accent of high beauty, worth, and power. But if we 
are asked to define this mark and accent in the abstract, 
our answer must be: No, for we should thereby be darken- 
ing the question, not clearing it. The mark and accent 
are as given by the substance and matter of that poetry, by 
the style and manner of that poetry, and of all other poetry 
which is akin to it in quality. 

Only one thing we may add as to the substance and 
matter of poetry, guiding ourselves by Aristotle’s profound 
observation that the superiority of poetry over history con- 
sists in its possessing a higher truth and a higher serious- 
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Ness (Pirocodorepoy Kal orrovdaloTepov ). Lét us add, there- 
fore, to what we have said, this: that the substance and 
matter of the best poetry acquire their special charac- 
ter from possessing, in an eminent degree, truth and seri- 
ousness. We may yet add further, what is in itself evi- 
dent, that to the style and manner of the best poetry their 
special character, their accent, is given by their diction, 
and, even yet more, by their movement. And though we 
distinguish between the two characters, the two accents, of 
superiority, yet they are nevertheless vitally connected one 
with the other. The superior character of truth and 
seriousness, in the matter and substance of the best poetry, 
is inseparable from the superiority of diction and move- 
ment marking its style and manner. The two superiori- 
ties are closely related, and are in steadfast proportion one 
to the other. So far as high poetic truth and seriousness 
are wanting to a poet’s matter and substance, so far also, 
we may be sure, will a high poetic stamp of diction and 
movement be wanting to his style and manner. In pro- 
portion as this high stamp of diction and movement, again, 
is absent from a poet’s style and manner, we shall find, 
also, that high poetic truth and seriousness are absent 
from his substance and matter. 


THE AMERICAN SCHOLAR * 
RALPH WALDO EMERSON 


Mr. President and Gentlemen, 

I greet you on the recommencement of our literary year. 
Our anniversary is one of hope, and, perhaps, not enough 
of labor. We do not meet for games of strength or skill, 
for the recitation of histories, tragedies, and odes, like the 
ancient Greeks; for parliaments of love and poesy, like the 
Troubadours; nor for the advancement of science, like our 
contemporaries in the British and European capitals. 

* From Emerson’s Works, Centenary Edition, Boston, 1903-4. Re- 


printed by permission of, and by arrangement with, Houghton Mifflin 
Company, the authorized publishers. 
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Thus far, our holiday has been simply a friendly sign of 
the survival of the love of letters amongst a people too 
busy to give to letters any more. As such it is precious as 
the sign of an indestructible instinct. Perhaps the time 
is already come when it ought to be, and will be, some- 
thing else; when the sluggard intellect of this continent 
will look from under its iron lids and fill the postponed 
expectation of the world with something better than the 
exertions of mechanical skill. Our day of dependence, 
our long apprenticeship to the learning of other lands, 
draws to a close. The millions that around us are rush- 
ing into life, cannot always be fed on the sere remains of 
foreign harvests. Events, actions arise, that must be sung, 
that will sing themselves. Who can doubt that poetry 
will revive and lead in a new age, as the star in the con- 
stellation Harp, which now flames in our zenith, astrono- 
mers announce, shall one day be the pole-star for a thou- 
sand years? 

In this hope I accept the topic which not only usage but 
the nature of our association seem to prescribe to this 
day,—the AMERICAN SCHOLAR. Year by year we come up 
hither to read one more chapter of his biography. Let us 
inquire what light new days and events have thrown on 
his character and his hopes. 

It is one of those fables which out of an unknown an- 
tiquity convey an unlooked-for wisdom, that the gods, in 
the beginning, divided Man into men, that he might be 
more helpful to himself; just as the hand was divided into 
fingers, the better to answer its end. 

The old fable covers a doctrine ever new and sublime; 
that there is One Man,—present to all particular men only 
partially, or through one faculty; and that you must take 
the whole society to find the whole man. Man is not a 
farmer, or a professor, or an engineer, but he is all. Man 
is priest, and scholar, and statesman, and producer, and 
soldier. In the divided or social state these functions are 
parcelled out to individuals, each of whom aims to do his 
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stint of the joint work, whilst each other performs his. 
The fable implies that the individual, to possess himself, 
must sometimes return from his own labor to embrace all 
the other laborers. But, unfortunately, this original unit, 
this fountain of power, has been so distributed to multi- 
tudes, has been so minutely subdivided and peddled out, 
that it is spilled into drops, and cannot be gathered. The 
state of society is one in which the members have suffered 
amputation from the trunk, and strut about so many 
walking monsters,—a good finger, a neck, a stomach, an 
elbow, but never a man. 

Man is thus metamorphosed into a thing, into many 
things. The planter, who is Man sent out into the field 
to gather food, is seldom cheered by any idea of the true 
dignity of his ministry. He sees his bushel and his cart, 
and nothing beyond, and sinks into the farmer, instead of 
Man on the farm. ‘The tradesman scarcely ever gives an 
ideal worth to his work, but is ridden by the routine of his 
craft, and the soul is subject to dollars. ,The priest be- 
comes a form; the attorney a statute-book; the mechanic 
a machine; the sailor a rope of the ship. 

In this distribution of functions the scholar is the dele- 
gated intellect. In the right state he is Man Thinking. 
In the degenerate state, when the victim of society, he 
tends to become a mere thinker, or still worse, the parrot 
of other men’s thinking. 

In this view of him, as Man Thinking, the theory of his 
office is contained. Him Nature solicits with all her 
placid, all her monitory pictures; him the past instructs; 
him the future invites. Is not indeed every man a stu- 
dent, and do not all things exist for the student’s behoof? 
And, finally, is not the true scholar the only true master? 
But the old oracle said, “All things have two handles: be- 
ware of the wrong one.’”’ In life, too often, the scholar 
errs with mankind and forfeits his privilege. Let us see 
him in his school, and consider him in reference to the 
main influences he receives. 
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I. The first in time and the first in importance of the 
influences upon the mind is that of Nature. Every day, 
the sun; and after sunset, Night and her stars. Ever the 
winds blow; ever the grass grows. Every day, men 
and women, conversing, beholding and beholden. The 
scholar is he of all men whom this spectacle most engages. 
He must settle its value in his mind. What is Nature to 
him? There is never a beginning, there is never an end, 
to the inexplicable continuity of this web of God, but 
always circular power returning into itself. Therein it 
resembles his own spirit, whose beginning, whose ending, 
he never can find,—so entire, so boundless. Far too as 
her splendors shine, system on system shooting like rays, 
upward, downward, without centre, without circumfer- 
ence,—in the mass and in the particle, Nature hastens to 
render account of herself to the mind. Classification be- 
gins. To the young mind every thing is individual, 
stands by itself. By and by, it finds how to join two things 
and see in them one nature; then three, then three thou- 
sand; and so, tyrannized over by its own unifying instinct, 
it goes on tying things together, diminishing anomalies, 
discovering roots running under ground whereby contrary 
and remote things cohere and flower out from one stem. 
It presently learns that since the dawn of history there has 
been a constant accumulation and classifying of facts. 
But what is classification but the perceiving that these 
objects are not chaotic, and are not foreign, but have a 
law which is also a law of the human mind? The astron- 
omer discovers that geometry, a pure abstraction of the 
human mind, is the measure of planetary motion. The 
chemist finds proportions and intelligible method through- 
out matter; and science is nothing but the finding of 
analogy, identity, in the most remote parts. The ambi- 
tious soul sits down before each refractory fact; one after 
another reduces all strange constitutions, all new powers, 
to their class and their law, and goes on forever to animate 
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the last fibre of organization, the outskirts of nature, by 
insight. 

Thus to him, to this school-boy under the bending dome 
of day, is suggested that he and it proceed from one root; 
one is leaf and one is flower; relation, sympathy, stirring 
in every vein. And what is that root? Is not that the 
soul of his soul? A thought too bold; a dream too wild. 
Yet when this spiritual light shall have revealed the law 
of more earthly natures,—when he has learned to worship 
the soul, and to see that the natural philosophy that now 
is, is only the first gropings of its gigantic hand,—he shall 
look forward to an ever expanding knowledge as to a be- 
coming creator. He shall see that nature is the opposite 
of the soul, answering to it part for part. One is seal and 
one is print. Its beauty is the beauty of his own mind. 
Its laws are the laws of his own mind. Nature then be- 
comes to him the measure of his attainments. So much of 
nature as he is ignorant of, so much of his own mind does 
he not yet possess. And, in fine, the ancient precept, 
“Know thyself,” and the modern precept, “Study nature,” 
become at last one maxim. 


II. The next great influence into the spirit of the 
scholar is the mind of the Past,—in whatever form, 
whether of literature, of art, of institutions, that mind is 
inscribed. Books are the best type of the influence of 
the past, and perhaps we shall get at the truth,—learn the 
amount of this influence more conveniently,—by con- 
sidering their value alone. 

The theory of books is noble. The scholar of the first 
age received into him the world around; brooded thereon; 
gave it the new arrangement of his own mind, and uttered 
it again. It came into him life; it went out from him 
truth. It came to him short-lived actions; it went out 
from him immortal thoughts. It came to him business; 
it went from him poetry. It was dead fact; now, it is 
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quick thought. It can stand, and it can go. It now en- 
dures, it now flies, it now inspires. Precisely in propor- 
tion to the depth of mind from which it issued, so high 
does it soar, so long does it sing. 

Or, I might say, it depends on how far the process had 
gone, of transmuting life into truth. In proportion to 
the completeness of the distillation, so will the purity and 
imperishableness of the product be. But none is quite 
perfect. As no air-pump can by any means make a perfect 
vacuum, so neither can any artist entirely exclude the con- 
ventional, the local, the perishable from his book, or write 
a book of pure thought, that shall be as efficient, in all 
respects, to a remote posterity, as to contemporaries, or 
rather to the second age. Each age, it is found, must 
write its own books; or rather, each generation for the 
next succeeding. ‘The books of an older period will not 
fit this. 

Yet hence arises a grave mischief. The sacredness 
which attaches to the act of creation, the act of thought, is 
transferred to the record. ‘The poet chanting was felt to 
be a divine man: henceforth the chant is divine also. The 
writer was a just and wise spirit: henceforward it is settled 
the book is perfect; as love of the hero corrupts into wor- 
ship of his statue. Instantly the book becomes noxious: 
the guide is a tyrant. The sluggish and perverted mind 
of the multitude, slow to open to the incursions of Reason, 
having once so opened, having once received this book, 
stands upon it, and makes an outcry if it is disparaged. 
Colleges are built on it. Books are written on it by 
thinkers, not by Man Thinking; by men of talent, that is, 
who start wrong, who set out from accepted dogmas, not 
from their own sight of principles. Meek young men 
grow up in libraries, believing it their duty to accept the 
views which Cicero, which Locke, which Bacon, have 
given; forgetful that Cicero, Locke, and Bacon were 
only young men in libraries when they wrote these 
books. 
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Hence, instead of Man Thinking, we have the book- 
worm. Hence the book-learned class, who value books, as 
such; not as related to nature and the human constitution 
but as making a sort of Third Estate with the world and 
the soul. Hence the restorers of readings, the emenda- 
tors, the bibliomaniacs of all degrees. 

Books are the best of things, well used; abused, among 
the worst. What is the right use? What is the one end 
which all means go to effect? They are for nothing but 
to inspire. I had better never see a book than to be 
warped by its attraction clean out of my own orbit, and 
made a satellite instead of a system. The one thing in the 
world, of value, is the active soul. This every man is en- 
titled to; this every man contains within him, although in 
almost all men obstructed, and as yet unborn. ‘The soul 
active sees absolute truth and utters truth, or creates. In 
this action it is genius; not the privilege of here and there 
a favorite, but the sound estate of every man. In its 
essence it is progressive. ‘The book, the college, the school 
of art, the institution of any kind, stop with some past 
utterance of genius. This is good, say they,—let us hold 
by this. They pin me down. They look backward and 
not forward. But genius looks forward: the eyes of man 
are set in his forehead, not in his hindhead: man hopes: 
genius creates. Whatever talents may be, if the man 
create not, the pure efflux of the Deity is not his;—cinders 
and smoke there may be, but not yet flame. There are 
creative manners, there are creative actions, and creative 
words; manners, actions, words, that is, indicative of no 
custom or authority, but springing spontaneous from the 
mind’s own sense of good and fair. 

On the other part, instead of being its own seer, let it 
receive from another mind its truth, though it were in 
torrents of light, without periods of solitude, inquest, and 
self-recovery, and a fatal disservice is done. Genius is 
always sufficiently the enemy of genius by over-influence. 
The literature of every nation bears me witness. The 
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English dramatic poets have Shakspearized now for two 
hundred years. 

Undoubtedly there is a right way of reading, so it be 
sternly subordinated. Man Thinking must not be sub- 
dued by his instruments. Books are for the scholar’s idle 
times. When he can read God directly, the hour is too 
precious to be wasted in other men’s transcripts of their 
readings. But when the intervals of darkness come, as 
come they must,—when the sun is hid and the stars with- 
draw their shining,—we repair to the lamps which were 
kindled by their ray, to guide our steps to the East again, 
where the dawn is. We hear, that we may speak. ‘The 
Arabian proverb says, ““A fig tree, looking on a fig tree, 
becometh fruitful.” 

It is remarkable, the character of the pleasure we de- 
rive from the best books. “They impress us with the con- 
viction that one nature wrote and the same reads. We 
read the verses of one of the great English poets, of Chau- 
cer, of Marvell, of Dryden, with the most modern joy,— 
with a pleasure, I mean, which is in great part caused by 
the abstraction of all time from their verses. There is 
some awe mixed with the joy of our surprise, when this 
poet, who lived in some past world, two or three hundred 
years ago, says that which lies close to my own soul, that 
which I also had well-nigh thought and said. But for the 
evidence thence afforded to the philosophical doctrine of 
the identity of all minds, we should suppose some pre- 
established harmony, some foresight of souls that were to 
be, and some preparation of stores for their future wants, 
like the fact observed in insects, who lay up food before 
death for the young grub they shall never see. 

I would not be hurried by any love of system, by any 
exaggeration of instincts, to underrate the Book. We all 
know, that as the human body can be nourished on any 
food, though it were boiled grass and the broth of shoes, 
so the human mind can be fed by any knowledge. And 
great and heroic men have existed who had almost no 
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other information than by the printed page. I only 
would say that it needs a strong head to bear that diet. 
One must be an inventor to read well. As the proverb 
says, “He that would bring home the wealth of the Indies, 
must carry out the wealth of the Indies.” There is then 
creative reading as well as creative writing. When the 
mind is braced by labor and invention, the page of what- 
ever book we read becomes luminous with manifold allu- 
sion. Every sentence is doubly significant, and the sense 
of our author is as broad as the world. We then see, what 
is always true, that as the seer’s hour of vision is short and 
rare among heavy days and months, so is its record, per- 
chance, the least part of his volume. The discerning will 
read, in his Plato or Shakspeare, only that least part,— 
only the authentic utterances of the oracle;—all the rest 
he rejects, were it never so many times Plato’s and Shak- 
speare’s. 

Of course there is a portion of reading quite indis- 
pensable to a wise man. History and exact science he 
must learn by laborious reading. Colleges, in like man- 
ner, have their indispensable office,—to teach elements. 
But they can only highly serve us when they aim not to 
drill, but to create; when they gather from far every ray 
of various genius to their hospitable halls, and by the con- 
centrated fires, set the hearts of their youth on flame. 
Thought and knowledge are natures in which apparatus 
and pretension avail nothing. Gowns and_ pecuniary 
foundations, though of towns of gold, can never counter- 
vail the least sentence or syllable of wit. Forget this, and 
our American colleges will recede in their public impor- 
tance, whilst they grow richer every year. 


III. There goes in the world a notion that the scholar 
should be a recluse, a valetudinarian,—as unfit for any 
handiwork or public labor as a penknife for an axe. The 
so-called “practical men” sneer at speculative men, as if, 
because they speculate or see, they could do nothing. I 
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have heard it said that the clergy,—who are always, more 
universally than any other class, the scholars of their day, 
—are addressed as women; that the rough, spontaneous 
conversation of men they do not hear, but only a mincing 
and diluted speech. They are often virtually disfran- 
chised; and indeed there are advocates for their celibacy. 
As far as this is true of the studious classes, it is not just 
and wise. Action is with the scholar subordinate, but it 
is essential. Without it he is not yet man. Without it 
thought can never ripen into truth. Whilst the world 
hangs before the eye as a cloud of beauty, we cannot even 
see its beauty. Inaction is cowardice, but there can be no 
scholar without the heroic mind. The preamble of 
thought, the transition through which it passes from the 
unconscious to the conscious, is action. Only so much do 
I know, as I have lived. Instantly we know whose words 
are loaded with life, and whose not. 

The world,—this shadow of the soul, or other me,—lies 
wide around. Its attractions are the keys which unlock 
my thoughts and make me acquainted with myself. I run 
eagerly into this resounding tumult. I grasp the hands 
of those next me, and take my place in the ring to suffer 
and to work, taught by an instinct that so shall the dumb 
abyss be vocal with speech. I pierce its order; I dissipate 
its fear; I dispose of it within the circuit of my expanding 
life. So much only of life as I know by experience, so 
much of the wilderness have I vanquished and planted, or 
so far have I extended my being, my dominion. I do not 
see how any man can afford, for the sake of his nerves and 
his nap, to spare any action in which he can partake. It 
is pearls and rubies to his discourse. Drudgery, calamity, 
exasperation, want, are instructors in eloquence and wis- 
dom. ‘The true scholar grudges every opportunity of 
action past by, as a loss of power. 

It-is the raw material out of which the intellect moulds 
her splendid products. A strange process too, this by 
which experience is converted into thought, as a mulberry 
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leaf is converted into satin. The manufacture goes for- 
ward at all hours. 

The actions and events of our childhood and youth are 
now matters of calmest observation. ‘They lie like fair 
pictures in the air. Not so with our recent actions,— 
with the business which we now have in hand. On this 
we are quite unable to speculate. Our affections as yet 
circulate through it. We no more feel or know it than 
we feel the feet, or the hand, or the brain of our body. 
The new deed is yet a part of life,—remains for a time 
immersed in our unconscious life. In some contempla- 
tive hour it detaches itself from the life like a ripe fruit, 
to become a thought of the mind. Instantly it is raised, 
transfigured; the corruptible has put on incorruption. 
Henceforth it is an object of beauty, however base its 
origin and neighborhood. Observe too the impossibility 
of antedating this act. In its grub state, it cannot fly, it 
cannot shine, it is a dull grub. But suddenly, without 
observation, the selfsame thing unfurls beautiful wings, 
and is an angel of wisdom. So is there no fact, no event, 
in our private history, which shall not, sooner or later, 
lose its adhesive, inert form, and astonish us by soaring 
from our body into the empyrean. Cradle and infancy, 
school and playground, the fear of boys, and dogs, and 
ferules, the love of little maids and berries, and many an- 
other fact that once filled the whole sky, are gone already; 
friend and relative, profession and party, town and coun- 
try, nation and world, must also soar and sing. 

Of course, he who has put forth his total strength in fit 
actions has the richest return of wisdom. I will not shut 
myself out of this globe of action, and transplant an oak 
into a flower-pot, there to hunger and pine; nor trust the 
revenue of some single faculty, and exhaust one vein of 
thought, much like those Savoyards, who, getting their 
livelihood by carving shepherds, shepherdesses, and smok- 
ing Dutchmen, for all Europe, went out one day to the 
mountain to find stock, and discovered that they had 
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whittled up the last of their pine-trees. Authors we have 
in numbers, who have written out their vein, and who, 
moved by a commendable prudence, sail for Greece or 
Palestine, follow the trapper into the prairie, or ramble 
round Algiers, to replenish their merchantable stock. 

If it were only for a vocabulary, the scholar would be 
covetous of action. Life is our dictionary. Years are well 
spent in country labors; in town; in the insight into trades 
and manufactures; in frank intercourse with many men 
and women; in science; in art; to the one end of mastering 
in all their facts a language by which to illustrate and 
embody our perceptions. I learn immediately from any 
speaker how much he has already lived, through the 
poverty or the splendor of his speech. Life lies behind us 
as the quarry from whence we get tiles and copestones for 
the masonry of to-day. This is the way to learn grammar. 
Colleges and books only copy the language which the field 
and the work-yard made. 

But the final value of action, like that of books, and 
better than books, is that it is a resource. That great 
principle of Undulation in nature, that shows itself in the 
inspiring and expiring of the breath; in desire and satiety; 
in the ebb and flow of the sea; in day and night; in heat 
and cold; and, as yet more deeply ingrained in every atom 
and every fluid, is known to us under the name of Polar- 
ity,—these “fits of easy transmission and reflection,” as 
Newton called them—are the law of nature because they 
are the law of spirit. 

The mind now thinks, now acts, and each fit reproduces 
the other. When the artist has exhausted his materials, 
when the fancy no longer paints, when thoughts are no 
longer apprehended and books are a weariness,—he has 
always the resource to live. Character is higher than in- 
tellect. ‘Thinking is the function. Living is the func- 
tionary. The stream retreats to its source. A great soul 
will be strong to live, as well as strong to think. Does he 
lack organ or medium to impart his truth? He can still 
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fall back on this elemental force of living them. This is 
a total act. Thinking is a partial act. Let the grandeur 
of justice shine in his affairs. Let the beauty of affection 
cheer his lowly roof. ‘Those ‘‘far from fame,” who dwell 
and act with him, will feel the force of his constitution in 
the doings and passages of the day better than it can be 
measured by any public and designed display. ‘Time shall 
teach him that the scholar loses no hour which the man 
lives. Herein he unfolds the sacred germ of his instinct, 
screened from influence. What is lost in seemliness is 
gained in strength. Not out of those on whom systems of 
education have exhausted their culture, comes the helpful 
giant to destroy the old or to build the new, but out of 
unhandselled savage nature; out of terrible Druids and 
Berserkers come at last Alfred and Shakspeare. 

I hear therefore with joy whatever is beginning to be 
said of the dignity and necessity of labor to every citizen. 
There is virtue yet in the hoe and the spade, for learned 
as well as for unlearned hands. And labor is everywhere 
welcome; always we are invited to work; only be this limi- 
tation observed, that a man shall not for the sake of wider 
activity sacrifice any opinion to the popular judgments 
and modes of action. 

I have now spoken of the education of the scholar by 
nature, by books, and by action. It remains to say some- 
what of his duties. 

They are such as become Man Thinking. They may 
all be comprised in self-trust. The office of the scholar is 
to cheer, to raise, and to guide men by showing them facts 
amidst appearances. He plies the slow, unhonored, and 
unpaid task of observation. Flamsteed and Herschel, in 
their glazed observatories, may catalogue the stars with 
the praise of all men, and the results being splendid and 


1 John Flamsteed (1646-1719), the first Astronomer Royal; Sir William 
Herschel (1738-1822) and his son John were both famous astronomers. 
The father was born in Hanoyer but spent most of his life in England; 
the son lived from 1792 to 1871. 
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useful, honor is sure. But he, in his private observatory, 
cataloguing obscure and nebulous stars of the human 
mind, which as yet no man has thought of as such,—watch- 
ing days and months sometimes for a few facts, correcting 
still his old records;—must relinquish display and imme- 
diate fame. In the long period of his preparation he must 
betray often an ignorance and shiftlessness in popular arts, 
incurring the disdain of the able who shoulder him aside. 
Long he must stammer in his speech; often forego the 
living for the dead. Worse yet, he must accept,—how 
often! poverty and solitude. For the ease and pleasure of 
treading the old road, accepting the fashions, the educa- 
tion, the religion of society, he takes the cross of making his 
own, and, of course, the self-accusation, the faint heart, the 
frequent uncertainty and loss of time, which are the nettles 
and tangling vines in the way of the self-relying and self- 
directed; and the state of virtual hostility in which he seems 
to stand to society, and especially to educated society. For 
all this loss and scorn, what offset? He is to find consola- 
tion in exercising the highest functions of human nature. 
He is one who raises himself from private considerations 
and breathes and lives on public and illustrious thoughts. 
He is the world’s eye. He is the world’s heart. He is to 
resist the vulgar prosperity that retrogrades ever to barba- 
rism, by preserving and communicating heroic sentiments, 
noble biographies, melodious verse, and the conclusions of 
history. Whatsoever oracles the human heart, in all 
emergencies, in all solemn hours, has uttered as its com- 
mentary on the world of actions,—these he shall receive 
and impart. And whatsoever new verdict Reason from 
her inviolable seat pronounces on the passing men and 
events of to-day,—this he shall hear and promulgate. 
These being his functions, it becomes him to feel all 
confidence in himself, and to defer never to the popular 
cry. He and he only knows the world. The world of 
any moment is the merest appearance. Some great de- 
corum, some fetish of a government, some ephemeral 
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trade, or war, or man, is cried up by half mankind and 
cried down by the other half, as if all depended on this 
particular up or down. The odds are that the whole 
question is not worth the poorest thought which the 
scholar has lost in listening to the controversy. Let him 
not quit his belief that a popgun is a popgun, though the 
ancient and honorable of the earth affirm it to be the 
crack of doom. In silence, in steadiness, in severe abstrac- 
tion, let him hold by himself; add observation to observa- 
tion, patient of neglect, patient of reproach, and bide his 
own time,—happy enough if he can satisfy himself alone 
that this day he had seen something truly. Success treads 
on every right step. For the instinct is sure, that prompts 
him to tell his brother what he thinks. He then learns 
that in going down into the secrets of his own mind he has 
descended into the secrets of all minds. He learns that he 
who has mastered any law in his private thoughts, is mas- 
ter to that extent of all men whose language he speaks, and 
of all into whose language his own can be translated. 
The poet, in utter solitude remembering his spontaneous 
thoughts and recording them, is found to have recorded 
that which men in crowded cities find true for them also. 
The orator distrusts at first the fitness of his frank con- 
fessions, his want of knowledge of the persons he addresses, 
until he finds that he is the complement of his hearers;— 
that they drink his words because he fulfils for them their 
own nature; the deeper he dives into his privatest, secret- 
est presentiment; to his wonder he finds this is the most 
acceptable, most public, and universally true. The peo- 
ple delight in it; the better part of every man feels, “This 
is my music; this is myself.” 

In self-trust all the virtues are Po oreiendest Eree 
should the scholar be,—free and brave. Free even to the 
definition of freedom, “without any hindrance that does 
not arise out of his own constitution.” Brave; for fear is 
a thing which a scholar by his very function puts behind 
him. Fear always springs from ignorance. It is a shame 
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to him if his tranquillity, amid dangerous times, arise from 
the presumption that like children and women his is a 
protected class; or if he seek a temporary peace by the 
diversion of his thoughts from politics or vexed questions, 
hiding his head like an ostrich in the flowering bushes, 
peeping into microscopes, and turning rhymes, as a boy 
whistles to keep his courage up. So is the danger a danger 
still; so is the fear worse. Manlike let him turn and face 
it. Let him look into its eye and search its nature, inspect 
its origin,—see the whelping of this lon,—which lies no 
great way back; he will then find in himself a perfect com- 
prehension of its nature and extent; he will have made his 
hands meet on the other side, and can Henceforth defy it 
and pass on superior. The world is his who can see 
through its pretension. What deafness, what stone-blind 
custom, what overgrown error you behold is there only by 
sufferance,—by your sufferance. See it to be a lie, and 
you have already dealt it its mortal blow. 

Yes, we are the cowed,—we the trustless. It is a mis- 
chievous notion that we are come late into nature; that 
the world was finished a long time ago. As the world was 
plastic and fluid in the hands of God, so it is ever to so 
much of his attributes as we bring to it. To ignorance 
and sin, it is flint. “They adapt themselves to it as they 
may; but in proportion as a man has anything in him 
divine, the firmament flows before him and takes his signet 
and form. Not he is great who can alter matter, but he 
who can alter my state of mind. ‘They are the kings of 
the world who give the color of their present thought to 
all nature and all art, and persuade men by the cheerful 
serenity of their carrying the matter, that this thing which 
they do is the apple which the ages have desired to pluck, 
now at last ripe, and inviting nations to the harvest. The 
great man makes the great thing. Wherever Macdonald 
sits, there is the head of the table. Linnaeus makes 
botany the most alluring of studies, and wins it from the 
farmer and the herb-woman; Davy, chemistry; and Cuvier, 
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fossils. “The day is always his who works in it with seren- 
ity and great aims. The unstable estimates of men crowd 
to him whose mind is filled with a truth, as the heaped 
waves of the Atlantic follow the moon. 

For this self-trust, the reason is deeper than can be 
fathomed,—darker than can be enlightened. I might not 
carry with me the feeling of my audience in stating my 
own belief. But I have already shown the ground of my 
hope, in adverting to the doctrine that man is one. I 
believe man has been wronged; he has wronged himself. 
He has almost lost the light that can lead him back to his 
prerogatives. Men are become of no account. Men in 
history, men in the world of to-day, are bugs, are spawn, 
and are called “the mass” and “‘the herd.’ In a century, 
in a millennium, one or two men; that is to say, one or 
two approximations to the right state of every man. All 
the rest behold in the hero or the poet their own green 
and crude being,—ripened; yes, and are content to be less, 
so that may attain to its full stature. What a testimony, 
full of grandeur, full of pity, is borne to the demands of 
his own nature, by the poor clansman, the poor partisan, 
who rejoices in the glory of his chief. The poor and the 
low find some amends to their immense moral capacity, 
for their acquiescence in a political and social inferiority. 
They are content to be brushed like flies from the path 
of a great person, so that justice shall be done by him to 
that common nature which it is the dearest desire of all 
to see enlarged and glorified. ‘They sun themselves in the 
great man’s light, and feel it to be their own element. 
They cast the dignity of man from their downtrod selves 
upon the shoulders of a hero, and will perish to add one 
drop of blood to make that great heart beat, those giant 
sinews combat and conquer. He lives for us, and we live 
in him. 

Men such as they are, very naturally seek money or 
power; and power because it is as good as money,—the 
“spoils,” so called, “of office.” And why not? for they 
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aspire to the highest, and this, in their sleep-walking, they 
dream is highest. Wake them and they shall quit the 
false good and leap to the true, and leave governments to 
clerks and desks. This revolution is to be wrought by 
the gradual domestication of the idea of Culture. The 
main enterprise of the world for splendor, for extent, is 
the upbuilding of a man. Here are the materials strewn 
along the ground. ‘The private life of one man shall be a 
more illustrious monarchy, more formidable to its enemy, 
more sweet and serene in its influence to its friend, than 
any kingdom in history. For a man, rightly viewed, com- 
prehendeth the particular natures of all men. Each phi- 
losopher, each bard, each actor has only done for me, as 
by a delegate, what one day I can do for myself. ‘The 
books which once we valued more than the apple of the 
eye, we have quite exhausted. What is that but saying 
that we have come up with the point of view which the 
universal mind took through the eyes of one scribe; we 
have been that man, and have passed on. F irst, one, then 
another, we drain all cisterns, and waxing greater by all 
these supplies, we crave a better and more abundant food. 
The man has never lived that can feed us ever. The 
human mind cannot be enshrined in a person who shall 
set a barrier on any one side to this unbounded, unbound- 
able empire. It is one central fire, which, flaming now 
out of the lips of Etna, lightens the capes of Sicily, and 
now out of the throat of Vesuvius, illuminates the towers 
and vineyards of Naples. It is one light which beams out 
of a thousand stars. It is one soul which animates all 
men. 

But I have dwelt perhaps tediously upon this abstrac- 
tion of the Scholar. I ought not to delay longer to add 
what I have to say of nearer reference to the time and to 
this country. 

Historically, there is thought to be a difference in the 
ideas which predominate over successive epochs, and there 
are data for marking the genius of the Classic, of the 
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Romantic, and now of the Reflective or Philosophical age. 
With the views I have intimated of the oneness or the 
identity of the mind through all individuals, I do not 
much dwell on these differences. In fact, I believe each 
individual passes through all three. ‘The boy is a Greek; 
the youth, romantic; the adult, reflective. I deny not, 
however, that a revolution in the leading idea may be dis- 
tinctly enough traced. 

Our age is bewailed as the age of Introversion. Must 
that needs be evil? We, it seems, are critical; we are em- 
barrassed with second thoughts; we cannot enjoy anything 
for hankering to know whereof the pleasure consists; we 
are lined with eyes; we see with our feet; the time is in- 
fected with Hamlet’s unhappiness,— 


“Sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought.” 


It is so bad then? Sight is the last thing to be pitied. 
Would we be blind? Do we fear lest we should outsee 
nature and God, and drink truth dry? I look upon the 
discontent of the literary class as a mere announcement of 
the fact that they find themselves not in the state of mind 
of their fathers, and regret the coming state as untried; 
as a boy dreads the water before he has learned that he 
can swim. If there is any period one would desire to be 
born in, is it not the age of Revolution; when the old 
and the new stand side by side and admit of being com- 
pared; when the energies of all men are searched by fear 
and by hope; when the historic glories of the old can be 
compensated by the rich possibilities of the new era? 
This time, like all times, is a very good one, if we but 
know what to do with it. 

I read with some joy of the auspicious signs of the 
coming days, as they glimmer already through poetry and 
art, through philosophy and science, through church and 
state. 

One of these signs is the fact that the same movement 
which effected the elevation of what was called the lowest 
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class in the state, assumed in literature a very marked and 
as benign an aspect. Instead of the sublime and beauti- 
ful, the near, the low, the common, was explored and 
poetized. That which had been negligently trodden un- 
der foot by those who were harnessing and provisioning 
themselves for long journeys into far countries, is sud- 
denly found to be richer than all foreign parts. The lit- 
erature of the poor, the feelings of the child, the philos- 
ophy of the street, the meaning of household life, are the 
topics of the time. It is a great stride. It is a sign,—is it 
not?—of new vigor when the extremities are made active, 
when currents of warm life run into the hands and the 
feet. J ask not for the great, the remote, the romantic; 
what is doing in Italy or Arabia; what is Greek art, or 
Provencal minstrelsy; I embrace the common, I explore 
and sit at the feet of the familiar, the low. Give me in- 
sight into to-day, and you may have the antique and future 
worlds. What would we really know the meaning of? 
The meal in the firkin; the milk in the pan; the ballad in 
the street; the news of the boat; the glance of the eye; the 
form and the gait of the body;—show me the ultimate 
reason of these matters; show me the sublime presence of 
the highest spiritual cause lurking, as always it does lurk, 
in these suburbs and extremities of nature; let me see 
every trifle bristling with the polarity that ranges it in- 
stantly on an eternal law; and the shop, the plough, and 
the ledger referred to the like cause by which light un- 
dulates and poets sing;—and the world lies no longer a 
dull miscellany and lumber-room, but has form and order; 
there is no trifle, there is no puzzle, but one design unites 
and animates the farthest pinnacle and the lowest trench. 

This idea has inspired the genius of Goldsmith, Burns, 
Cowper, and, in a newer time, of Goethe, Wordsworth, 
and Carlyle. This idea they have differently followed 
and with various success. In contrast with their writing, 
the style of Pope, of Johnson, of Gibbon, looks cold and 
pedantic. This writing is blood-warm. Man is surprised 
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to find that things near are not less beautiful and won- 
drous than things remote. The near explains the far. 
The drop is a small ocean. A man is related to all nature. 
This perception of the worth of the vulgar is fruitful in 
discoveries. Goethe, in this very thing the most modern 
of the moderns, has shown us, as none ever did, the genius 
of the ancients. 

There is one man of genius who has done much for 
this philosophy of life, whose literary value has never yet 
been rightly estimated;—I mean Emanuel Swedenborg.? 
The most imaginative of men, yet writing with the pre- 
cision of a mathematician, he endeavored to engraft a 
purely philosophical Ethics on the popular Christianity 
of his time. Such an attempt of course must have difh- 
culty which no genius could surmount. But he saw and 
showed the connection between nature and the affections 
of the soul. He pierced the emblematic or spiritual char- 
acter of the visible, audible, tangible world. Especially 
did his shade-loving music hover over and interpret the 
lower parts of nature; he showed the mysterious bond that 
allies moral evil to the foul material forms, and has given 
in epical parables a theory of insanity, of beasts, of unclean 
and fearful things. 

Another sign of our times, also marked by an analogous 
political movement, is the new importance given to the 
single person. Everything that tends to insulate the indi- 
vidual,—to surround him with barriers of natural respect, 
so that each man shall feel the world is his, and man shall 
treat with man as a sovereign state with a sovereign state, 
—tends to true union as well as greatness. “I learned,” 
said the melancholy Pestalozzi,* “that no man in God’s 
wide earth is either willing or able to help any other 
man.” Help must come from the bosom alone. The 


2Swedish mystic and theologian (1688-1772), founder of “The New 
Church.” Emerson makes him the subject of one of the chapters in his 
Representative Men. 

8 Johann Heinrich Pestalozzi (1746-1827), Swiss educator and writer. 
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scholar is that man who must take up into himself all the 
ability of the time, all the contributions of the past, all 
the hopes of the future. He must be an university of 
knowledges. If there be one lesson more than another 
which should pierce his ear, it is, The world is nothing, 
the man is all; in yourself is the law of all nature, and 
you know not yet how a globule of sap ascends; in your- 
self stumbers the whole of Reason; it is for you to know 
all; it is for you to dare all. Mr. President and Gentle- 
men, this confidence in the unsearched might of man be- 
longs, by all motives, by all prophecy, by all preparation, 
to the American Scholar. We have listened too long to 
the courtly muses of Europe. ‘The spirit of the American 
freeman is already suspected to be timid, imitative, tame. 
Public and private avarice make the air we breathe thick 
and fat. The scholar is decent, indolent, complaisant. 
See already the tragic consequence. The mind of this 
country, taught to aim at low objects, eats upon itself. 
There is no work but for the decorous and the com- 
plaisant. Young men of the fairest promise, who begin 
life upon our shores, inflated by the mountain winds, 
shined upon by all the stars of God, find the earth below 
not in unison with these, but are hindered from action 
by the disgust which the principles on which business is 
managed inspire, and turn drudges, or die of disgust, some 
of them suicides. What is the remedy? ‘They did not 
yet see, and thousands of young men as hopeful now 
crowding to the barriers for the career do not yet see, that 
if the single man plant himself indomitably on his instincts, 
and there abide, the huge world will come round to him. 
Patience,—patience; with the shades of all the good and 
great for company; and for solace the perspective of your 
own infinite life; and for work the study and communica- 
tions of principles, the making those instincts prevalent, 
the conversion of the world. Is it not the chief disgrace 
in the world, not to be an unit;—not to be reckoned one 
character;—not to yield that peculiar fruit which each 
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man was created to bear, but to be reckoned in the gross, 
in the hundred, or the thousand, of the party, the section, 
to which we belong; and our opinion predicted geographi- 
cally, as the north or the south? Not so brothers and 
friends,—please God, ours shall not be so. We will walk 
on our own feet; we will work with our own hands; we 
will speak our own minds. The study of letters shall be 
no longer a name for pity, for doubt, and for sensual in- 
dulgence. The dread of man and the love of man shall 
be a well of defence and a wreath of joy around all. A 
nation of men will for the first time exist, because each 
believes himself inspired by the Divine Soul which also 
inspires all men. 


Worps, Worps, Worps * 


C. E. MONTAGUE 
] 


In youth you easily fall in love with words, written and 
spoken. You come, like other lovers, to feel an unrea- 
soned sensuous thrill of joy at a word because it is just 
what it is—the sound of it and the look of it on a page— 
as a child’s mind thrills at the touch of fur because it is 
sleek and at that of a file because it is not. Apart from 
the interest of their use in any particular place, such words 
as “burnish’’, “crozier’, ‘lustre’, ‘‘beatitude’, “dawn’”’ 
become enamouring objects, with glowing hearts of their 
own, like red wine or rubies. 

A sculptor alone in his studio will fondly stroke a lump 
of unworked marble or bronze; he can doat on its quali- 
ties. A writer or a good reader will do much the same: 
his mind will finger single words and caress them, ador- 
ing the mellow fullness or granular hardness of their sev- 
eral sounds, the balance, undulation or trailing fall of 
their syllables, or the core of sunlike splendour in the 


*From The Bookman, April, 1929, Vol. 69, pp. 158-62. 
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broad, warm, central vowel of such a word as “‘auroral”’. 
Each word’s evocative value or virtue, its individual power 
of touching springs in the mind and of initiating visions, 
becomes a treasure to revel in. 

Besides this hold on affection a word may well have 
about it the glamorous prestige of high adventures in great 
company. ‘Think of all that the plain word “dust” calls 
to mind. “Then shall the dust return to the earth as it 
was.” “Dust hath closed Helen’s eye.” “All follow this 
and come to dust.”” “The way to dusty death.” So, to 
the lover of words, each word may be not a precious stone 
only, but one that has shone on Solomon’s temple or in 
Cleopatra’s hair. Out of these illustrious atoms all the 
freakish pinnacles and cupolas of the world’s wit were 
made, all the glow and intensity of its eloquence and the 
sweet poignancy of songs. All things in literature are 
born of them; into them all things will die, but the words 
themselves will remain, like the gases and salts into which 
we go back at our deaths; and each word is like some small 
parcel of earth that was once Caesar’s brain and may yet 
make the brain of the next Christ that comes. Storied 
and ancient, it still has the freshness of youth; it lies, shin- 
ingly new, at the hand of every boy or girl who opens 
eager eyes upon life; it is as ready to enter into new melo- 
dies now as the single notes that were marshalled by Bach. 

Thus, and with no qualification to his ecstasy, meditates 
the young, the unwedded wooer of words. 


9 
ra 


The happiest of wedded lives is a different thing from 
awooing. Itisa better state. But it is also a more open- 
eyed state. In it there may come a sense, not felt before, 
that married happiness is a thing to be kept only on cer- 
tain conditions. The terms of the lease are not harsh; 
still, it is not fee-simple. To anyone who espouses the art 
of letters, and treats his bride fairly, there comes a some- 
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what similar recognition. He who weds words is tied, 
like the husband of the fairest lady, to one who has to 
carry about her many other properties of earth besides 
the power, which he had already noted, of growing roses 
and lilies on her surface. 

Like the sculptor, who never can fashion a hair or a 
thread in marble, the writer finds himself pulled up at 
many points by the nature of his material. Words, like 
marble, have their own chilling form of rigidity. Inspire 
and prompt as it may, in practice the beloved material is 
always imposing upon its lover some limitation or other, 
and there is no sentence in which a writer burning to 
charge his utterance with its utmost fill of significance does 
not feel that some words, at least, are mere structural 
necessities, not signal rockets but only the dead-weight 
sticks that must attend them. The harder a writer tries 
to add beauty to clearness, the more surely does he feel 
himself to be held off from perfection by attributes of 
language which he did not make and cannot do away 
with; words that otherwise come near to expressing fully 
his personal sense of some enchanting thing may be found 
to hiss with sibilant letters, or scrunch and jolt with grind- 
ing lumps of harsh consonants, or dribble ‘off into weak 
trickles of unaccented syllables. At every turn he is faced 
with a demand for compromise; either the sensuous right- 
ness of rhythm may have to forego a part of its dues, or the 
more austere beauty of precision and coherence must be 
marred. At moments the true wedded lover almost craves 
for a larger liberty— Oh for some yet undiscovered 
mode of notation! Why should not mind be able to pass 
on to mind its thrilled sense of a storm or a flower without 
having to knead up the air and fire of the delighted spirit 
with the earth of a current vocabulary? 

So, in certain moods, the writer who loves words most’ 
truly may come near to thinking of them as “matter”, the 
accursed thing, the ever-present incubus which obstructs 
and disables. Wooden, lumpish, perverse, they seem to 
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head him off from the goal; they keep his work from being 
all that it seems as if it might be. Like “the flesh” or “the 
world”, in the Biblical contrasts between these things and 
grace, they are that in which the divine agency of his art 
is destined to labour and which it has to transfigure or 
to redeem, but which never ceases to stand out frowardly 
for its own graceless ways. Objects, to him, of intense af- 
fection and of unquenchable hope, as the world was to 
Christ, words are the enemy too, the careless, unfeeling 
brute mass that will not respond: they may even crucify 
those who, like Flaubert, try the hardest to deliver them 
from their common poorness of significance. 


z 


In yet another light a writer may view the dear enemies, 
as old lovers in books used to say, of his repose. In words 
themselves he may see a kind of internal conflict. You 
can fancy the marble “David” of Michaelangelo as exist- 
ing before it was actually carved. Immured like some fos- 
silised shell in the marble surrounding it, there it was, 
every grain of it, only awaiting release from the oppression 
of that encumbering bulk of gross matter. And yet the 
statue itself was matter as well as the rest of the block, and 
so it isnow. It was, till liberated, a piece of matter kept 
out of its rights, debarred from being all that it had it in 
itself to be. When the sculptor had disengaged it from its 
prison, it was the same piece of matter that had lain “in 
cold obstruction” in the dark midst of a formless rock. 
Yet something momentous had befallen it. It had been 
charged with immediate power to stir mind and heart. 
It had attained so choice a measure of self-completion that, 
as long as it lasts, it will be as wonderfully different from 
any rough block of similar stone as Michelangelo himself 
was from a tall ape. 

Still, we should go too fast or too far if we were to write 
off as “mere matter” or as “waste matter’ all the rest of 
the block from which a “David” has been extricated. 
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Relatively to the “David”, no doubt, itis waste matter. 
Relatively to something else it may be splendidly to the 
purpose. Every good-sized splinter of it must have held 
a fine statuette that some artist with the right power might 
have rescued from its particular dungeon. Relatively to 
some unachieved possibility of its own, every flake that is 
chipped off may be essential and organic. ‘That it is so is 
the only safe working assumption; we may find least to 
abandon or to overhaul, as our thinking goes on, if we 
think now of all marble, all paint, all words, all the mate- 
rial in which any art works, as capable of transfiguration, 
as awaiting it, almost as attempting it and crying to artists 
for their help in this continual effort of self-emancipation, 
self-realisation. 

What, then, becomes of that lover’s quarrel between the 
writer and his material? And of the brothers’ quarrel be- 
tween the marble that is taken and that which is left? 
These piques seem to dwindle in presence of a more 
momentous war in which all these, or the souls of all these, 
fight as allies. ‘The rescue of matter from being mere 
matter, of marble from being mere flaky lumps of the 
crust of the earth, of language from being a buzz of crude 
signals and rudimentary chatter and no more—this is the 
divine event that beckons to both sculptors and writers 
and, in a sense, to matter itself, and the contribution of 
matter to its own deliverance is its evolution of special 
qualities conducive to the end in view, the choice loveli- 
ness of the textures of stone, its fissile quality, its gift of 
weathering; the brilliant lustre, depth and diversity of 
paint and the inherent comeliness and melody of words 
to eye and ear, apart from their meanings, in the obvious 
sense of meaning. ‘They find these sinews of war while 
the artists fight for them and with them. 


q 


The common adversary is less easily definable than these 
aspiring forces that are leagued against him. He is form- 
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lessness—a kind of lumpish and sluggish recalcitrance, a 
hugger-mugger fecklessness always ready to possess the 
world and ourselves, an inveterate halfness afflicting, if it 
can, the glories of our birth and state. 

A man who writes, at the top of his powers, from a full 
mind, is always longing to be shorter than he is. Why, 
he feels, should not these symbols that he has to use be cut 
free from their baggage of lengthiness and their cumbrous 
rules of construction? Why should a glowing sentence 
have to be dulled with such lack-lustre dust as all the 
“its” and “is” and “that” and “which” and “‘to” that clog 
it? When all is done that man can do, what a quantity 
of dull setting there has had to be for each gem that he 
has cut! At best, how much of matter to how little of 
form! 

There is no coherent sentence in which you will not 
find, in some proportions or other, both matter and form. 
Even in a song of Shakespeare’s there are some words 
which, you may say, contribute nothing directly to the in- 
toxicant glory of the whole. They are not vines; only 
props in the vineyard. And even in the frisking of the 
cheap humorists there is a kind of form; the old words do, 
at least, go through a kind of poor weary dance, like the 
Frenchman’s chained bear. What differs is the extent to 
which, in each case, matter has been taken up into form, 
merged in it and become inseparable from it. 

In the inarticulate exhaustiveness of an English diction- 
ary you may see the huge range of living stone out of 
which have been quarried and modelled such treasures of 
art as 


the tide of pom 
That beats upon the high shore of this world. 


What has befallen those four common nouns, one com- 
mon verb and one common adjective, dug out of the hill- 
side? First a triumphant survival, a retention of prestige, 
when each was tried, as it were, for its life, in the pitiless 
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just court of a supreme artist seeking the perfect means to 
his end. One imagines Shakespeare writing the passage, 
perhaps, as long at first as one of his full-blown similes— 
King Richard’s simile of the clock, or the Primate’s of the 
bee-hive—and then asking himself, “Can I not by some 
ellipse, some crystallisation of the value of all these words 
into a few granules of gleaming suggestiveness, make the 
whole mass of significance flash out at once instead of 
slowly blinking and twinkling its way into clearness?” 
And then the slaughter of a dozen lines and the recon- 
centration of all their sum of value on the twelve words 
left—to the mysterious enrichment of these, as if, like 
primitive man in his own imagination, they had taken 
into themselves the virtues of the rivals whom they had 
killed and devoured. ‘Thus, at every step in the ascend- 
ing scale of creative energy which brings such things to 
the birth, you see two interdependent processes at work. 
The thing which is coming to perfection is being drasti- 
cally purged of words, more and more words, as if words 
were presumptively dross; and a diminishing residue of 
words are being impregnated and re-impregnated with a 
strange, super-normal glory and wonder of expressiveness 
and beauty. 

Or is this enrichment not super-normal at all, but really 
normal, simply the release of the chosen words, for the 
moment, from an abnormal or subnormal dullness and 
plainness that afflict them at other times? 


She walks in beauty, like the night 
Of cloudless climes and starry skies. 


All the words here are common enough; and one may feel 
either that kitchen coals have turned for a moment into 
diamonds, or else that a few diamonds have ceased for 
once to masquerade as kitchen coal. It all depends on 
what you take to be “par” in the scale of expressiveness— 
the faint significance of words like “ridge”, “pine’’, 
“wild”, “fledged’’, for a common dullard, or their evoca- 
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tive magic for a Keats, when writing of a wild ridge 
fledged with pine. 

That, in turn, may depend on what you are inclined to 
think of the future of the race—whether mankind strikes 
you as resembling an adolescent, only on the threshold 
of a glorious adult life, or as a rose that already is over- 
blown. You may like to think of any word that has 
colour and form as of Stratford or Haworth in the Middle 
Ages, waiting obscurely for a Shakespeare or Bronté to 
make it illustrious, or as one of the physical elements of 
which a living body, of special beauty, is presently to be 
composed. 


5 


One of the oldest of common antitheses is the one be- 
tween the ideal and the thing that we have to put up with, 
an imaginable perfection and some moderate good which 
must serve. Nor is it a long step from thinking of some- 
thing as distinguishable from the ideally good to thinking 
of it as bad. Hence the old friarly feuds against the com- 
mon good things of life, the backing of spirit against flesh 
and of the Kingdom of God against this pleasant faulty 
world, and, in art, the setting of matter and form by the 
ears. 

But, for all we can see, matter and form, like body and 
soul, are co-extensive and interdependent; each is a con- 
dition of the other’s existence, and Shakespeare’s art itself 
could no more decline to be yoked with that plodding 
Dobbin, the English speech that others had made before 
he arrived, than his spirit could go from Stratford to Lon- 
don without certain help from his legs. If form enables 
matter to rise to the highest achievable power of itself, 
matter is that in which, alone, form can find exercise for 
its own transfiguring faculty. In the most perfect picture 
or book there may be almost no mere matter left; but 
what has happened is not that matter, in the main, has 
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been expelled; rather, that no considerable margin of mat- 
ter remains unanimated by form. There is scarcely any 
mere paint in the Sistine Madonna, but there is plenty of 
paint. 

Obvious analogies can be found in the fields of religion 
and of morals. The faith of the man who, whether he 
eats or drinks or does anything else, does it all to the 
glory of God, is an own sister to the form which marshals 
and inspirits matter of all sorts into beauty and nobility. 
And when the devout speak of “the beauty of holiness”, 
or men of science speak of a “beautiful” or an “elegant” 
demonstration of some physical fact or law, you may 
feel how far the workings of form, in the sense known to 
art, extend beyond the tender contentions of artists in let- 
ters, marble or paint with the beloved and exasperating 
materials that they have espoused. 


PAK EL “III 


TECHNIQUE IN EXPOSITORY 
WRITING 


i ee if Mf 


es ae sedilns 


THE WORD: THE SENTENCE: 
THE PARAGRAPH 


“WHATEVER THE AIM IN EXPOSITION, WHETHER THE 
expounding of economic theories or the analysis of 
Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony, the writer must give 
careful consideration to the word, the sentence, and 
the paragraph. If he follows good taste, which en- 
tails clarity, in the choice of the word, the framing of 
the sentence, and the building of the paragraph, he 
may attain that indefinable quality called style. By 
some it is interpreted as good manners in writing; by 
others, as the man himself. 

Both interpretations are worthy of attention if, as 
we have so often heard, manners make the man. Cer- 
tainly good taste in vocabulary is wary of colloquial or 
slang expressions in formal writing, avoids affectation 
in the use of foreign phrases, and employs rather a 
stable English, a language, Sir Walter Raleigh asserts, 
that might be understood in the main by Milton and 
Shakespeare. Good taste in framing the sentence 
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prompts the arranging of ideas in a sequence so clear 
that readers may follow with ease. In an article of 
some length, the writer must again be mindful of his 
audience, must fulfill the promise made at or near the 
beginning, in the plan that follows, and give support 
to it in each succeeding paragraph. Such a design and 
such an execution would convince his readers that he 
had achieved his purpose. 

Diction and structure may then reflect good man-- 
ners, and to a lesser degree the man himself. Should 
some twenty-five words be selected at random from an 
essayist who has made an impression upon his contem- 
poraries, some ten at least, it seems safe to say, would 
show the man’s personality, would throw sidelights on 
his tastes or character. More revealing, frequently, are 
sentences so constructed as to disclose a writer’s nature, 
whether it be whimsical, contentious, unconventional, 
well-balanced, or austere. ‘The plan of a paragraph 
does not indicate so definitely the qualities of an indi- 
vidual mind. In the use of analysis and synthesis, 
comparison and contrasts, amplification, or examples, 
the writer may follow a characteristic mental proce- 
dure, but presumably he will select any or all of these 
methods as needed in the development of his subject. 


THE WORD 


If we consider choice of diction first as an evidence 
of good manners and of personality, what shall be the 
first step in our investigation? So varied are the uses 
of English words, so frequently have they changed in 
meaning during their history, that we may seem to be 
viewing them through a kaleidoscope. But the under- 
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standing of a language necessitates regarding it first in 
its historical development, though in a most cursory 
way, indicating briefly the types of borrowing from 
other languages and the changes in meaning of single 
words that have gone on through the centuries. A 
knowledge of logical distinctions in the function of 
words, particularly in the matter of connotation and 
denotation, is also essential in the intelligent use of 
language. And as ‘the writer’s aim determines his 
use of grammatical elements, we must give attention to 
the parts of speech in our language and their function 
in communication. C.K. Ogden has recently main- 
tained that five parts of speech and a limited vocabulary 
will supply the basic needs of expression. While this 
compression might aid in the extension of English as 
an international language, the more practical aim is the 
attempt to give to those speaking native English what 
I. A. Richards called ‘“‘a heightened awareness of mean- 
ing.”* A study, then, of the derivation of words, of 
their logical functions and grammatical uses, should 
deepen our perceptions and make us more adept in 
the conscious selection of diction best suited to our 
needs. 


NATIVE AND BORROWED WORDS 


In Anglo-Saxon, the earliest form of English, we find 
many monosyllabic words. Some, such as the Old 


1See Ogden, C. K., The System of Basic English, New York: Harcourt, 
Brace and Co., 1934; and Richards, I. A., Interpretation in Teaching, New 
York: Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1938. For weaknesses of Ogden’s plan, 
see Baugh, A. C., A History of the English Language, p. 402, New York 
and London: D. Appleton-Century Co., Inc., 1935; also Aikin, J., American 
| Speech, VIII, 4, pp. 17-21. 
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English words for cliff, sea, and tide refer to physical 
environment; others, from which are derived man, wife, 
house, bench, ship, sheep, kin, and foe, represent do- 
mestic and out-of-door life and relationships. By her 
use of such monosyllabic words, Virginia Woolf made 
more vivid to her readers the perceptions of the dog 
Flush. One must not forget, however, that Anglo- 
Saxon abounds in words of two and more syllables. In 
noting groups of words that remained purely Anglo- 
Saxon in the medieval period of French influence, Rob- 
ertson * pointed to names of external parts of the body 
such as eye, ear, tongue, nose, arm, hand; to Wamba’s 
use in Ivanhoe of ox, cow, sheep, deer, while his Norman 
master said beef, veal, mutton, pork, bacon, venison. 
Perhaps these terms reflected a certain sophistication 
brought into England with the skill of French cook- 
ery. Latin influence in English speech made itself 
felt, however, before the Norman Conquest. For five 
hundred years after the coming of Augustine in 597, 
the practice of the new Christian religion and its ex- 
ternal organization led to the use of many words de- 
rived from the Latin, such as altar, candle, canon, 
hymn, nun, mass, organ, palm, and relic. ‘Then as the 
institution of feudalism was transplanted from France 
to England, the terms connected with it were adopted 
as part of our English speech; for example, chivalry, 
squire, lance, tournament, courtesy, and vassal. In 
the period of the Renaissance, when the Classics, Span- 


2 See Robertson, S., Development of Modern English, p. 36. New York: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1938. 

8 For a more complete treatment see Johnson, E. L., Latin Words of 
Common English. New York: D. C. Heath & Co., 1931. 
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ish, Italian, and French works were widely circulated in 
England, many more foreign words became a part of 
the British tongue. Among the Latin additions were 
antecedent, abstract, abdicate; among the Spanish, 
armada, comrade, peccadillo. Borrowings from the 
Italian included fiasco, motto, stanza, plot; from the 
French, sentinel, alexandrine, quatrain. Words of 
Dutch or Low German origin also appeared in Eliza- 
bethan England; boor, rant, wagon, deck are among 
those thought to have come through associations on the 
continent. As pastoral and lyric poetry from Italy in 
the sixteenth century brought its own nomenclature, 
derived usually from the Greek, so did French drama in 
the late seventeenth century with such words as beau, 
intrigue, serenade, and Italian opera in the eighteenth 
century with musical terms like aria, basso, prima 
donna.‘ Persian influence as indicated by popular in- 
terest in the Arabian Nights during the eighteenth 
century was continued during the nineteenth with the 
extended reading of Omar Khayyam. In the same 
period the wide circulation of ‘Tolstoy’s novels and Ib- 
sen’s dramas no doubt helped to focus public attention 
on words of Russian and Scandinavian origin. In 
the taking over of words from other languages the re- 
sult of literary influence is clearly enough seen. Con- 
quest, immigration, transference of institutions from 
one country to another, and international conflict as 
evidenced in the World War have been equally effec- 
tive in bringing foreign words into our vocabulary. 
Students: curious to look further into the history of 


4 For a more complete treatment see McKnight, G. H., English Words 
and their Backgrounds. New York and London: D. Appleton & Co., 1923. 
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words will find in the Appendix to this text Professor 
Bartlett’s scholarly analysis of a short passage of English 
prose. 


CHANGES IN MEANINGS OF WORDS 


The study of borrowed words is hardly less complex 
than that of words which have changed their meanings 
through the centuries. Villain, for instance, which 
meant originally a ‘“‘serf,”’ now denotes a “‘rascal’’; min- 
ister, meaning earlier a “servant,” is now the name of 
a “public official.””. Many words might be listed which 
like villain have become degraded in their meaning or 
like minister have been exalted. In the first group we 
have lust, degenerating from its earlier meaning of 
“pleasure”; lewd, from ‘“‘ignorant”’; hussy, from 
“housewife”; and knave from “boy.” In the latter 
group are knight, exalted from its former meaning of 
“youth”; and bard, from “vagabond.”’* When a word 
is used in two senses, it is probable that the less de- 
sirable sense will be retained. For sensual, in its more 
desirable meaning, sensuous is, for instance, now usu- 
ally substituted. Degeneration of sense, rather than 
elevation of meaning, seems to be a more common de- 
velopment in the history of words. 

In noting words which have narrowed or enlarged 
their original meaning, we find that their derivation 
frequently throws little light on their present sense. 
The word candidate, for instance, comes from a Latin 
root meaning “white,” which has no connection with 
a present candidate for office. The white toga was, 


5 See Robertson, op. cit., p. 435; also Johnson, op. cit., chap. 5. 
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however, worn by the early Romans when seeking of- 
fice. ‘The concept of ambition cannot now be limited 
to that of its Latin root ambitio (going about for 
votes); and splendid is as far removed from its simple 
original sense of “bright.” ‘The narrowing of a word 
to a very specific application is illustrated by virtue, 
meaning originally “manliness,” “fortitude”; then 
a rather definite “noble quality.” Finally it has 
been used in the very special sense of “chastity” in 
women.® In the study of this last phenomenon of 
changes in the meanings of the word itself, not the least 
interesting are the many so-called Americanisms which 
may be traced back to archaic English words of a dif- 
ferent meaning. In New England we use gumption, 
for instance, in the sense of an enterprising spirit; 
whereas in early English its meaning was “shrewd- 
ness.’’7 In the South it still means “common sense’”’ 
or “horse sense.”’ 


EUPHEMISMS 


Among the tricks of speech, one of the most curious 
is the use of euphemisms for words denoting an un- 
pleasant concept, the noun death and the verb die, 
being the most common. His last repose, oblivion, to 
pass on, to leave this mortal scene, etc., are various at- 
tempts to soften the impression of gloom which death 
imparts. A certain prudery, Victorianism, hesitation 
to call a spade a spade, has entered into many of the 
substitutions, which our modern frank attitude toward 

6 Robertson, op. cit., pp. 424, 427; and McKnight, op. cit., p. 236. 


7See Tucker, G. M., American English, pp. 73-221. New York: Alfred 
A. Knopf, 1921. 
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life finds lacking in meaning and force. In most cases, 
however, euphemisms are clearly prompted by cour- 
tesy. 


DENOTATION AND CONNOTATION 


The origin and history of words can scarcely be 
more than glanced at as we attempt to understand the 
significance of the growth of a language. ‘Io consider 
the classification of terms as to their connotative and 
denotative functions may be of more help in determin- 
ing how words shall be chosen to express ideas in all 
their implications. ‘The primary function of a deno- 
tative word is to name an object; of a connotative word 
to imply the attributes of such an object. Denotation 
in its most restricted sense is seen in proper names; the 
qualities giving meaning through connotation to the 
person or place so named may seem endless.*. How 
many characteristics, for instance, are suggested by the 
life and personality of Abraham Lincoln, by the his- 
tory and architectural features of London! Yet the 
names have a single application to one national figure, 
to one metropolis. ‘The wider the denotation, how- 
ever, the narrower the connotation. Tyree, for ex- 
ample, is a word applying to a vast number and variety 
of woody plants; their attributes in the aggregate 
amount to little more than bark, branches, and some- 
thing resembling leaves. Limit.the term and conse- 
quently the denotation to elm tree, and the attributes 
or connotation are extended. You then have a bark 
of a certain type, an elliptically shaped leaf that turns 
yellow in autumn, a trunk growing to a considerable 


8 McKnight, op. cit., p. 249. 
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height before separating into upright limbs that spread 
to form graceful branches. ‘Thus we see that with ex- 
tension denotation increases, connotation decreases; 
that with intension denotation is reduced and conno- 
tation is extended. Which of the following terms 
obviously has the more attributes or the greater power 
of suggestion: organ grinder or musician; papoose or 
baby; hollyhock or flower? 

All this leads to the conclusion that concrete or spe- 
cific words have a larger connotative value than ab- 
stract or generic terms. ‘The denotation of thing, for 
instance, may seem limitless; the connotation, practi- 
cally nil. In the history of the language concrete 
words antedate abstract terms.° We may find parallels 
of this situation in primitive languages to-day and in 
the efforts of children to use their native tongue. 
What child will not know the words daddy and mama 
before he has learned the meaning of man or woman? 
While civilization has brought with it a habit of classi- 
fication and consequent enrichment of the language, 
words having the greatest power of association, of add- 
ing color and concreteness to an interpretation of life, 
have developed from daily contact with the world we 
live in. On the other hand, the analysis of relation- 
ships in the realm of ideas has contributed a vocabu- 
lary invaluable to many types of expository writing. 


REFLECTION OF PERSONALITY IN VOCABULARY 


Although words are usually selected with a view to 
meeting the immediate purpose of the writer, the type’ 
of word employed often reflects his temperament or 


9 McKnight, op. cit., p. 249. 
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quality of mind. Let us glance casually thgough essays 
by Carlyle, Arnold, and Lamb. In the “Death of 
Goethe,”’ an essay certainly calmer than the prose of 
Sartor Resartus or Past and Present, Carlyle’s vocabu- 
lary reveals nonetheless truly the man deeply peering 
into the life of the spirit, denouncing men of whom he 
disapproves, and speaking ever with force and power. 
Here are ten of his words set down at random: insight, 
supernatural, Eternity, irrevocable, sceptics, hypo- 
crites, nonentity, explode, spasmodic, thunder. Or 
should we look into ‘The Study of Poetry” by Arnold, 
lover of the eclectic in literature, how many words re- 
flect the critical mind of one whose first requisite for 
great poetry was high seriousness. Dilettantism, qual- 
ity, salutary, formative, classic, exceptional, perfection, 
estimate, consolation, and excellence are among the 
words which he favored in his criticism. In turning 
to the more relaxed mood of Lamb in “The Super- 
annuated Man" we find expressions showing his 
quaintness of thought, his subtle humor, and his lei- 
surely manner: methought, pleasing, peradventure, 
fain, gewgaws, knacks, rally, accursed, blessedness, and 
sauntering. Surely these three outstanding figures of 
the nineteenth century took possession of what pleased 
them most in the vast treasure house of the English 
language, and neither physical appearance or manner 
of dress could have indicated more markedly than 
vocabulary their individuality. 


PARTS OF SPEECH 


English has been called a grammarless tongue; but 
those who use the language intelligently must under- 
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stand the special functions of different parts of speech. 
Which will be selected to convey the impression of an 
image, of a qualifying attribute; which, to express 
action, a sense of direction, or connection of ideas? 
Writers must often find a noun that expresses their 
exact meaning without the use of a limiting adjective, 
or a verb that itself completely conveys a given idea of 
action without a modifying adverb. Spruce may suit 
one’s purpose better than fir tree; Negro, than black 
man. Crunching, we may all agree, is preferable to 
eating noisily; and flew adds intensity to action that 
could not be given by ran swiftly. 

Expository writing demands a nicety in leading from 
one thought to another by easy transitions; and here 
care is especially needed in the use of connectives, 
whether they be prepositional phrases, conjunctive ad- 
verbs, or simple coordinate conjunctions. A skilled 
cabinetmaker is known by his ability in joining; and a 
writer who takes pride in his technique will not bring 
his reader to a gaping chasm in his thought and leave 
it to him to jump over as best he may. He will have 
learned how to use signposts and connectives that will 
prevent such a catastrophe. Macaulay’s skill in fur- 
nishing such guides is seen in the following three 
sentences. Court, ascent, and both in the second, and 
here in the third give the reader a sense of direction, 
and link these two sentences unmistakably with the 
first. 


Goldsmith took a garret in a miserable court, to which he 
had to climb from the brink of Fleet Ditch by a dizzy 
ladder of flagstones called Breakneck Steps. The court 
and the ascent have long disappeared; but the old Lon- 
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doners well remember both. Here, at thirty, the unlucky 
adventurer sat down to toil like a galley slave. [Oliver 
Goldsmith” | 


Mr. Ogden, in his book on basic English,”° has given 
his attention mainly to four grammatical elements of 
the sentence—nouns, adjectives, verbs, and names 
of directions (including adverbs and_ prepositional 
phrases). “These four elements, he felt, would express 
adequately our basic needs. First, we must point to 
or name things by the use of nouns. ‘Then we must 
express our feelings about them and our attitudes to- 
ward them by the use of adjectives. Verbs will repre- 
sent our actions, and adverbial modifiers will indicate 
our directions. Of the 850 words which he listed in 
a workable vocabulary, 600 are nouns, 150 are adyjec- 
tives, and some 15 are verbs representing the simplest 
key acts which may be elaborated by directive phrases. 
Give, get, put, take, keep, let, make, go, be, do, have, 
say, seem, see, and send, when combined with modi- 
fiers, Mr. Ogden thought would express practically all 
normal needs for action. Critics have noted the limi- 
tations of this plan, but it seems clear that some practice 
in such compression may deepen our perception of 
meaning. We may find in these two sentences of Gals- 
worthy’s that force is gained by the occasional use of 
such basic verbs. 


But to put aside for a moment the sentimental, and come 
to business. Beauty, and the love of it, is surely the best 
investment modern man can make; for nothing else—most 
certainly not trade—will keep him from destroying the 
human species. [“‘Castles in Spain’’] 


10 Ogden, C. K., op. cit. 
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Word study is a fascinating occupation that may 
lead one, as we have seen, in a variety of paths. Our 
main consideration, however, is the acquiring of a 
vocabulary that may be used in expository writing to 
show sincerity, ease, and power. 


THE SENTENCE 


In pursuing the study of words one is prone to for- 
get that it is the sentence and not the word which is 
the unit of language. The popularity of sentence 
fragments in modern literary style, particularly in 
narration, might seem to disprove such a statement; 
but in an analysis of these phrases one usually finds a 
subject or predicate understood. Where this is not the 
case, we have merely an incomplete thought which is 
accurately designated as a sentence fragment and is not 
our concern here as the unit of expression. It is 
hardly good manners to array oneself before the public 
eye; and it may be equally offensive to exhibit one’s 
mind in a state of undress, going through the raw proc- 
esses of thinking on the way to becoming articulate. 


CLARITY BY POSITION OF WORDS 


Despite the fact that English has been called a gram- 
marless tongue, the most common failures to convey 
thought are connected with syntax. Such failures re- 
sult in clumsy sentences lacking both clarity and force. 
Pronouns, adverbs, adjectives, and participles may be 
placed so far from the words they qualify that ambi- 

11 See Robins, Helen J., and Perkins, Agnes F., An Introduction to the 


Study of Rhetoric (New York: The Macmillan Company, 1926) for a more 
detailed discussion of the sentence. 
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guity of meaning or utter nonsense is the result. Yet 
while these errors are a matter of syntax, the student 
entirely ignorant of grammatical elements might avoid 
them by doing a little logical thinking. If Stevenson 
had not considered the position of participles in the 
following sentence, 


I tied Modestine to a gate, and groped forward, stum- 
bling among rocks, plunging mid-leg in bog, until I gained 
the entrance of the village [Travels with a Donkey], 


the result might have been as unfortunate as the struc- 
ture too often found in freshman themes: 


I tied Modestine to a gate, and groped forward, until 
I gained the entrance of the village, stumbling among 
rocks, plunging mid-leg in bog. 


The position of adverbs demands as careful attention 
if the writer’s meaning is to be carried over to the 
reader. Such care has been taken in the following 
sentences: 


Plotinus believes only in philosophers. [“ Montaigne, 
or The Skeptic’’] 


As a matter of fact although few things are spoken of 
with more fearful whisperings than this prospect of death, 
few have less influence on conduct under healthy circum- 
stances. [Aes Triplex’’] 


The sense of Emerson and of Stevenson is clear enough 
as their sentences stand; but change the place of the 
adverbial modifiers and both observations are absurd. 


Only Plotinus believes in philosophers. 
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As a matter of fact although few things are spoken of 
with more fearful whisperings than this prospect of death 
under healthy circumstances few have less influence on 
conduct. 


Nothing gives more trouble than the pronoun that is 
separated from its antecedent. ‘Thackeray’s point was 
perfectly clear when he wrote, 


Goldsmith’s father was no doubt the good Doctor Prim- 
rose, whom we all know. [Oliver Goldsmith” ] 


but let the relative pronoun and clause of which it 
forms a part be placed earlier in the sentence, and the 
idea becomes an impossibility. 


Goldsmith’s father, whom we all know, was no doubt 
the good Doctor Primrose. 


The repetition for the sake of clearness of articles 
and prepositions shows often a nice distinction be- 
tween careful and slovenly writing. Usually only a 
little thought is needed to recognize the relation be- 
tween words arranged in pairs. If two are used to- 
gether as part of one idea, the preposition or article 
they follow, as in the following sentence from Arnold, 
will not need to be repeated: 


But it is obviously at variance with our definition of cul- 
ture, or the pursuit of light and perfection, which made 
light and perfection consist, not in resting and being, but 
in growing and becoming, in a perpetual advance in 
beauty and wisdom. [Culture and Anarchy] 


But when two participles or nouns linked by a con- 
junction represent two distinct concepts, the preposi- 
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tion should be repeated. The following quotation 
from De Quincey illustrates both usages. 


Then again, in the gloomy vengeance of Russia and her 
vast artillery, which hang upon the rear and the skirts of 
the fugitive vassals, we are reminded of Miltonic images 
—such, for instance, as that of the solitary band pursuing 
through desert spaces and through ancient chaos a re- 
bellious host, and overtaking with volleying thunders 
those who believed themselves already within the security 
of darkness and of distance. [The Flight of a Tartar 
Tribe’’| 


The desirability of using parallel structure in 
phrases dependent upon the same word, as illustrated 
here, and also in clauses similarly related, should be 
recognized without a knowledge of syntax. 


EMPHASIS BY POSITION OF WORDS 


The placing of words in a sentence, it has been seen, 
makes for clarity; position will also determine force. 
The subject or object of a verb, for instance, may be 
emphasized by the use of inverted order, as exemplified 
here in sentences from Macaulay. ‘The subject Mil- 
ton is more arresting because delayed, and the adver- 
bial phrase with this sum, is given importance by being 
placed first. 


Of all the poets who have introduced into their works 
the agency of supernatural beings, Milton has succeeded 
best. [“Milton’’] 


With this sum Goldsmith went to Dublin, was enticed 
into a gaming-house, and lost every shilling. [‘Oliver 
Goldsmith’’] 
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No habit results in more ineffectual writing than the 
constant placing of unimportant words at the end of 
the sentence. Force may be gained, on the other hand, 
by placing the key word of the thought last. Carlyle 
held his readers’ attention in suspense thus: 


The true Sovereign of the world, who moulds the world 
like soft wax, according to his pleasure, is he who lovingly 
sees into the world; the ‘inspired Thinker,’ whom in these 
days we name Poet. [The Death of Goethe’’] 


CO-ORDINATION AND SUBORDINATION 


Mastery of such technicalities in form as have been 
illustrated here will aid in giving clearness and em- 
phasis to one’s writing, but where coherence of thought 
is dependent upon the expression of one controlling 
idea, as in a complex sentence, care must be given par- 
ticularly to the relation of clauses. A thought subor- 
dinate to the leading idea of a sentence, if made co- 
ordinate, had better be omitted entirely; for if retained 
in an illogical relation, it may confuse or add nothing 
to the meaning of the sentence. Familiarity with the 
long list of conjunctive adverbs introducing clauses of 
time, cause, condition, concession, etc., will help in 
distinguishing relationships.” In the quotation be- 
low, for instance, although presents a clause of conces- 
sion. If this clause were introduced by and or but, it 
would have little bearing on the main idea of the 
sentence. 

All who have meant good work with their whole hearts, 


have done good work, although they may die before they 
have the time to signit. [Aes Triplex’’] 


12 See list of connectives in Appendix, pp. 470-1. 
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SENTENCE TYPES 


It has been pointed out that errors in syntax fre- 
quently obscure clarity of thought in a sentence. In 
cultivating a style suited to individual taste and to 
one’s purpose in writing, the various types of sentence 
structure which may be used in expressing ideas might 
be considered. ‘The quality of mind which should be 
reflected in writing as in conduct, it has already been 
indicated, is sincerity. “The most natural manner of 
speaking and writing, and thus perhaps the most sin- 
cere, is the rather free and easy form of the loose sen- 
tence—a sentence type favored by amateur writers and 
used with admirable effect by those who are more ex- 
perienced. In Aes Triplex there are interspersed 
among many balanced, periodic, and interrogative 
sentences, observations like the following—crisp, clear- 
cut, and as smooth as conversation that might stop at 
several points, yet still flows on. 


No one surely could have recoiled with more heartache 
and terror from the thought of death than our respected 
lexicographer; and yet we know how little it affected his 
conduct, how wisely and boldly he walked, and in what 
a fresh and lively vein he spoke of life. 


What may be done with this type of sentence by an 
artist 1s illustrated repeatedly in Ruskin’s critical writ- 


ing. Let us look, for instance, at this description of 
St. Mark’s: 


And well may they fall back, for beyond those troops of 
ordered arches there rises a vision out of the earth, and 
all the great square seems to have opened from it in a kind 
of awe, that we may see it far away;—a multitude of pil- 
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lars and white domes, clustered into a long low pyramid of 
colored light; a treasure-heap, it seems, partly of gold, and 
partly of opal and mother-of-pearl, hollowed beneath into 
five great vaulted porches, ceiled with fair mosaic, and 
beset with sculpture of alabaster, clear as amber and deli- 
cate as ivory,—sculpture fantastic and involved, of palm 
leaves and lilies, and grapes and pomegranates, and birds 
clinging and fluttering among the branches, all twined to- 
gether into an endless network of buds and plumes; and, 
in the midst of it, the solemn forms of angels, sceptred, 
and robed to the feet, and leaning to each other across the 
golden ground through the leaves beside them, inter- 
rupted and dim, like the morning light as it faded back 
among the branches of Eden, when first its gates were 
angel-guarded long ago. [The Stones of Venice] 


Young writers whose aim is mainly expository may not 
be tempted to imitate such detailed description, but 
they may well pause and examine the work of one 
whose grasp of diction and phrasing is masterly, whose 
reader is always in his mind as he presents with an eye 
to order and beauty the design and architectural reliefs 
of the great cathedral. 

A constant use of the loose sentence in exposition, 
however, would prove monotonous. ‘The reader needs 
to be challenged occasionally, to be held in suspense, to 
be questioned, if his attention is to be held steadily 
until the end. Analysis frequently demands a careful 
weighing of facts, and such a mental procedure is most 
effectively indicated in the balanced sentence. In 
writing of youth and age, for instance, Bacon’s thought 
took the following shape: 


Young men are fitter to invent than to judge; fitter for 
execution than for counsel; and fitter for new projects 
than for settled business. 
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Thus purpose in writing would seem to have a deter- 
mining influence on the type of sentence used. When 
certain sentence forms such as the periodic, the bal- 
anced, the exclamatory, and the interrogative recur, 
however, with a degree of frequency, they may well 
reveal tendencies in the mental processes of the author 
or give at least a partial glimpse of his personality. 
Carlyle’s constant use of exclamatory and interroga- 
tive sentences in Sartor Resartus and other works re- 
flects his challenging mind that moves on with force 
and vigor to its conclusions. In his essay on the death 
of Goethe he asks, ‘““What, then is man!”’ and answers: 


He endures but for an hour, and is crushed before the 
moth. Yet in the being and in the working of a faithful 


man is there already (as all faith, from the beginning, gives 


assurance) a something that pertains not to this wild 
death-element of Time; that triumphs over Time, and is, 
and will be, when Time shall be no more. 


In writing on Milton and other literary subjects 
Macaulay never forgot the tricks of rhetoric he had 
learned and practiced in the arena of politics. ‘The 
value of the periodic sentence to challenge his audi- 
ence and arrest attention until the end he thoroughly 
understood, and also the advantages of occasional relief 
in the presentation of a single observation in a simple 
sentence or of his more involved thought in the easy 
stages of a loose sentence. Such a variety of form is 
seen in the following passage from a paragraph on 
Milton. First comes a periodic sentence with a possi- 
ble element of surprise in the last clause; then a loose 
sentence that might have ended with external objects 
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but is enriched by the qualifications and elaborations 
given in each succeeding phrase or clause. The next 
sentence brings in a new element of balance in the 
carefully wrought phrases, and the last in its simplicity 
gives a welcome relief. 


[1] Hence it was that, though he wrote the Paradise 
Lost at a time of life when images of beauty and tender- 
ness are in general beginning to fade even from those 
minds in which they have not been effaced by anxiety and 
disappointment, he adorned it with all that is most lovely 
and delightful in the physical and moral world. [2] 
Neither Theocritus nor Ariosto had a finer or a more 
healthful sense of the pleasantness of external objects, or 
loved better to luxuriate amidst sunbeams and flowers, the 
songs of nightingales, the juice of summer fruits, and the 
coolness of shady fountains. [3] His conception of love 
unites all the voluptuousness of the Oriental harem, and 
all the gallantry of the chivalric tournament, with all the 
pure and quiet affection of an English fireside. [4] His 
poetry reminds us of the miracles of Alpine scenery. 

[“Milton’’} 


Pater furnishes frequent examples of the periodic 
sentence. Using a prose that has the charm of poetry, 
he sometimes holds an idea in abeyance in a loose sen- 
tence by employing a construction that gives an in- 
terior periodic effect. In The Renaissance, for in- 
stance, he wrote: 


. . . While all melts under our feet, we may well catch 
at any exquisite passion, or any contribution to knowledge 
that seems by a lifted horizon to set the spirit free for a 
moment, or any stirring of the senses, strange dyes, strange 
colors, and curious odors, or work of the artist’s hands, or 
te aacelof One's friend... 
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In his essay on Wordsworth we find effective exam- 
ples of the periodic structure in sentences like the 
following: 


One lesson, if men must have lessons, he conveys more 
clearly than all, the supreme importance of contemplation 
in the conduct of life. 


The advantages of the balanced and periodic sen- 
tences for specific purposes are obvious; a limited use of 
them, however, is to be preferred for the beginner if 
he would have what is most to be desired—a natural 
style. 


THE PARAGRAPH 


In writing an expository paragraph, natural expres- 
sion and development of the topic by a method appro- 
priate to the content are objectives to be sought. Here 
too, logical order and emphasis must be observed, what- 
ever means are used in unfolding the leading idea; and 
the resulting sequence of sentences must lead to a con- 
clusion that firmly clinches the main point. Such a 
procedure implies a consideration of the reader as well 
as outward attention to clarity and force in the tech- 
nique of writing. If to good manners in composition 
are added the natural graces of style, we may have such 
a poetic prose as has already been illustrated in the 
sentences of De Quincey and Ruskin. And among 
our contemporaries this combination is not absent. 
Let us examine the following paragraph from a chap- 
ter on Emerson in Van Wyck Brooks's Flowering of 
New England: 
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Emerson thought of the poet as Adam in the garden 
again, new-naming the beasts in the field and the gods in 
the sky, calling aloud to the children of morning that all 
creation was recommencing. Among partial men, he 
stood for the complete man. All the forms of life were 
in balance in him. He saw and handled that which others 
dreamed, the whole scale of experience. He was the 
representative of man, having the largest power to receive 
and impart. Were not most men like the shepherd who, 
lost and blinded in the snow-storm, perished in a drift 
outside his door? Were they not like minors who had not 
come into their own and did not know what wealth was 
rightly theirs? They clung to the wearinesses of their 
daily life, their trivial forms and habits, their petrified 
social scale of ranks and employments. ‘They were in- 
ferior to their proper selves and did not use the powers 
they possessed. Who but the poet could redeem them 
from all these routines and idolatries? ‘Their money was 
a second best, their alcohol, their politics. Which of 
them would not give his lands and houses for a touch of 
the perception that stirred the will? Life was a dance, as 
Plotinus said, in which the bodies moved in a beautiful 
manner, as being parts of the whole. But most men could 
not sustain this order. ‘They were too lumpish and 
opaque, for their souls had not been awakened. There 
lay the poet’s province. For him the world was always 
virgin soil; for him all men had their sovereign moments, 
as every clod contains its germs of life. It was the poet’s 
office to unfold them. He was the master of the dance of 
life, who knew that every man would begin to move when 
the music reached and touched his tmagination.? 


Coherence in a paragraph, as elsewhere, may be both 
expressed and implied: expressed through such obvi- 
18 Brooks, Van Wyck, The Flowering of New England, pp. 261-2. 


Published and copyrighted by E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., New York, 1937. 
Reprinted by permission of the publishers. 
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ous devices as the use of pronouns, adverbial connec- 
tives, and repetitions; implied through the underlying 
logical connection of ideas. Words and phrases show- 
ing an obvious relation to the first sentence introduc- 
ing the topic in the paragraph above are put in italics; 
the poet is indicated by the use of the personal pro- 
noun, of qualifying terms, and of verbs. He was the 
complete man, who saw and handled the whole scale 
of experience; he was the representative of man, who 
could redeem other men. His was the poet’s province, 
the poet’s office. He was master of the dance of life. 
The implicit idea developed, of the poet’s power—an 
idea expressed earlier by Wordsworth in his Preface to 
the Lyrical Ballads—may be as readily recognized. 
The poet has a more comprehensive soul than ordinary 
men, thinks and feels more deeply; thus he stands com- 
plete among partial men, works in a larger arena, has 
the power to redeem those who have lost their way in 
a mercenary and material world, understands his prov- 
ince as the leader of men to make others feel the 
beauty of life. ‘Then comes the reiteration of his 
thought at the end: He was the master of the dance 
of life, who knew that every man would begin to move 
when the music reached and touched his imagination. 

The use of comparison and contrast, of metaphor 
and simile, resembles the technique of poetry, and 
serves admirably to elucidate Brooks’s idea. With the 
use of alternate interrogative and declarative sentences 
he placed the world of unfulfilled men beside the poet 
whose soul had been awakened, whose mission in life 
was announced at the beginning of the paragraph and 
repeated at the end. . 
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The use of repetition and illustration rather than 
this direct building up of a concept through compari- 
son and contrast is illustrated in the following para- 
graph. Stuart P. Sherman has given definite examples 
of the constant advance in Mark Twain’s democratic 
reputation as reiterated in the second sentence. His 
listeners at public lectures, the readers of Tom Sawyer, 
the reception of A Tramp Abroad, all add to this im- 
pression of popular favor, which is clinched at the end 
of the paragraph by Mr. Clemens’s own delight in the 
“hurrah” from the audience at Oxford as he appeared 
in scarlet to receive his degree. Key words and phrases 
refer back to democratic reputation: village celebrity, 
international renown, popular suffrage, roar him into 
eminence, established his position, and _ satisfactory 
hurrah. Mr. Sherman gained ease and variety in style 
by occasional inverted order, as seen in the second and 
sixth sentences. He secured coherence and emphasis 
by following a sentence pattern that made connectives 
for the most part superfluous; that is, he placed at the 
end of every sentence the word or phrase supporting 
most clearly the topic of the paragraph. ‘The first 
sentence is an admirable beginning, holding the reader 
in suspense until the name Mark Twain appears. 
Then follows stage by stage the development of his 
popularity, each sentence ending with an indication of 
some action that contributed to his growing fame. 


[1] No American writer has ever enjoyed a more purely 
democratic reputation than Mark Twain. [2g] From 
village celebrity to international renown, he has been ad- 
vanced stage after stage by popular suffrage. [3] The 
plain, unbookish citizen holding both sides at a public 
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lecture helped roar him into eminence. [4] ‘The freckled, 
brown-legged pirate who finds Tom Sawyer nearer to his 
business and his bosom than Robinson Crusoe has played 
no negligible part in the campaign. [5] The vote of the 
retired merchant reading A Tramp Abroad in preparation 
for a European holiday told decisively in his favor 
before the tardy voice of the professional critic assented. 
[6] Only when an overwhelming majority of his fellow 
countrymen had established his position, did the uni- 
versities formally recognize the fact. [7] And one suspects 
that for him as he strolled into the Sheldonian Theatre 
clad in scarlet to receive his degree from Oxford the pleas- 
antest note of the occasion was the “very satisfactory 
hurrah” from the audience. . 


In a paragraph on Falstaff’s wit taken from Hazlitt’s 
“Henry IV” we have an analysis rather than specific 
examples to point out how through relation of cause 
and effect his wit has operated. ‘The topic sentence 
itself is somewhat repetitious to reinforce the first idea 
that his wit is dependent upon a masterly presence of 
mind. ‘Then comes further explanation of types and 
modes of wit arising from a certain egotism referred to 
as self-love, self-complacency, his own justification. 
His masterly presence of mind is responsible not only 
for these repartees, rich conceits, and extravagances 
but for inventions, contrivances, and adventurous 
sallies which Falstaff delighted in because of their 
effect on other people. Indifference to truth, love of 
exaggeration, and dissolute carelessness of what he says 
lead to the gay conversation with the Prince which 


14 Sherman, Stuart P., On Contemporary Literature, pp. 24, 25. New 
York: Henry Holt and Co., 1917. 
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Hazlitt added after concluding the paragraph. Haz- 
litt’s connection of thought through the paragraph is 
seen in the varied terms, already indicated, to repre- 
sent wit and to stress self-possession, which goes 
through various stages of complacency and self-justifi- 
cation to gay fancy and daring initiative. He kept the 
reader’s attention upon Falstaff, and thus gained em- 
phasis, by beginning all but one of the sentences after 
the first with His; and in the third sentence placed him 
vividly before us with his great bulk and swift reaction 
to circumstances. In diction, sentence structure, and 
paragraph building one cannot find a better model 
than Hazlitt. 


[1] The secret of Falstaff’s wit is for the most part a 
masterly presence of mind, an absolute self-possession 
which nothing can disturb. [2] His repartees are invol- 
untary suggestions of his self-love; his evasions of every- 
thing that threatens to interrupt the career of his triumph- 
ant jollity and self-complacency. [3] His very size floats 
him out of all his difficulties in a sea of rich conceits; and 
he turns round on the pivot of his convenience, with every 
occasion and at a moment’s warning. [4] His natural re- 
pugnance to every unpleasant thought or circumstance of 
itself makes light of objections, and provokes the most ex- 
travagant and licentious answers in his own justification. 
[5] His indifference to truth puts no check upon his inven- 
tion, and the more improbable and unexpected his con- 
trivances are, the more happily does he seem to be de- 
livered of them, the anticipation of their effect acting as a 
stimulus to the gaiety of his fancy. [6] The success of one 
adventurous sally gives him spirits to undertake another: 
he deals always in round numbers, and his exaggerations 
and excuses are “open, palpable, monstrous as the father 
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that begets them.” [7] His dissolute carelessness of what 
he says discovers itself in the first dialogue with the 
Brizice.* 


As sentences may be best studied in their various 
forms within the framework of a paragraph, so the 
building of paragraphs is best understood through 
their relation to the larger purpose of the article in 
which they are included. We might examine, for in- 
stance, Emerson’s essay ““The American Scholar” and 
observe the larger divisions of his theme and their re- 
lation to the more detailed structure. In his introduc- 
tion Emerson defines the scholar as man thinking, and 
in his conclusion attributes to the American scholar 
the potential might of man, which is an underlying 
thought throughout the essay. ‘he body of the essay 
comprises three groups of paragraphs linked by their 
contribution to a common purpose: the necessary self- 
reliance of a scholar. In pursuing this theme, Emer- 
son developed three successive subject-divisions: the 
education of a scholar, the duties of a scholar, and the 
relation of the scholar to the time and to this country. 

In discussing the education of the scholar, Emerson 
examined in detail three important influences brought 
to bear upon his life and thought: nature, books, and 
action. He followed his demonstration of man’s early 
contacts with nature and his conclusion as to their 
common origin with an analysis of the influence of the 
past on the scholar as represented by books. In de- 
termining their part in the education of man think- 


15 Hazlitt, William, Works, Vol. I, p. 125. Philadelphia: Henry Cary 
Baird, 1854. 
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ing he raised and answered the following questions: 
how are books written, what is their relation to their 
own age and to the future, how may the scholar guard 
against unwise reading, and what is the real use of 
books? 

‘The nine paragraphs on the education of a scholar 
through action are a particularly good example of skill 
in clear sequence of thought, with equal observance of 
unity in a singleness of purpose and of emphasis in 
arrangement of material. Emerson introduced the 
section by contrasting suppositions of the scholar as a 
recluse and as a man of action; and struck the keynote 
of the theme in this division in the next to the last 
sentence: Only so much do I know as I have lived. In 
the succeeding paragraph he glanced at activities in 
the world as a means of increasing the scholar’s power. 
After a brief transition he introduced in the fourth 
paragraph the explanation of the conversion of expe- 
rience into thought. With the imagination of a poet 
he presented the relative influence upon the mind of 
early and recent actions and their gradual develop- 
ment into ideas. In the first sentence of the fifth para- 
graph he supported with emphasis the main theme of 
this division of the essay, at the same time indicating a 
slight transition to the next point to be developed: Of 
course, he who has put forth his total strength in fit 
actions has the richest return of wisdom. No cultiva- 
tion of a single talent, Emerson pointed out by way of 
contrast, would bring this desired result. The topic 
of the sixth paragraph he again stated definitely in the 
opening sentence with a neat transition: Jf it were only 
for a vocabulary, the scholar would be covetous of 
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action. And perhaps nowhere else in the essay is the 
use of key words showing explicit coherence better 
illustrated. Life ... our dictionary; mastering .. . 
a language; the poverty or the splendor of speech; life 
. the quarry;—all these lead to the final sentence 
restating the idea of the paragraph: Colleges and books 
only copy the language which the field and work-yard 
made. ‘The final value of action named and explained 
in the seventh paragraph as resource Emerson ampli- 
fied further in the eighth with the subordination of 
thought to living, an idea strengthened in the ninth by 
the emphasis upon the dignity and necessity of labor 
for all. With the reservation made in the last sentence 
of this paragraph—the scholar’s need of independent 
judgment in guiding his action—he clinched the lead- 
ing idea of the essay: the importance of self-reliance. 

The duties of the scholar Emerson then enumerated 
as comprised mainly in self-trust. He amplified this 
interpretation of the scholar’s mission in a discussion 
of his relation to his time and to this country; and 
closed the essay with an emphatic reiteration of the 
theme: “We will walk on our own feet; we will work 
with our own hands; we will speak our own minds.” 
Few essays, perhaps, would repay more definitely a 
study of thought divisions and their support of the 
controlling purpose than this address by Emerson at 
Harvard in honor of the Phi Beta Kappa Society and 
the American scholar. 

The three paragraphs by Brooks, Sherman, and 
Hazlitt to which individual attention has been given 
illustrate only partially the possible methods of para- 
graph development. ‘These, it has been seen, fulfill 
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each author’s purpose: in showing the poet’s function; 
in giving evidence of Mark ‘Twain’s democratic repu- 
tation; and in indicating the influence of Falstaft’s 
masterly presence of mind upon his wit. Other ob- 
jectives would naturally demand other means of pre- 
senting ideas. ‘The topic that would need clarifica- 
tion by deductive or inductive reasoning, by space or 
time order, or by more detailed use of illustration or 
definition than required in the paragraphs cited, one 
would recognize with continued practice in writing. 

In consideration of the word, the sentence, the para- 
graph as the contributing elements to composition, 
frequent reference has been made to good manners in 
writing and to the unavoidable revelation of person- 
ality if an individual style is to be in any sense achieved. 
The obtrusion of personality is, however, a danger to 
be guarded against, and will undoubtedly be avoided 
if the reader as well as the subject are kept constantly 
in mind. 


DHE LONGe?APIS 


“AND ONE OF THE MAJOR OBJECTIVES OF THIS COURSE 
will be the writing of a term paper,” the professor will 
say at the first meeting, as he looks ominously at a class 
which has been busy taking down the usual notes about 
requirements. ‘To most of the class this will be the 
hardest assignment. ‘To many of them it will be the 
most tiresome. ‘They would be surprised to learn 
that their instructors often share the same view. 

Why do students dread the long paper? Faced with 
the necessity of writing more words than the accus- 
tomed number, they feel that they must do something 
heroic. ‘They choose subjects that might properly in- 
volve reading for a year. Consequently, they write 
papers that are superficial. Worse, they write papers 
that have no sense of form. With little idea of how 
to make their reading produce subjects, they ask for 
subjects. “The instructor usually has a traditional list 
that he gives his students; but though good work can 
be done with these suggestions, the instructor does not 


often find this to be true. Students consider the 
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assignment and the subjects part of the artificial re- 
quirements for passing a course. 

Ideally, a student should choose his own subject. 
He should choose his subject after he has listened to 
the class discussions, to the lectures, and after he has 
read some of the books assigned for the course. If 
the student has been doing all this work with some 
pleasure, an idea for a research paper may occur to 
him. More will be said about choosing a subject after 
we have considered the nature of the research paper 
and the tools of research. 


THE RESEARCH PAPER DEFINED 


What is the research paper? ‘The research paper of 
a mature scholar is a contribution to learning: it is the 
reasoned statement of his conclusions about problems 
which he has investigated thoroughly. It is a clear 
analysis of many parts of his reading after he has made 
a coherent synthesis of his ideas. Sometimes—rarely, 
it may be said—he makes a completely original dis- 
covery. After reading through many legal records in 
London, John Leslie Hotson was able to write his now 
famous The Death of Christopher Marlowe, in which’ 
he showed how he discovered the murderer of Mar- 
lowe. 

Mr. Hotson has told the fascinating story of his re- 
search in an article’ of some length. A brief account 
of his work might indicate to students how such an 
original discovery is made. “The Public Record Office 
contains most of the important legal documents for the 


1 Hotson, John Leslie, “Tracking Down a Murderer,” Atlantic Monthly, 
June, 1925, Vol. 135, pp. 733741- 
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United Kingdom. Mr. Hotson had been reading 
these records for ‘“‘a new fact about John Harvard” 
and ‘“‘a lawsuit concerning some property of John 
Milton’s.” A challenging remark of a friend that no 
one would ever discover in those musty rolls the iden- 
tity of the man who had killed Marlowe, “the greatest 
early genius of the English drama,” decided him. He 
would find the murderer. 

His first work was done in the library of the British 
Museum. The Dictionary of National Biography 
said that Marlowe had been killed by ‘“‘ffrancis 
Archer”; but that Halliwell-Phillipps read Frazer or 
Fraser for Archer. A photographic facsimile of Mar- 
lowe’s signature gave Mr. Hotson proof that later 
writers had misread the Elizabethan handwriting. 
Frezer or Frysar looked like Archer. Before he left 
the British Museum, Mr. Hotson read many books 
written about Marlowe by Elizabethans. In ‘The 
Golden Grove’ by William Vaughan, published in 
1600, seven years after the death of Marlowe, there was 
the assertion that the murderer was “one Ingram.” A 
long search through legal documents, a story too de- 
tailed to tell here, led to the records of homicide in 
self-defence; and from there to pardons. Pardons are 
listed under Letters Patent. ‘The Letters Patent for 
1593, the year of Marlowe’s death, revealed that ‘““The 
Queen 28th day of June granted pardon to Ingram 
ffrisar for homicide in self defence.’’ 

‘This statement was made in the Index to the Letters 
Patent. ‘To find the actual full record, more patient 
reading of legal parchments, and some intuition, were 
required. Patent Roll number 1401 was the complete 
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account which verified all that had been discovered up 
to that point. Intuition suggested that the records of 
Kent might help further, for Marlowe’s parish church 
at Deptford is in that county. The proof was com- 
plete. ‘The Miscellany of the Chancery for Kent con- 
tained the report of the Coroner’s inquest which “had 
been copied word for word into the pardon.” 

Mr. Hotson was then able to state that Ingram Friser 
killed Christopher Marlowe on Wednesday, May g0, 
1593; that an inquest had been held Friday, June 1, 
1593; that the Coroner had sent the record of the in- 
quest into Chancery, in obedience to a writ of June 15; 
and that Ingram Frizer had been pardoned Thursday, 
June 28, 1593. 

The Death of Christopher Marlowe has been cited 
to stimulate rather than to discourage. For term 
papers, it should be noted, there is a more reasonable 
standard. One should expect to write a paper that is 
a completely original phrasing of the ideas gathered 
from his reading. Of course, there are many students 
who do not distinguish between the long paper and 
other types of essays that they write during the term. 
Some students treat the research paper as though it 
were a personal essay, or an exposition which they 
might have written after observing a political meeting. 
Others think of it as a series of book reviews. What 
has been said already about the research paper enables 
us to define its purpose. It is the piecing together of 
information gathered from many sources about a prob- 
lem which is discussed, explained, upheld, or refuted 
in these sources. Light on the problem may be found 
in books or in parts of books and articles. 
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Books, magazines, and newspapers are the sources 
oftenest used by undergraduates, but valuable material 
may be found in letters, diaries, documents, inscrip- 
tions, and many other byways which the problem will 
suggest. Although we are concerned here with liter- 
ary research, we should not forget that historians, 
chemists, biologists, psychologists, economists, teachers, 
doctors, artists, engineers, in fact those engaged in any 
profession, may be interested in extending the bound- 
aries of knowledge through research. ‘The sources 
and tools of research are as varied as the activities; and 
they are interrelated. A chemist might find it neces- 
sary to do geological exploration to complete his in- 
vestigation. An economist employs the historical 
background for the exploration of the evolution of 
coinage and currency. Frequently literary research is 
enriched by other fields. ‘The archaeological dis- 
coveries of Schliemann increased our understanding of 
Greek literature. Professor Lowes needed the aid of 
books of geography to write The Road to Xanadu. 
‘These books made it possible for him to show how 
Coleridge had incorporated in his poetry definite 
words, phrases, sentences, and ideas from books of 
travel and exploration. The X ray is used on paint- 
ings to discover suspected changes. Handwriting ex- 
perts have detected forgeries in signatures and in man- 
uscript, which have changed our opinions about the 
authorship of works. ‘The famous case of Thomas 
Chatterton’s Rowley Poems is an illustration of how 
forgeries have been exposed. We could go on to cite 
many more examples of this method of research. The 
important fact to remember is that the kinds of re- 
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search are becoming increasingly related to one an- 
other, and offer fascinating possibilities to students 


whose first researches may be based mainly upon what 


they discover in newspapers, magazines, and books. 


USE OF THE LIBRARY 


Before he begins to collect information for the re- 
search paper, a student must learn how to use the 
library. Familiarity with the resources of a small li- 
brary, rather than a haphazard notion of what is con- 
tained in a great one, helps students to write good 
papers. For a detailed discussion of what to look for 
in the library, students should read some of the books 
on that subject. Bibliography and Methods of Eng- 
lish Literary History by ‘Tom Peete Cross will indicate 
a large body of standard and reference works on Eng- 
lish literature from which students may get ideas of 
what they need to make up a bibliography. Another 
book of the same sort is A Bibliographical Manual for 
Students of the Language and Literature of England 
and the United States by John Webster Spargo. 

Beginners, however, have more elementary things 
to learn about the library. A helpful discussion of 
what to look for in a library is given in a book by 
Carter Alexander. He wrote How to Locate Educa- 
tional Information and Data for persons who intend to 
do research in education. But it is useful to all, par- 
ticularly for beginners, because it considers in great 
detail the full use of the library. Students who wish 
to make their college years productive will read books 
of this sort early in the first year. We shall give a brief 
view of what to look for in the library. 
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The first tool which students must learn how to use 
is the card catalogue. Books are listed alphabetically 
under the names of authors, titles, and sometimes sub- 
jects. If the library lists books under subject head- 
ings, students can save much time. For a short paper 
these subject headings often yield a good first bibliog- 
raphy. But it is well to take hints one finds in the 
subject headings for further search under titles and 
authors. ‘The careful worker checks all references in 
the card catalogue for authors, subjects, and titles. 

To use the card catalogue of a particular library it 
is necessary to know the meanings of the abbreviations 
in that catalogue. Not all libraries use the same ab- 
breviations, though a standard list is becoming general 
in this country. Not all students recognize that the 
card in the catalogue reproduces the title page of the 
book for which it stands. Hence it is necessary to 
have a correct title if one is relying only on the card 
catalogue. When one does not have the correct title, 
it is still possible to locate a book through the author 
or the subject. ‘To save time, students should learn to 
copy out the cards of the catalogue on similar cards 
which they can place in their own files in alphabetical 
order and under convenient divisions which occur to 
them. 


REFERENCE WORKS 


The next step is to learn which reference works are 
in the college library. The correct use of some of 
these will give clues to the books needed for making a 
bibliography. ‘There is a vast number of such refer- 
ence works, which include dictionaries, general and 
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special encyclopedias, yearbooks, and many others 
which are described in the volumes of ‘Mr. Cross and 
Mr. Spargo. Miss Isadore G. Mudge has compiled an 
even more comprehensive list in her Guide to Refer- 
ence Books. 

Dictionaries are primary reference works. Unless 
students can define terms accurately, they are sure to 
go astray. A student who plans to write on “Verbal 

. Humor in Plays of Wilde and Sheridan” will have to 
know the definitions of various types of humor before 
he attempts to discover illustrations. A dictionary 
will make clear the meaning, for example, of epigram, 
paradox, double entendre, and other devices used by 
the writer of comedy. 

College libraries have dictionaries by American and 
British scholars. Opinions about which are the best 
dictionaries cannot be determined easily. Probably 
the most sensible plan is to consult several dictionaries, 
English and American. In many college libraries 
there are copies of the New Century Dictionary, Funk 
and Wagnall’s Standard Dictionary, and Webster’s 
New International Dictionary, all unabridged Amer- 
ican dictionaries. Many will have the great English 
dictionary, Murray’s New English Dictionary, popu- 
larly known as the Oxford Dictionary. 

There will be times when a student finds it necessary 
to consult dictionaries of special purpose. ‘There are 
fascinating dictionaries of etymology, pronunciation 
(both American and British), idioms, usage, slang, 
proper names, provincialisms. College libraries often 
have the Dictionary of Modern American Usage, edited 
by W. A. Craigie, and Skeat’s Etymological Dictionary 
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of the English Language. ‘To find out if there is a dic- 
tionary for a special purpose not mentioned here, a 
student need only look up the subject of dictionaries 
in the three guides to bibliography previously men- 
tioned. 

General encyclopedias and bibliographical encyclo- 
pedias are excellent sources for assembling preliminary 
information about a subject. For short papers the 
student may get fairly complete bibliographies from 
those appended to articles in encyclopedias. “The 
bibliographies in the Cambridge History of English 
Literature and the Cambridge History of American 
Literature are excellent. ‘Fhe Dictionary of National 
Biography with its supplement is the recognized source 
for information about British authors. Although 
there are Americans listed in the British volumes, we 
now have our own Dictionary of American Biography. 
Likewise, there are two good British and American 
encyclopedias: the Encyclopedia Britannica (the 14th 
edition, published in 1929, is the most useful, accord- 
ing to Mudge); and the Encyclopedia Americana. 
For students of literature the New International En- 
cyclopedia is less valuable than the Americana and the 
Britannica, but it does supplement them. Once again 
it should be noted that there are many more encyclo- 
pedias, some of them technical or specialized, and 
many in foreign languages. 

Most students are familiar with Who’s Who and 
Who’s Who in America. ‘The British series goes back 
to the middle of the nineteenth century. Such books 
give needed facts and may furnish clues to a research 
problem. ‘Two books less well known are Living Au- 
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thors,and Authors Today and Yesterday. ‘Then there 
are the specialized Who’s Who books: Who’s Who in 
American Education, Who’s Who Among the Clergy, 
Who’s Who in New York, and many others. 
Magazines and newspapers are often rich sources for 
a research paper. ‘The following are recommended, 
though the publication of some has been discontinued: 


AMERICAN BRITISH 
New York Times Book Re- The Times Literary 
view Supplement 


New York Herald Tribune 
Books 

The Nation 

The New Republic 

Hound and Horn 

Atlantic Monthly 

Yale Review 


The Edinburgh Review 

Blackwood’s Magazine 

The Quarterly Review 

Manchester Guardian 
Weekly 

New Statesman and Nation 

The Criterion 


The Virginia Quarterly Scrutiny 
The Southern Review 
Sewanee Review 
American Literature 
Kenyon Review 
INDEXES 


For some problems a much longer list will be re- 
quired. With the aid of the various periodical in- 
dexes it is relatively easy to find needed articles listed 
under authors, titles, and multiple subject headings. 
For newspapers we have an Index for the London 
Times, 1906-34, and an unofficial index for the same 
paper, Palmer’s Index to the Times, 1790-1934. 
There is an Index for the New York Daily Tribune, 
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1875-1906. The New York Times has been indexed 
since: 1919. 

In order to write his Annals of the New York Stage, 
Professor G. C. D. Odell had to read through the early 
American newspapers to find reviews for which there 
are no indexes. Students writing a paper on a recent 
movement, ““The Drama of Social Criticism,” for ex- 
ample, will find that the newspaper indexes save time 
in collecting references. 

The two most important magazine indexes are 
Poole’s Index and the Readers’ Guide. Mudge gives 
1802-1906 as the dates of publication for Poole’s. 
The Readers’ Guide has been published since 1900. 
Poole’s has the great advantage of indexing over one 
hundred years of periodical literature; but it lists sub- 
jects only, whereas the Readers’ Guide lists authors, 
titles, and subjects. The Guide is published in 
monthly, annual, and finally in permanent volumes. 

The Annual Literary Index which was published 
between 1893-1905, is an author index, and thus com- 
plements part of the work of Poole. ‘The Annual Li- 
brary Index, 1905-10, lists authors, titles, and subjects 
in one alphabetical arrangement. ‘To fill in gaps stu- 
dents may consult the Cumulative Index (later ab- 
sorbed in the Readers’ Guide), published 1896-1903; 
the International Index to Periodicals, 1907 through 
the present; and others to be found in Mudge. 

A student who waits to begin his paper until three 
or four weeks before it is due is not going to enjoy the 
process of writing. Actually the process should be 
entertaining as well as informing. But even this brief 
survey of the tools of the library may indicate more 
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work than beginners like. However, it may be said 
again that for the average paper only’a part of this 
labor will be needed and that for a long piece of re- 
search much more will be required. A student who 
would like to enjoy writing a term paper should be- 
gin to work early in the term. 


CHOOSING A SUBJECT 


If a student has mastered the technique of using the 
library, he is prepared to choose a subject and to in- 
vestigate it. “The very best place in which to look for 
a subject is the library itself. All reading that one 
does gives ideas. The habit of keeping a notebook at 
one’s side while reading will save ideas that vanish 
when we do not put them down. Wonderment about 
the nautical knowledge Coleridge showed in The Rime 
of the Ancient Mariner was responsible, in part, for 
the investigation which led John Livingston Lowes to 
write his famous study, The Road to Xanadu. Ber- 
nard Shaw’s acknowledgment of his debt to Ibsen in 
The Quintessence of [bsenism and in various prefaces 
to his plays might lead a student to write a book on the 
subject. ‘To write a paper of only fifteen hundred 
words, a student would have to choose some part of the 
influence of Ibsen upon Shaw. Some phase of the 
parent-child relationship might, for example, be 
chosen. . 

When he has a hint for a subject, a student should 
begin to read at once in the reference works. Such 
reading will enable him to discover suitable limits for 
a short paper and to make a tentative bibliography. 

Research involves more reading than one will use 
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for the completed paper. Nonetheless, the only way 
to discover what one needs is to gather from the hints 
in the reference works all books and articles that ap- 
pear to have a bearing upon the subject chosen. ‘The 
first books and articles chosen should lead a student to 
more sources. Faced with the task of finding the 
necessary information in numbers of books, even if the 
problem is not a complicated one, a student must learn 
the technique of skimming. Rapid reading allows one 
to mark, either directly in books one owns or with slips 
in borrowed books, those parts of books that are to be 
read carefully later, to be commented on, and to be 
quoted. Most writers on research urge a student to 
make no notes until he has skimmed a book. 


NOTE TAKING 


As soon as a student begins to make notes about 
ideas he finds in the books he has collected, he must 
arrange some system of classification. He can experi- 
ment until he finds the most efficient system. A cer- 
tain world-famous medieval historian at Cambridge 
University used odd scraps of paper. He tied little 
bundles of his notes together by skewering them and 
suspended them by strings from nails fixed around the 
walls of his study! The usual method, however, is a 
combination of the box file, with 3 by 5 or larger cards, 
and a loose-leaf notebook in which one can insert type- 
written sheets freely. The notebook and the cards 
should be arranged alphabetically. Then some out- 
line of the subject must be decided upon, or the con- 
fusion in the card box will be great. The first classi- 
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fication of topics in the card box probably will not be 
the final one; but it will help to make the final one. 

If one is reading in the library, the notebook will be 
more useful than cards. Cards, even large ones, some- 
times do not have enough space for the kind of note it 
is wise to make, or the long quotation that is needed. 
It is an excellent review of the notes one has made in 
the library, to type on cards at home the notes from the 
loose-leaf book. When the notes will not fit on one 
card, two or more cards should be used, rather than 
both sides of a card. 

What sort of information goes on these cards? First 
of all, every quotation that is to be used, copied with 
great care so that no misquotation will occur. Quo- 
tations written on these cards should also have the page 
of the book, the chapter, the title of the book, the au- 
thor, the publisher, and the date of publication. In 
the last draft, many quotations will not be used; but 
those that appear should be quoted accurately and 
acknowledged completely. Acknowledgment must 
also be made for ideas which are paraphrased, such as 
notes which are condensations or paraphrases of ideas 
found in a particular section of a book. Private reflec- 
tions of the student, even whimsical ideas, have found 
their way into the little card boxes, sometimes to 
emerge as grave thoughts. Whatever a student may 
see fit to put on his cards, the controlling purpose 
should be to gather material which has some bearing on 
topics classified in the card box. 

It is good practice to put in the box colored index 
cards which have tabs projecting above the others. On 
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these tabs topical divisions of the subject may be writ- 
ten. If these index cards are arranged so that some 
come at the left and some at the right in a zigzag, it 
will be easier to see how one’s topical classification is 
serving the purpose. 

Reading through all the cards in the box at the end 
of a week’s collecting will help in many ways. Modif- 
cations of the tentative classifications will be one of the 
results of such reading. Cards which at first appeared 
to have direct bearing on the main subject, or on one 
of the topics, but which seem later to be irrelevant, will 
be taken out. ‘They should not be discarded. Others 
will take their places, and some of these later ones too 
will be taken out. A separate box for these will some- 
times save a student an extra trip to the library, for it 
is possible that a student may want part of the infor- 
mation he has weeded out during one of his reclassifi- 
cations. ‘The cards weeded out can serve for expan- 
sion of the subject if a more ambitious treatment is 
planned for the future. Sometimes they suggest com- 
pletely different subjects for later investigation. 

The readings in reference books, the bibliographies 
made and revised, the card boxes kept in the ways de- 
scribed, will help to give form and direction to a prob- 
lem in research from the beginning. But a student 
should be careful not to have any fixed plan which 
determines his conclusions too early. An open mind 
is the best guarantee that the paper will be a sound 
one and that the research involved will give pleasure 
to the investigator and his readers. ‘The next impor- 
tant step in planning comes in making the outline. 
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PREPARING THE OUTLINE 


A guide is an invaluable adjunct in the taking of any 
journey. How many tourists who contemplate a drive 
through New England or the southern states pore over 
the maps of those regions to stake out the direction in 
which they shall travel, the ground to be covered in the 
time at their command! Shall they keep to mountain- 
ous districts famed for scenic beauty, for possible views 
of valley and plain, or to a shore route through fishing 
villages with glimpses of a rock-bound coast and surg- 
ing sea? In either case an itinerary is indispensable 
if one’s objective is to be carried out. Some kind of 
plan is no less necessary in charting an intellectual ex- 
cursion. Perhaps a student has been intrigued by the 
social ideals in Ruskin’s writings as pointed out by 
Bernard Shaw in The Intelligent Woman’s Guide to 
Socialism and Capitalism and has wanted to find out 
more for himself. But up to the present time he has 
possibly known little or nothing about Ruskin. ‘The 
adventure in the library may have led to the Diction- 
ary of National Biography, where one may read that 
Ruskin’s views on society were not fully developed 
until 1860 with the publication of Unto This Last, 
although he had already been writing for seventeen 
years on art. A study then might clearly have com- 
menced with this collection of essays. If the mini- 
mum number of words in the paper is to be fifteen 
hundred, there is obvious need of limiting oneself to 
some definite aspect of his social philosophy. His 
attitude toward wealth or toward labor might, for 
instance, have been considered; and in either case 
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questions would probably have arisen while reading. 
Was his concern for the wealth of the nation based 
on ethical or mercenary motives? Was his interest 
chiefly in the production or distribution of goods? 
Was his treatment of labor problems mainly theo- 
retical or personal? Under what headings might 
either phase of his social economics be presented? 
Such a mental procedure must have entered somewhat 
into the choice of a subject with a controlling purpose 
and into the taking of notes on relevant points; hence 
the initial process in the making of a plan begins very 
early. ‘The actual organization of material thus ac- 
quired that conforms in selection and arrangement of 
topics to a unified and coherent plan, can clearly not 
be completed until full information has been gained 
on the aspect of the subject to be treated. 

A theme sentence, which may or may not appear in 
the finished paper, is an invaluable guide in showing 
the controlling purpose, which should be supported 
by every main topic and each sub-topic in an outline. 
Irrelevant facts or ideas are certainly as undesirable in 
an expository paper as in a short story that conforms 
to artistic principles through its unity of impression. 

Let us suppose a student has been investigating Rus- 
kin’s social ideals as communicated to his contempo- 
raries. ‘Che reading involved would undoubtedly in- 
clude the three essays “Work,” “Traffic,” and “The 
Future of England” in The Crown of Wild Olive; 
“The Roots of Honor,” “The Veins of Wealth,” and 
“Ad Valorem” from Unto This Last; all of Time and 
Tide; and much if not all of Fors Clavigera, his per- 
sonal letters to manual laborers, who were also think- 
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ing men. A basic note which would be found in 
Ruskin’s social criticism might be phrased like this: 
Ruskin was deeply concerned at the mammonism of 
his age. 

Now if careful notes have been taken of the reading 
with summaries of ideas in the student’s own words 
and here and there an exact quotation to support a 
given topic, cards can usually be shuffled and rear- 
ranged until four or five distinct divisions of thought 
emerge. ‘The evils of mammonism or the “gospel of 
getting on,” which Ruskin is constantly reiterating, 
may catch the eye first. In Fors Clavigera the effect 
of the lure of money on character is emphasized again 
and again. In the sixth volume it is declared that peo- 
ple whose main ambition is to accumulate property 
hate rather than fear God.? And if one knows that 
Ruskin’s earliest reading was the Bible and remem- 
bers the frequent references there to the perilous spir- 
itual state of him who sets his heart upon riches, one 
understands more clearly the development of Ruskin’s 
ideas. Again in the first volume of Fors Clavigera, he 
denounces capitalists as thieves. Because this is a 
statement that needs careful examination, it has pos- 
sibly been quoted that further deliberation may be 
given to it. 


And the guilty thieves of Europe, the real sources of all 
deadly war in it, are the Capitalists—that is to say, people 
who live by percentages or the labour of others; instead of 
by fair wages of their own. ... They have kept him 
[the workman] poor, ignorant, and sinful, that they might, 


2 Fors Clavigera, Vol. 6, 1876, London, Letter LXII, “Dogs of the 
Lord,” p. 47. 
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without his knowledge, gather for themselves the produce 
of his toil.* 


Another citation from Time and Tide indicates that 
speculators or money seekers make profit out of society 
and help no one.* ““Britannia of the Market,” Ruskin 
specifies in ‘“Traffic,” is not the goddess of everybody's 
getting on, but only of somebody’s getting on. He 
notes further the typical, prosperous English gentle- 
men and the thousand overworked, underpaid mill 
hands in his neighborhood.’ 

The effect of such mammonism on all of society, 
Ruskin points out, is as evident as upon the individ- 
uals who make up society. How much money, for in- 
stance, is spent by England on art in a single year as 
compared with the amount used for the army and navy 
to protect the nation’s capitalists? A citation from 
Time and Tide, which would impress most readers, 
will give the figures: £164,000 for art as against £14,- 
752,200 for the army and {10,268,215 for the navy.° 
Blindness to beauty as a result of preoccupation with 
money-getting makes London a “rattling, growling, 
smoking, stinking city,” Ruskin says in his essay 
“Work” from The Crown of Wild Olive;* and ab- 
sorption in “gold-growing,” he tells laboring men in 
Fors Clavigera, makes Glasgow with its dirt and smoke 
almost impossible to live in.* The frontispiece of the 

3 Ibid., Vol. 1, 1871, Letter VU, p. 17. 

4 Complete Works of John Ruskin, Ed. by Cook and Wedderburn, Lon- 
don, 1905, Vol. 17, Time and Tide by Weare and Tyne, Letter XIX, p. 
Va tha) Vol. 18, The Crown of Wild Olive, “Traffic,” p. 453. 
6 Op. cit., Vol. 17, Time and Tide, Letter II, pp. 330-1. 


7 Op. cit., Vol. 18, The Crown of Wild Olive, “Work,” p. 406. 
8 Fors Clavigera, Vol. 2, 1872, Letter XVI, p. 14. 
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third volume of Fors Clavigera shows a man with a 
bull’s head, representing the bestial nature engrafted 
on humanity, who is confined in a labyrinth built by 
Daedalus in legendary Greece. ‘This is a symbol, 
Ruskin tells us, of English architecture in his day— 
the result of mechanical, not imaginative, art.® 

The dulling of the aesthetic sense may not seem as 
great an injury to society as profiteering from the prod- 
ucts of labor. ‘To avoid this evil, Ruskin argues in 
The Crown of Wild Olive, we must have captains of 
industry who do not take all the profits, but those who, 
having brains to control production and wisdom to 
supervise conditions of labor, “‘take the least possible 
quantity of the nation’s work for themselves.”*° It 
is indeed ‘‘as much the character of Prudence as of 
Charity that She seeketh not her own,” he says in Vol- 
ume 3 of Fors Clavigera.** The captains of industry, 
he continues, in ‘““Che Roots of Honor” from Unto This 
Last, should follow the ethics of the captain of the ship, 
who is always last to leave a sinking vessel.’ 

If all the works noted have been investigated in this 
search for Ruskin’s ideas regarding the mammonism of 
his age, one will find his criticism of political economy 
as well as of industrialism. In showing the need of 
altruism in political economy, he indicates the false 
stand of those who, following the theory of laissez- 
faire, say that “‘to do the best for others is finally to do 
the best for ourselves.” ** ‘The practical results of the 

9 Ibid., Vol. 3, 1873, Letter XXVIII, p. 4. 
10 Op. cit., Vol. 18, “Traffic,” p. 454. 
11 Letter XXVIII, p. 2, 1873. 


12 Op. cit., Vol. 17, p. 42. 
13 Op. cit., Vol. 18, “Traffic,” p. 456. 
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theory of supply and demand he shows in Time and 
Tide in the tragic death of a laborer killed by over- 
work at thirty-nine and leaving his wife and children 
for society to take care of.* ‘The real science of politi- 
cal economy, Ruskin insists in “Ad Valorem,” teaches 
nations to seek what leads to life, not what leads to 
destruction.” Finally, in his discussion of wealth, is 
the constantly recurring idea that men and women, 
humanity in the aggregate, are the true wealth of a 
nation. ‘The veins of wealth, he writes in his essay by 
that title, are in man; * and in a succeeding portion of 
Unto This Last he affirms that there is “no wealth but 
lite. 2 

In discussing the future of England he sees the prob- 
able results of opposing attitudes toward wealth either 
as increasing pauperism and a dangerous struggle in 
society between rich and poor” or as the achieving of an 
ideal city which might be the “centre of the learning, 
arts, courtesies, and felicities of the world.’?® In the 
first instance he sees nothing but the degeneration of 
mankind; in the second an identification of wealth 
with the commonwealth and the progress of society to 
what idealists of the time called the Civitas Dei or city 
of God upon earth. 

How may such material be put into outline form to 
be used as a guide in the actual writing of the paper? 
The technicalities of the answer may seem too me- 


14 Op. cit., Vol. 17, Letter XIX, p. 411. 

15 Ibid., Unto This Last, p. 105. 

16 [bid., p. 55. 

17 [bid., “Ad Valorem,” p. 105. 

18 Op. cit., Vol. 18, The Crown of Wild Olive, “The Future of Eng- 
land,” p. 494. 

19 Ibid., p. 513. 
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chanical to be inspiring. But we may console our- 
selves with the fact that all maps and charts are made 
by rule; otherwise we should not consider them relia- 
ble. ‘The procedure here in making an outline again 
calls mainly for clear thinking with care as to proper 
divisions and subdivisions and observance of parallel 
structure whether main divisions are in sentence or 
topic form or subdivisions are given in single words, 
phrases, clauses, or complete sentences. A brief out- 
line for the study suggested may then appear as fol- 
lows: 


RUSKIN’S MESSAGE ON THE MAMMONISM 
OF HIS AGE 


I. Introduction: Ruskin’s deep concern at the 
mammonism of his age 


II. The evils of the “gospel of getting on” 


A. Effect upon individuals 
1. Irreligion of capitalists 
2. Dishonesty of capitalists 
3. Protection of prosperous few 
4. Poverty of laborers 
B. Effect upon society 
1. Blindness to beauty 
2. Desired increase of army and navy 
3. Ugly results of industrialism 


III. The need of “captains of industry” 


A. Who are not profiteers 
B. Who share with the laborers 


C. Who feel a responsibility for the welfare of 
their workers 
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IV. The need of altruism in political economy 


A. Evils of the theory of laissez-faire 

B. Evils of the theory of supply and demand 
C. Value of political economy as a science 
D. Meaning of wealth 


V. Probable results of opposing attitudes toward 
wealth 


A. Mercenary spirit 
1. Struggle of society 
2. Degeneration of man 


B. Idealistic spirit 
1. Identification of wealth with the common- 
wealth ; 
2. Progress of society 


VI. Conclusion: Mammonism called by Ruskin the 
greatest curse of his age 


We have discussed the maintenance of unity in an 
outline by observing carefully the relation of all main 
and subtopics to the theme sentence. A brief glance 
at the plan before us would indicate that no superflu- 
ous material is included. Does the outline conform as 
definitely to the principles of coherence? <A very good 
way of determining whether the procedure follows a 
logical order is to try making transitional sentences that 
will make clear the relationships between the main 
divisions of the paper. Let us look then at the first 
division of the outline: the evils of the “gospel of get- 
ting on.” How may we lead our readers from the 
second subdivision here to the second main topic: the 
need of leaders in industry? Is there a gap in the pro- 
cedure of thought which is a little difficult to bridge? 
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Perhaps reversing the order of two of the subdivisions 
under IT will help remedy the situation: 


A. Effect upon society 


1. Blindness to Beauty 
2.. Desired increase of army and navy 
3. Ugly results of industrialism 


B. Effect upon individuals 


1. Irreligion of capitalists 

2. Dishonesty of capitalists 

3. Protection of prosperous few 
4. Poverty of laborers 


Now the sense of direction leading from the miser- 
able condition of mill hands to the desirability of 
having “‘captains of industry” becomes clearer. How, 
we may ask ourselves or our readers, with such injustice 
in the distribution of wealth, did Ruskin think the 
needs of society might be more equitably supplied? 
And we find him indicating the importance of wise 
and unselfish leaders in industry. A transitional sen- 
tence from the second main division to the third helps 
us again to see that there is a logical relation. It might 
be expressed like this: “Ruskin felt such changes in 
industry to be possible if political economists of the 
time would lend their influence in establishing a more 
altruistic theory of production than laissez-faire.” A 
transition to the final topic, following in general the 
relation of cause and effect, would seem to indicate 
here also a clear sequence of thought. “With his eyes 
on contemporary tendencies,” the student might write, 
“Ruskin hoped for a change in ideals that would lead 
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not to the degeneration but to the perfection of 
society.” 

Once more we need to review the outline to see if 
the most significant material has been given the most 
important place or if emphasis has been indicated by a 
corresponding detail of treatment. First come the 
evils in society which Ruskin cited as concurrent with 
rampant mammonism; these are emphasized both by 
the position allotted and the space given to the presen- 
tation. "The remedies which logically follow lead to 
the prospect for the future of society—a topic which to 
an idealist would be of great moment and is thus given 
weight by being placed last in the essay. “The serious- 
ness to Ruskin of the whole question of money-seeking, 
which was indicated in the introductory topic, is now 
reiterated in the conclusion of the outline, and the 
plan is complete. 


WRITING THE LONG PAPER 


In the actual writing of the paper special care is 
needed in composing introduction and conclusion, for 
unless one is skilful both may be faulty, may be irrele- 
vant or stereotyped. A desire to capture attention at 
once may lead to the introduction of extraneous mate- 
rial; and too much recapitulation at the end may im- 
press the reader unfavorably as mechanical rather than: 
emphatic. [he importance of indicating at the outset, 
however, the purpose of the paper—what the writer 
intends to do—is apparent. It is essential then in the 
paragraphs which follow to carry out this aim. A 
forceful ending usually clinches the points that have 
been made and leaves the reader satisfied as to the suc- 
cess of the undertaking. 
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In the body of the paper special care must be taken 
in the use of borrowed material. Whatever the sub- 
ject of research, facts taken from any sources should 
be accredited. ‘The phrasing of an author in pre- 
senting such facts or ideas is private property, and 
if, as is not frequently required, the exact wording 
seems desirable, quotation marks must be used. No 
one would deliberately lay himself open to the charge 
of plagiarism. In a paper of fifteen hundred or more 
words, however, the number of quotations should ob- 
viously be limited. ‘The material should be so thor- 
oughly digested, so familiar to the writer, possibly 
through conversation with an interested friend, that 
several different ways of presenting it might suggest 
themselves during the process of composition. 

With the outline as a guide the paragraphs making 
up the main divisions of the paper should be written 
with the same regard for unity and coherence observed 
in the general plan. ‘The topic, whether or not stated, 
will be evident; its development will depend somewhat 
upon its nature and relation to other topics, but what- 
ever method is used, each paragraph should add con- 
secutive support to the expository theme. ‘Transitions 
between paragraphs are often as necessary as transitions 
between the main divisions of the essay. 

Sentences within the framework of the paragraph 
must again show a sense of direction, a progression of 
ideas. Emphasis on key words by position will aid in 
showing a clear sequence of thought in a succession of 
sentences. Varied structure will help to avoid monot- 
ony, and will also make for an easy and forceful style. 

Discrimination in the choice of vocabulary, particu- 
larly of connectives, is certainly one of the requirements 
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for intelligent communication. One’s purpose may 
demand a native word rather than one of foreign origin 
or vice versa. ‘The connotative or denotative value of 
words must be understood to impart the meaning de- 
sired. On the whole, the student will do well to avoid 
the trite word and also the general or abstract where 
the concrete will serve better, always remembering that 
wordiness weakens one’s effect and that one word is 
usually preferable to two. It is mainly, however, by 
the natural use of standard English that he may hope 
to attain what may well be the objective in all exposi- 
tory writing—clarity and simplicity of style. 


FOOTNOTES AND BIBLIOGRAPHY 


‘Two matters of technique should be considered be- 
fore we conclude: footnotes and bibliography, which 
enable the reader to verify the conclusions of a paper. 

The footnote enables one to check the accuracy of 
statements as they are made. ‘The page references in 
the footnotes are not merely an acknowledgement of 
the writer’s debt to a particular book or article for an 
idea or a direct quotation, but of his readiness to stand 
behind that idea. ‘The footnote is sometimes our cita- 
tion of authority for a statement which our training or 
experience would not allow us to make. Suppose, for 
example, in a paper on “Bernard Shaw’s Ideas on Mar- 
riage and the Artist,” a student asserts that “Shaw be- 
lieves that the true creative artist would sacrifice his 
mother, his wife, and his children in order that he 
might write a great poem or paint a great picture.” ”° 


20 See Shaw, Bernard, Nine Plays (Epistle Dedicatory to Man and Super- 
man), p. 499. New York: Dodd, Mead & Company, 1935. 
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Such a statement would require support which would 
be furnished in a footnote like the one provided. 

A bibliography which is a complete list of sources 
should be appended to the paper. If the bibliography 
is a long one, it is convenient to list books, magazines, 
documents, and newspapers separately. But the list- 
ing is alphabetical, whether in one division or in sev- 
eral. Practice differs about the form in which each 
item in the bibliography is put, but the information 
should include: (1) name of the author, (2) title of the 
book, (3) city in which published, (4) name of the 
publisher, (5) year of publication. ‘The following is 
an illustration: 


Tindall, William York, D. H. Lawrence and Susan His 
Cow. New York: Columbia University Press, 1939. 


For magazines the information should include: (1) 
name of the author, (2) title of article, (3) name of mag- 
azine, (4) date of issue, (5) volume of magazine, (6) 
number of magazine, (7) pages on which the article 
appears. ‘The following will illustrate this practice: 


Volkenning, Henry T., “Tom Wolfe: Penance No 
More,’ The Virginia Quarterly Review, Spring, 1939, 
Vol. 15, No. 2, pp. 196-215. 


An attempt has been made to indicate the necessary 
technique in writing a research paper; it is to be hoped 
that the process will be a pleasure and not a burden. 
If he looks upon himself as a sort of literary Sherlock 
Holmes, the student will bring zest to what should be 
regarded as a challenge to his ingenuity. 


APPENDICES 


A. STUDENT APPROACH TO LITERARY TYPES 
B. REFERENCE List oF TITLES IN TEXT 
C. EXERCISES IN "TECHNIQUE 


ia. 


STUDENT APPROACH TO LITERARY 
TYPES 


THE ESSAY 


In reading the essay does an active or passive mind bring 
more reflection or pleasure? Should you expect an essay- 
ist merely to entertain or to stimulate your thinking? 
How may you make sure that you have grasped his leading 
ideas? These are some of the questions that might be 
considered in approaching the essay. Perhaps you might 
understand an essayist better by comparing him with 
another writing on the same subject from a different point 
of view; or you might get a clearer insight into an author’s 
character by seeing him through the eyes of two writers 
who do not agree in their opinions of him. A few sugges- 
tions for study may help you to evaluate in an expository 
theme some of the essays to which you have been attracted. 

1. Try writing a précis of 300 words in which you feel 
that you have included all of importance that the author 
has said. Making a paragraph outline first and observing 
how the paragraph topics may be arranged under several 
headings might help in the analysis of the essay. Or you 
may like to find the main divisions first and observe how 
they are supported by groups of paragraphs. 

2. When you have completed a 300-word précis with 
which you are satisfied, try condensing it to 50 words, this 

ASS, 
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time confining your summary to the author’s leading ideas. 

3. Study essayists of similar tastes: men like Addison 
and Steele, Lamb and Hazlitt, Emerson and Thoreau. By 
discovering what interests they may have shared, are you 
better able to understand their personalities? 

4. Can you determine why Lowell and Stevenson dis- 
liked or disapproved of Thoreau? After reading Emerson 
on Thoreau do you understand any more clearly the first 
two points of view? Does Emerson overlook any of 
Thoreau’s faults? Study Goldsmith in a similar fashion 
through the eyes of Macaulay and of Thackeray; Coleridge 
through Pater and Hazlitt; or Pope from the point of view 
of Strachey and Chesterton. 

5. Could you write of your adventures in your own 
city with something of the feeling Lamb had for London: 
of glamorous places in the city; of bargains in old books or 
art treasures? 

6. Try writing of books to a friend with the zest shown 
by Lady Mary Wortley Montagu in writing to her daugh- 
ter. Imagine yourself in a lonely spot and receiving from 
New York three novels among the best sellers of the season. 

7. Have you had experiences at camp suggested by 
Thoreau’s records of his journeyings into the Maine woods, 
to Cape Cod, or along the Merrimac? 

8. Does Newman’s criticism of college training in his 
day apply to the present system of education? If so, what 
improvement could you suggest? 

g. Is our present economic system conducive to the 
selfish piling up of money as in Ruskin’s time? Are our 
millionaires blind to the benefits of art, music, and all that 
is associated with culture? If you see any improvement 
since Ruskin’s time, try to account for it. Ifyou feel there 
is still much injustice, stupidity, and selfishness among 
leaders in society to-day, outline what you think is needed 
in the way of greater or more equal opportunities. 

10. Study Swift’s essays for the use of irony. Note the 
effectiveness with which he employs it in different situa- 
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tions. How does the repeated use of it throw light on his 
own personality or character? 


POETRY 


We talk and write about poetry to share some of our 
enjoyment of it with others. Through this process we in- 
crease our understanding of any of the arts. Moreover, it 
is the belief of some critics that until we have shared the 
ideas, emotions, and music we have found in a poem, we 
do not really discover much it has to communicate to us, 
By discussing the meaning of a poem with another person 
who has read it, we may verify our interpretation. When 
a group of students write about a poem, they learn from 
the discussion of their papers in class where their observa- 
tion was acute and where it could have been improved. 

The more interested we become in poetry the more 
likely we are to find our own ways of discussing it. Some 
will become interested in tracing the genesis of a particular 
poem, as Professor Lowes did. Others will be interested 
in historical and philological backgrounds. Still others 
with aesthetic interests may wish to relate poetry to the 
other arts. <A gifted few will become poets. 

Until you have decided what your particular critical in- 
terests are, the following suggestions may help you to write 
about poetry: 

1. Take one of Shakespeare’s sonnets that you have 
read many times. Write a précis of this sonnet in 100 
words. You may be surprised that you do not find it easy 
to include in this limit the important ideas of the poem. 

2. Try to make two précis of a longer poem like “She 
Was a Phantom of Delight.” In the first précis include 
as many of the main ideas as possible in 150 words. Con- 
dense this précis to another of 50 words. 

Précis writing enables you to learn Sense or the plain 
meaning of poetry. Until you do understand the plain 
meaning, you cannot expect to grasp the other meanings. 
You may even find it a good practice to keep a notebook for 
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the précis you make of the principal poems assigned in a 
course. 

3. Analyze the ‘‘Elegy Written in a Country Church- 
yard” for Feeling and Tone. Cite specific phrases and 
lines from the poem to support your analysis. 

4. Contrast the Intention of ““The Rime of the Ancient 
Mariner” with that of “The Vision of Judgment” by 
Byron. 

5. It might make an interesting long paper for you to 
take a poem like In Memoriam or Paradise Lost and show 
how the Intention shifts in various sections. Modern 
scholars, for example, are interested in the changes Milton 
made in Intention between the early and the later parts of 
Paradise Lost. 

6. What is Wordsworth’s.picture of an ideal wife in 
“She Was a Phantom of Delight?” Do you believe mod- 
ern men and women hold the same standards for marriage 
that Wordsworth did? 

7. For a term paper you might like to read in transla- 
tion Boccaccio’s Il Filostrato to see how much you think 
Chaucer was influenced by it in the Troilus and Criseyde. 

8. Write an essay in which you contrast the fathers in 
“Michael” and in “Rugby.Chapel.” What similarities do 
you find despite the differences in educational and social 
position of the two men? What fundamental principles 
did they try to teach their sons? Which son was nearer in 
sympathy to his father? 

g. Read through “The Rape of the Lock” with the 
idea of writing two different studies. (a) First look for all 
the passages which describe fashionable life in the eight- 
eenth century. (b) Read the poem for examples of the 
mock heroic. Write an essay on Pope’s use of the mock 
heroic. 

10. Read Browning’s “Andrea del Sarto” as if it were a 
play. Remember that a dramatic monologue is a sort of 
play in which the chief character tells all that is happening, 
and gives the setting and the stage directions as well. 
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Write a plan of how you might expand this monologue 
into a regular one-act play. Take your characters, plot, 
ange and directions from the poem. 

. (a) Compare “The Bishop Orders His Tomb at St. 
Peron. Church” with “Andrea del Sarto” for dramatic 
effectiveness. (b) In which poem is the lyrical appeal 
more important? (c) How would you make a play out of 
“The Bishop’’? 

12. After you have read Longinus On the Sublime select 
for analysis ten or fifteen passages of poetry which illustrate 
the sublime as distinguished from the epigrammatic, di- 
dactic, and ideational qualities of literature.* 

13. Study ‘““The Bard” and the “Ode to a Nightingale”’ 
as examples of the ode. What are the differences in form? 
How does the subject matter of each entitle us to call them 
odes? Which poem do you consider more musical? 

14. What allusions from the Old Testament do you find 
in the religious poetry of Donne, or Blake? How does 
the New Testament influence Herrick or Crashaw? How 
do poets who write religious verse translate ordinary acts 
into religious symbols? 

15. Try to write a Shakespearean sonnet. Do not be 
alarmed if all your lines are not regular iambic pentameter. 
Probably the emphasis of certain words requires a change 
into trochaic measure for part of a line. Rewriting will 
improve lines which need correction. Regard this exer- 
cise as an attempt on your part to appreciate verse, and you 
may find that with a little practice you will like to write 
verse. You may discover that you have talent. 


THE DRAMA 


The student who wishes to record his impressions of 
dramas he has read or seen, or to relate them to his imme- 
diate problems, may find help in the following questions 
and suggestions: 


* This assignment was suggested by Dr. Veré Rubel of Hunter College. 
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1. What incidents in your daily life or in the lives of 
your family and friends might be woven into a dramatic 
scene or scenes? 

2. Does your observation of the world about you lead 
you to believe that character is perfected through suffer- 
ing? Or could you write feelingly against this argument? 

3. Do you see dramatic types all about you? Do you 
know a Mrs. Malaprop, a Tony Lumpkin, a managing 
mother, a Lydia Languish, a social climber, a Maurya, a 
Hamlet, a Bunbury, for instance? 

4. Can you take a scene from some standard tragedy and 
rewrite it in a familiar setting? 

5. Do you record (mentally or in notebooks) revealing 
bits of dialogue? 

6. Are you on the alert for humorous situations and 
dialogue? If so, do you analyze them? Does the humor 
arise from surprise, incongruity, paradox, the grotesque, 
the pun, the double meaning, etc.? 

7. A comparison of recent motion pictures with legiti- 
mate dramas may indicate that the themes of the screen are 
simply ‘“‘old wine in new bottles.” 

8. A comparison of the settings of stage plays with the 
same plays on the screen often indicates that the screen has 
the advantage over the stage. Or you may feel that the 
drama is sacrificed for the sake of pictorial effectiveness. 


THE SHORT STORY 


It is seldom difficult to induce those who have read a 
short story to tell us what it was about and why they liked 
or disliked it. Critical approaches to the short story, how- 
ever, demand more than the recording of favorable or un- 
favorable opinions. ‘The following are a few examples of . 
other approaches. 

1. Many of Katherine Mansfield’s stories are con- 
structed from little more than an incident. Some of her 
stories have no apparent plot. But the action, nonetheless, 
is very exciting. The sensitive reactions of characters to 
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one another are substituted for physical movement. Ex- 
amine several of her stories to see how seemingly trivial 
events are made tragic. “Miss Brill” would serve for such 
an analysis. Would you find many of Katherine Mans- 
field’s characters in the everyday world? 

2. Have you known girls as irresponsible about be- 
coming engaged and falling in and out of love as the girl 
in Ring Lardner’s story “I Can’t Breathe’’? 

3. Read consecutively about a dozen stories by O. 
Henry. Do you find the surprise ending interesting or 
real after reading this number? Write a different ending 
for one of the stories. Look through several issues of 
popular magazines for signs of O. Henry’s influence on the 
contemporary short story. Compare his use of slang with 
that of a number of contemporary writers. 

4. Do you think that the “hard boiled school” repre- 
sents with truth contemporary life? What similarity is 
there between the dialogue of Hemingway and that of 
Dorothy Parker? How did the World War create a read- 
ing public for such writers? Compare some of the dia- 
logue of Hemingway’s stories with that in T. S. Eliot’s 
The Waste Land. 

5. Somerset Maugham believes that the modern horror 
story has been little improved since Poe’s ‘““The Cask of 
Amontillado,” “The Pit and the Pendulum,” and “The 
Murders in the Rue Morgue.” Examine some of your 
favorite ‘shockers’ by contemporary writers to see if you 
think they show Poe’s influence. What makes Henry 
James’s ““The Turn of the Screw” more credible than an 
ordinary tale of supernatural events? 

6. Hawthorne, Thomas Hardy, and Mark Twain all 
have great interest in setting. What different kinds of 
setting does each like? Would some of Hardy’s stories be 
possible in a different setting? Could you make a story 
grow out of a setting with which you are very familiar? 

7. In the fairy tales you read as a child most of the 
characters were important people like kings and queens, 
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or they performed heroic and magic deeds. How much of 
the tradition of the noble and miraculous is found in the 
early short story? What has the modern story lost and 
what has it gained in making humble people the subject? 
What limitations can you find in “proletarian” fiction? 
Will Joe Pagano’s ‘“The Disinherited” have only a tempo- 
rary appeal? 

8. Is there a national flavor to the short story? If you 
did not know Kipling, Hardy, Twain, or Hemingway had 
written stories in which setting is not predominant, could 
you say that the story was English or American? Would it | 
be easier to detect a Russian story? Read some of Chekov 
and then reread Katherine Mansfield. Are there re- 
semblances? Differences? 

g. Is there a national humor in the short story? Read 
Mark Twain’s “Captain Stormfield’s Visit to Heaven” and 
“The Jumping Frog of Calaveras County.” Does the hu- 
mor of Kipling’s “An Error in the Fourth Dimension” seem 
very British to you? 

10. Can you find lyrical beauty in the short story? 
What does the writer sacrifice to give such beauty? What 
function does description perform in the story? Compare 
the use made of description by O. Henry, Stevenson, Henry 
James, Katherine Mansfield, and Thomas Wolfe. 


THE NOVEL 


The student who wishes to relate his reading of novels 
to his theme writing or to consider them in the light of 
present-day problems may find the following questions and 
suggestions a stimulus to his thinking: 

1. Compare the screen version of a novel with the 
novel itself and decide what has been gained or lost in the 
process of adaptation. 

2. Make a character analysis of a favorite hero or 
heroine in eighteenth-century fiction. After you know 
your characters thoroughly, let them engage in a corre- 
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spondence. (The epistolary style of Richardson or Smol- 
lett will be your cue.) 

3. Select a recent novel and write a comment on it 
which follows the pattern of Chapter 5—1.e., plot, sub- 
stance and setting, theme. 

4. What recent novels have you read that may be classi- 
fied as problem, proletarian, adventure, etc.? 

5. Explain how a knowledge of the architecture of 
novels may make reading them more significant. Illus- 
trate with specific novels. 

6. What novelists have offered you assistance in facing 
your own problems? Or which ones have perhaps given 
you a broader vision? 

7. Do you know persons involved in situations like 
those of the novels you are reading for this course? 

8. Are you more interested in the novel of incident or 
the novel of character? Defend your answer. 

g. A comparison of the women characters in one of 
Jane Austen’s and in one of Anthony Trollope’s novels, for 
example, might serve for a term paper. 

10. Consult E. M. Forster’s Aspects of the Novel (New 
York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1927) for the mean- 
ing of “round” and “‘flat” characters. Write a short paper 
illustrative of the idea. 
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(1758-1760); Preface to Shakespeare (1765); Letters 
(1731-1784) 
Lamb, Charles 
Specimens of English Dramatic Poets (1808); Imperfect 
Sympathies (Essays of Elia, 1823) 
Lewisohn, Ludwig 
The Critic and his Uses (The Creative Life, 1924) 
Lowell, James Russell 
Chaucer (Conversations on Some of the Old Poets, 
1844); Rousseau (1867) (Among My Books, 1870); 
Dante (1872), Wordsworth (1875) (Among My Books, 
Second Series, 1876); Democracy (1886) (Democracy 
and Other Addresses, 1887) 
TPucasa ti. V. 
The Open Road (1899); The Friendly Town (1905) 
Macaulay, Thomas Babington 
Oliver Goldsmith (Encyclopedia Britannica, 1856) 
Montagu, Lady Mary Wortley 
Letters (1709-1762) 
Montaigne, Michel 
Essays (1580-1588) (Translated by John Florio into 
English, 1603) 
More, Paul Elmer 
Shelburne Essays (1904-1921) 
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Overbury, Sir Thomas (co-author) 
Characters (1614) 

Pater, Walter 
Studies in the History of the Renaissance (1873); Ap- 
preciations (1889) 

Poe, Edgar Allan 
The Philosophy of Composition (Graham’s Magazine, 
1846); The Poetic Principle (Home Journal, Aug. 31, 
1850) 

Quiller-Couch, Sir Arthur 
The Art of Writing (1916) 

Raleigh, Sir Walter 
Life of Shakespeare (1907); Some Authors (1923); Style 
(1929) 

Repplier, Agnes 
Americans and Others (1912); Counter Currents (1916); 
Points of Friction (1920) 

Ruskin, John 
Unto This Last (1862) 

Santayana, George 
The Sense of Beauty (18096) 

Sherman, Stuart P. 
The Democracy of Mark Twain (On Contemporary 
Literature, 1917); Americans (1922) 

Sidney, Sir Philip 
The Defence of Poesie (1595) 

Sokolsky, George E. 
Our Stake in China (World’s Work, April, 1932); Folks 
Talk Economics (Atlantic Monthly, July, 1934); It Can 
Happen Here (Readers Digest, May, 1937) 

Smith, Sydney 
Contributions to Edinburgh Review (1802-1827); Peter 
Plymley’s Letters (1807) 

Spingarn, J. E. | 
The New Criticism (Criticism in America: Its Function 
and Status, 1910) 
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Steele, Richard 
Duelling; On his Father’s Death (The Tatler, June 6, 
1709; June 6, 1710) 

Stevenson, Robert Louis 
Virginibus Puerisque (1876-1879), Aes Triplex (1878) 
(Virginibus Puerisque, 1881); Henry David Thoreau 
(1880) (Familiar Studies of Men and Books, 1882); 
Memories and Portraits (1887); Pulvis et Umbra (1888) 
(Across the Plains, 1892) 

Strachey, Lytton 
Eminent Victorians (1918) 

Swift, Jonathan 
The Battle of the Books (1704); A Tale of a Tub (1704); 
Conduct of the Allies (1711); Drapier’s Letters (1724); A 
Modest Proposal (1729); The Vindication of Isaac Bicker- 
staff (1709) 

Thackeray, William Makepeace 
Oliver Goldsmith (English Humorists of the Eighteenth 
Century, 1853) 

Thoreau, Henry David 
Brute Neighbors (Walden, 1854) Through the Maine 
Woods (1864); Cape Cod (1865) 

Van Doren, Carl 
The American Novel (1940) (Revised Edition) 

Walpole, Horace . 
Letters (1732-1797) 

White, Gilbert 
Natural History and Antiquities of Selborne (1789) 

Whitman, Walt 
Preface to Leaves of Grass (1855) 

Woolf, Virginia 
The Common Reader (1925); The Second Common 
Reader (1932) 
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PLAYS REFERRED TO IN CHAPTER THREE 


Anderson, Maxwell 
Both Your Houses (1933) 
Winterset (1935) 
Anderson, Maxwell, and Stallings, Laurence 
What Price Glory (1924) 
Barrie, Sir James M. 
What Every Woman Knows (1908) 
Congreve, William 
The Way of the World (1700) 
Connelly, Marc, and Kaufman, George S. 
Beggar on Horseback (1924) 
Dekker, ‘Thomas 
The Shoemakers’ Holiday. (1600) 
Dryden, John 
All for Love (1678) 
Galsworthy, John 
Justice (1910) 
The Silver Box (1909) 
Strife (1909) 
Goldsmith, Oliver 
She Stoops to Conquer (1773) 
Gow, Ronald, and Greenwood, Walter 
Love on the Dole (1935) 
Greene, Robert 
Friar Bacon and Friar Bungay (1594) 
Hellman, Lillian 
The Little Foxes (1938) 
Jonson, Ben 
Bartholomew Fair (1614) 
Every Man in His Humour (1598) 
The Silent Woman (1609) 
Volpone (1606) 
Kaufman, George S., and Ryskind, Morrie 
Of Thee I Sing (1931) 
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Kingsley, Sidney 
Dead End (1936) — 
Lawson, John Howard 
Processional (1925) 
Marlowe, Christopher 
The Tragical History of Doctor Faustus (1604) 
Norton, Thomas, and Sackville, ‘Thomas 
Gorboduc (1561) 
Odets, Clifford 
Golden Boy (1937) 
O’Casey, Sean 
Juno and the Paycock (1925) 
O’Neill, Eugene 
Beyond the Horizon (1920) 
Rice, Elmer 
Street Scene (1929) 
Shakespeare, William 
Hamlet 
Date of Composition (1601?) 
Date usually given for Second Quarto (1604) 
King Lear 
Date of Composition (1605?) 
Date of Printing (1608) 
Much Ado About Nothing 
Date of Composition (1600?) 
Date of Printing (1600) 
The Tempest 
Date of Composition (1611?) 
Date of Printing (1623) 
Shaw, George Bernard 
Arms and the Man (1898) 
Candida (1898) 
Widowers’ Houses (1898) 
Sherriff, R. C. 
Journey’s End (1929) 
Sherwood, Robert 
Idiot’s Delight (1936) 
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Stevenson, William (?) 
Gammer Gurton’s Needle (1575) 
Synge, John Millington 
The Playboy of the Western World (1907) 
Riders to the Sea (1904) 
Tchekov, Anton 
The Cherry Orchard (1904) 
The Sea Gull (1896) 
Wilde, Oscar 
The Importance of Being Earnest (1895) 


SHORT STORIES REFERRED TO IN 
CHAPTER FOUR 


Arlen, Michael 
The Smell in the Library (The Sketch, 1923; Best 
British Short Stories, 1923) 
Aldrich, Thomas Bailey 
1. Goliath (Century, February, 1893; Two Bites at a 
Cherry, with Other Tales, 1894) 
2. Marjorie Daw (Atlantic Monthly, April, 1873; 
Marjorie Daw and Other Stories, 1897) 
3. Mlle. Olympe Zabriskie (Atlantic Monthly, Octo- 
ber, 1873; Marjorie Daw and Other Stories, 1897) 
Andrews, Mary R. S. 
The Perfect Tribute (Scribner’s, July, 1906; The Per- 
fect Tribute, 1906) 
Bates, Ralph 
They Required of Us a Song (Harper’s, July, 1939; 
Sirocco and Other Stories, 1939) 
Boyle, Kay 
The White Horses of Vienna (Harper’s, April, 1935; 
The White Horses of Vienna and Other Stories, 1936) 
Bradford, Roark 
Child of God (Harper’s, April, 1927; Best Short 
Stories of 1927) 
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Byrne, Donn ~ 
The Wake (Harper's, October, 1915; Best Short 
Stories of 1915) 

Cable, George W. 
Old Creole Days (Old Creole Days, 1897) 

Colby, Natalie 
Glass Houses (Harper’s Bazaar, 1936; O. Henry Me- 
morial Award Prize Stories, 1936) 

Connell, Richard Edward 
The Most Dangerous Game (Collier's, January, 1924; 
O. Henry Memorial Award Prize Stories, 1924) 

Craddock, Charles Egbert (Mary Noailles Murfree) 
In the Tennessee Mountains (In the Tennessee Moun- 
tains, 1884) 

Freeman, Mary E, Wilkins 
1. Calla-Lilies and Hannah (A New England Nun, 
1891) 
2. The Revolt of.““Mother” (Harper’s, September, i890; 
A New England Nun, 1891) 

Harte, Bret 
The Luck of Roaring Camp (The Luck of Roaring 
Camp, 1869) 

Harrison, H. S. 
Miss Hinch (McClure’s, September, 1911; Book of the 
Short Story, edited by E. A. Cross, 1934) 

Hemingway, Ernest 
1. The Undefeated (This Quarter, 1926; Men With- 
out Women, 1927; Best Short Stories of 1926) 
2. The Killers (Scribner's, March, 1927; Men With- 
out Women, 1927; Best Short Stories of 1927) 

Henry, O. (William Sydney Porter) 
The Two Thanksgiving Day Gentlemen (New York 
Sunday World Magazine, November 26, 1905; The 
Trimmed Lamp, 1912) 

James, Henry 
1. The Altar of the Dead (Terminations, 1895) 
2. The Beast in the Jungle (The Better Sort, 1903) 
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3. The Real Right Thing (The Soft Side, 1900) 
4. The Real Thing (The Real Thing and Other 
Tales, 1893) 
5. The Turn of the Screw (Collier's, February 5— 
April 16, 1898; The Two Magics, 1898) 

Kipling, Rudyard 
1. An Error in the Fourth Dimension (Cosmopolitan; 
December, 1894; The Day’s Work, 1898) 
2. Little Tobrah (Civil and Military Gazette [news- 
paper], Lahore, India, July 17, 1883; Life’s Handicap, 
1891) 

Lardner, Ring W. 
I Can’t Breathe (Roundup, 1929) 

London, Jack 
To Build a Fire (Century, August, 1908; Lost Face, 
1910) 

Mansfield, Katherine 
1. The Fly (The Nation [London], March 18, 1922; 
Best British Short Stories of 1923) 
2. Miss Brill (Athenaeum, November 26, 1920; The 
Garden Party and Other Stories, 1922) 
3. Mr. Reginald Peacock’s Day (Significant Contem- 
porary Stories, edited by Edith Mirrilees, New York, 
1929) 

Maupassant, Henri R. A. Guy de 
The Necklace (Gaulois, February 17, 1884; Complete 
Short Stories of Guy de Maupassant, New York: Blue 
Ribbon Books, 1903) 

Pagano, Joe 
The Disinherited (Scribner's, November, 1933; Mod- 
ern English Readings, edited by R. S. Loomis and D. L. 
Clark, 1937) 

Page, Thomas Nelson 
1. In Ole Virginia (In Ole Virginia, 1887) 
2. Marse Chan (In Ole Virginia, 1887) 
3. Meh Lady (In Ole Virginia, 1887) 
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Poe, Edgar Allan 
1. The Black Cat (U. S$. Saturday Post, August 19, 
1843; Works, Virginia Edition, vol. 5, 1902) 
2. The Cask of Amontillado (Godey’s Lady’s Book, 
November, 1846; Works, Virginia Edition, vol. 6, 1902) 
3. The Fall of the House of Usher (Gentleman’s, 
September, 1839; Tales of the Grotesque and the Ara- 
besque, 1839; Works, Virginia Edition, vol. 3, 1902) 
4. The Gold Bug (The Philadelphia Dollar News- 
paper, June 21-28, 1843; Works, Virginia Edition, vol. 
5, 1902) 
5. The Masque of the Red Death (Graham,’s, May, 
1842; Works, Virginia Edition, vol. 4, 1902) 
6. The Murders in the Rue Morgue (Graham’s, April, 
1841; Works, Virginia Edition, vol. 4, 1902) 
7. The Mystery of Marie Rogét (Snowden’s Lady’s Com- 
panion, November, December, February, 1842-1843; 
Works, Virginia Edition, vol. 5, 1902) 
8. The Pit and the Pendulum (The Gift [an annual], 
1843; Works, Virginia Edition, vol. 5, 1902) 
g. Tales of the Grotesque and the Arabesque, 1840 
10. The Narrative of Arthur Gordon Pym of Nan- 
tucket, 1838 (begun in Southern Literary Magazine, 
January, 1837; Works, Century Edition, 1909) 
1 Che Purloined Letter. (The Gift, 21845; Works, 
Virginia Edition, vol. 6, 1902) 
12. The Tell-Tale Heart (The Pioneer, January, 1843; 
Works, Virginia Edition, vol. 5, 1902) 

Steele, Wilbur Daniel 
What Do You Mean Americans (Current Opinion, 
June, 1924; The Man Who Saw Through Heaven and 
Other Stories, 1927) 

Stevenson, Robert Louis 
1. Markheim (Unwin’s Annual, 1885; The Merry Men 
and Other Tales and Fables, 1887) 
2. The Sire de Malétroit’s Door (Temple Bar, Janu- 
ary, 1878; New Arabian Nights, 1882) 
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Stockton, Frank R. 
1. The Lady or the Tiger (The Lady or the Tiger 
and Other Stories, 1884) 
2. The Discourager of Hesitancy (Century, July, 1885; 
The Lady or the Tiger and Other Stories, 1907) 
Twain, Mark (Samuel L. Clemens) 
1. The Celebrated Jumping Frog of Calaveras County 
(The Celebrated Jumping Frog of Calaveras County 
and Other Sketches, 1867) 
2. Extract from Captain Stormfield’s Visit to Heaven 
(Harper's, December, 1907—January, 1908; The Fam- 
ily Mark Twain, 1935) 
Weidman, Jerome 
Thomas Hardy’s Meat (Scribner’s, July, 1937) 
Wharton, Edith j 
1. The Debt (Scribner's, August, 1909; Tales of Men 
and Ghosts, 1910) 
2. The Pelican (Scribner's, November, 1898; The 
Greater Inclination, 1899) 
3. Souls Belated (The Greater Inclination, 1899) 
4. Tales of Men and Ghosts (1910) 
5. The ‘Touchstone (Scribner’s, March and April, 1900; 
The Touchstone, 1900) 
Williams, Jesse Lynch 
Not Wanted (Saturday Evening Post, November 17, 
1923; O. Henry Memorial Award Prize Stories of 1923) 


BOOKS REFERRED TO IN CHAPTER FIVE 


Aldington, Richard 
Death of a Hero (1929) 
Roads to Glory (1931) 
Austen, Jane 
Pride and Prejudice (1813) 
Sense and Sensibility (1811) 
Benét, Stephen Vincent 
John Brown’s Body (1928) 
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Bronté, Charlotte 

Jane Eyre (1847) 
Bronté, Emily 

Wuthering Heights (1848) 
Burney, Fanny 

Evelina (1778) 
Butler, Samuel 

Erewhon (1872) 

The Way of All Flesh (1903) 
Cecil, David 

Early Victorian Novelists (1935) 
Chaucer, Goeffrey 

Troilus and Criseyde (1372-1386) 
Cooper, James Fenimore 

Leatherstocking Tales (1823-1841) 
Defoe, Daniel 

Moll Flanders (1722) 

Robinson Crusoe (1719) 
Dell, Floyd 

The Briary Bush (1921) 

Moon Calf (1920) 
Dickens, Charles 

David Copperfield (1849-1850) 

Pickwick Papers (1836-1837) 
Dos Passos, John 

Three Soldiers (1921) 

U.S. A. (1938) 
Eliot, George 

Middlemarch (1871-1872) 

Silas Marner (1861) 
Farrell, James T. 

Studs Lonigan (1936) 
Fielding, Henry 


The History of Tom Jones: A Foundling (1749) 


Forster, E. M. 
A Passage to India (1924) 
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Gale, Zona 
Miss Lulu Bett (1920) 
Galsworthy, John 
The Forsyte Saga (1922) 
(The Man of Property, 1906 
In Chancery, 1929 
Lo Let 1622) 
A Modern Comedy (1929) 
(The White Monkey, 1924 
The Silver Spoon, 1926 
Swan Song, 1928) 
Gaskell, Elizabeth Stevenson 
Cranford (1851-1853) 
Glasgow, Ellen 
Barren Ground (1925) 
Life and Gabriella (1916) 
The Romantic Comedians (1926) 
Goudge, Elizabeth 
A City of Bells (1936) 
Towers in the Mist (1938) 
Hardy, Thomas 
Far From the Madding Crowd (1874) 
Jude the Obscure (1896) 
The Mayor of Casterbridge (1886) 
Tess of the D'Urbervilles (1891) 
Hawthorne, Nathaniel 
The House of the Seven Gables (1851) 
The Scarlet Letter (1850) 
Hilton, James 
Lost Horizon (1936) 
Huxley, Aldous 
Point Counter Point (1928) 
James, Henry 
The American (1877) 
Joyce, James 
Ulysses (1922) 
Lawrence, D. H. 
Sons and Lovers (1913) 
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Lewis, Sinclair 

Arrowsmith (1925) 

Main Street (1920) 
Marquand, J. P. 

The Late George Apley (1937) 

Wickford Point (1939) 
Maugham, William Somerset 

Of Human Bondage (1915) 
Meredith, George 

The Amazing Marriage (1895) 

Diana of the Crossways (1885) 

The Egoist (1879) 

The Idea of Comedy and the Uses of the Comic Spirit 

(1897) 

Lord Ormont and his Aminta (1894) 

The Ordeal of Richard Feverel (1859) 
Mitchell, Margaret 

Gone With the Wind (1936) 
Montague, C. E. 

Right Off the Map (1927) 
Richardson, Samuel 

Clarissa Harlowe (1747-1748) 

Pamela (1740-1741) 

Sir Charles Grandison (1753-1754) 
Robinson, Edwin Arlington 

Matthias at the Door (1931) 
Rousseau, Jean Jacques 

New Eloise (La Nouvelle Héloise) (1761) 
Scott, Sir Walter 

Waverley Series (1814-1841) 
Sheridan, Frances 

Miss Sidney Bidulph (1761) 
Steinbeck, John 

The Grapes of Wrath (1939) 
Thackeray, William Makepeace 

Henry Esmond (1852) 

Pendennis (1848) 
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Tomlinson, H. M. 
All Our Yesterdays (1930) 
Trollope, Anthony 
The Warden (1855) 
Utter, R. P., and Needham, G. B. 
Pamela’s Daughters (1937) 
Van Doren, Carl 
The American Novel (1921) 
Webb, Mary 
Gone to Earth (1917) 
Precious Bane (1924) 
Wells, H. G. 
Joan and Peter (1918) 
Woolf, Virginia 
To the Lighthouse (1927) 
The Years (1937) 
Young, Stark 
So Red the Rose (1934) 


C. 


EXERCISES IN CECHNIOQUE 


WORD STUDY 


Prefixes and Suffixes. Among common native suffixes 
are the following: ful, ish, less, ness, ship, ster, dom, ling, 
some. List as many words as possible having each of these 
suffixes, and in each case indicate the relation of the suffix 
to the root and its effect on the meaning of the complete 
word. Consult an unabridged dictionary for the original 
meaning of each sufhx. 

Note the following Greek and Latin prefixes of similar 
meaning. List further words of which they form a part. 


GREEK LATIN 

a, an (not): anesthetic non: nonentity 
amphi, peri (around): amphi- circum: circumference 

theatre 
anti (against): antithesis ob, contra: obtrude, contra- 

band 

dia (across, through): diaph- trans: transparent 

anous 
hyper (extremely): hypercrit- super: supercilious 

ical 
pro (before): program pro, ante: promote, anticipate 
syn (together with): syndicate cum: commit 
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Roots. Some of the common Greek roots are listed 
below. With the use of prefixes and suffixes, build up as 
many words as possible from one root. 


autos self autonomy 
biblos book bibliomania 
chronos time chronicle 
cosmos world cosmic 
cyclos circle tricycle 
demos people demagogue 
dynamis power dynamo 
homos same homeopathy 
logos word, study logical 
monos one monotony 
philos loving philanthropy 
sophia wisdom philosophy 


Try the same experiment with the following Latin 
roots: 


amicus friend amicable 
amo to love amorous 
audio to hear audience 
dico to say dictation 
finis end finish 
gradior go, move degrade 
magnus great magnitude 
mare sea mariner 
nomen name nomenclature 
scribo to write inscription 
tempus time temporary 
vox voice vociferous 


Derivation of Words. ‘Trace the origin of the following 
words from the Germanic or Romance languages: 


badinage bulwark 
baleful buttress 
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cajole ; gossamer 
chary gusto 
duress ribald 
germane wassail 
glint wrack 
glisten 


Trace the origin of the following words from the Greek 
or Latin languages, explaining prefixes, suffixes, and roots: 


accessible eccentric 
adamantine edification 
advocacy felicity 
allegory fidelity 
antipathy metaphysics 
antithesis paraphernalia 
antonym parasite 
beneficent perennial 
cynosure philology 
diminution posterity 


SOURCES OF STANDARD ENGLISH 


ADELINE COURTNEY BARTLETT 


Examination of a passage of contemporary prose will 
show the varied sources of the standard English vocabu- 
lary of today. 


The chauffeur was asleep on the kitchen table, his head 
against the tea canister, his cigarette in a dish of apple sauce. 
A step in the passage galvanized him, and before his wife got 
inside, he had sprinted through the window, panic on his face. 
Bertha muttered angrily that a rapscallion of a husband was 
enough for any woman to bear, but a boy underfoot was too 
much. So I went to the library, where my uncle was finishing 
a highball. He gave me a box of candy in a cellophane 
wrapper. Then we went out to the driveway, and he raised 
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the hood of the car and tinkered with something before he 
got in and switched on the radio. At the wheel, Giovanni 
looked rather like a benevolent thug, with his shaggy hair, the 
sinister scars on his left cheek, and the contradictory mildness 
of his dark eyes. Under cover of the swing music, I asked if 
he had fought many duels. My uncle said no, Giovanni's 
scars were all conjugal, and his hirsute exterior was camou- 
flage. 


The pronouns, the articles, the prepositions, the con- 
junctions, and the adverbs are all from Old English (Anglo- 
Saxon), and they all mean substantially what they meant in 
OE, except with (which in OE always meant against, as in 
contend with) and rather (which in OE meant earlier, 
sooner). 

Other original OE words, mast with unchanged meaning, 
are: any (OE enig); apple (OE eppel); ask (OE ascian, or 
with metathesis, acsian, axian. Ax is a common form in 
MnE dialects); asleep (ME on sleep, OE on slepe); bear 
(OE beran); cheek (OE ceace); dark (OE deorc); driveway 
(OE drifan, to drive, and weg, way); enough (OE genog); 
eyes (OE eage); fought (OE feohian, preterit fuhton); hair 
(OE her); having (OE habban, preterit hefde); head (OE 
heafod); hood (OE hod); left (OE lyft, Kentish dialect left, 
meaning weak. Cf. sinister, below); looked (OE locian, 
preterit locode); mildness (OE milde, and -ness); much 
(OE mycel. In ME the Northern form was mzkel, still 
used in Scotland and the north of England. The Midland 
form, michel, which would normally have become standard 
English, survives only in the proper name Mitchell. MnE 
much comes from the Southern form, muchel. The his- 
tory of OE swylc, MnE such, is similar); said (OE secgan, 
preterit segde, sede); shaggy (OE sceacga, sceacgede, which 
appear only once or twice in OE, seem to mean rough head 
of hair and shaggy, respectively); something (OE sum and 
ping, not written as one word in OE); step (OE steppan); 
swing (OE swingan); underfoot (OE under and fot); went 
(OE wende, preterit of wendan, to turn. From c. 1500, it 
has been regarded as the preterit of go); wheel (OE hweo- 
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gol, hweol); wife (OE wif, woman); woman (OE wifman, 
from wif,and man, human being. According to the NED, 
this word is a formation peculiar to English and it is not 
found in the oldest OE); sprinted (ME sprent, not found in 
OE, but presumably of OE, or at least of Teutonic, stock); 
wrapper (ME wlap, wrap, not found in OE, but presum- 
ably of OE stock. Perhaps the word is connected with 
lap, develop, and envelop). 

Chauffeur is from F chauffeur, a stoker, the agent-noun 
from chauffer, to heat. It was a French nickname for 
early motorists. ‘The first use in English is recorded in 
NED for 1899. Note that the ch is pronounced like sh, 
unlike ch in words borrowed from French during the Mid- 
dle English period, e.g., chair, charge. 

Kitchen is from OE cycene, borrowed from Latin before 
the Angles and Saxons left the continent. Through an 
earlier Germanic form, *kukina, and a Vulgar Latin form, 
it comes from L coquina, from coquere, to cook. ‘The fact 
that this word was borrowed by many Germanic languages 
may point to the superiority of Roman cooking. 

Table is from OF table, from L tabula, a board or writ- 
ing table. 

Tea is from Dutch thee, F the, ultimately through Malay 
te, teh, from the Amoy dialect form t’e (Mandarin ch’a). 
Though both Portuguese and Russians brought the stand- 
ard Chinese word to Europe, the Amoy dialect word is the 
one found in most modern European languages. The 
fact that the Dutch traders were the chief early importers 
from the Far East is supposed to have been responsible for 
the spread of the Amoy word. 

Canister is from L canistrum, a breadbasket, from 
Greek kanastron, kanystron, kanistron, a wicker basket, 
from kanna,a reed. The present sense of a metal recep- 
tacle dates from the late seventeenth century, perhaps by 
association with can. 

Cigarette is from F cigarette, diminutive, from Spanish 
cigarro. ‘The Sp. word is supposed to be from cigarra, 
cicada, either from the fact that the shape resembles the 
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insect’s body or from the resemblance between the puff- 
ing of the cigar and the chirp of the insect. 

Dish is from OE disc, which was borrowed from L discus, 
aquoit. Later borrowings from the same Latin word have 
given disc again, discus, desk, and dais, the first and second 
directly from Latin, the third and fourth through French. 

Sauce is from F sauce, from Vulgar Latin salsa, from L 
salsus, salted. 

Passage is from F passage, from Vulgar Latin passare, 
from L passus, a step. 

Galvanize, like F galvaniser, is from Galvani, the name 
of the physicist who first described galvanism in 1792. 
The verb has the Greek suffix -ize. 

Got is from Old Norse geta, cognate with OE gieten. 

Window is from ON vindauga (vindr, wind, and auga, 
eye), which in ME replaced the OE eagpyrel, eyehole. 

Panic is from F panique, from L panicus, from Greek 
panikos, of Pan, in the belief that mysterious sounds caus- 
ing baseless fear were due to Pan. Panic was originally an 
adjective, used with nouns like fear and terror. 

Face is from F face, from Vulgar Latin facia, from L 
facies. Note that this French word has invaded a very 
stubborn class of OE words, the names of the external parts 
of the body. Fye, ear, nose, chin, cheek, tongue, arm, 
hand, foot—all are OE. 

Muttered is an imitative formation, with a frequentative 
sufix—er. Tinkered is likewise imitative. Cf. tink, 
tinkle, and for mutter, cf. F mot. 

Angrily is from ON angr and the suffix -ly, from OE 
-lice. 

Rapscallion is from earlier rascallion, from OF rascaille, 
rabble, source also of rascal. Since the fifteenth century 
the term has been applied to an individual. Cf. F 
canaille. 

Husband is from late OE husbonda, from OE hus, house, 
and ON bondi, a peasant, a freeholder. 

Boy is of uncertain origin, perhaps from Old Frisian boi, 
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young gentleman. Old Frisian was the West Germanic 
dialect most nearly related to OE. 

Library is from OF librairie, L librarius, of books, from 
liber, book, originally meaning the bark of a tree. Cf. 
book, OE boc, originally meaning the beechtree. Per- 
haps the bark was used for writing, and among the early 
Germans runes were scratched especially on the beechtree. 
Note that in MnF Izbrairie means a bookseller’s shop. 

Uncle is from F oncle, from Vulgar Latin aunclus, from 
L avunculus, uncle on the mother’s side. 

Finishing is from OF fenir, lengthened stem feniss-, from 
Eyinire: 

Aiighballisa compound of high (OE heah) and ball (ON 
bollr), perhaps from the tall glass and the fact that the ice 
rises to the top. 

Gave is from ON gefa, cognate with OE giefen, Swedish 
gifva. 

Box is from OE box, from L buxus, Greek pyxos. The 
original meaning was the tree, then an article made of 
wood from the tree, then a receptacle of any kind. 

Candy is from F sucre candi, from Arabic gandi, can- 
died, from qand, sugar. Qand, through Persian, is from 
Sanskrit khanda, piece, or sugar in crystalline pieces, from 
khand, to break. 

Cellophane is from L cell-, first part of cellulose, cellu- 
lar, with reference to the composition of the material from 
which it is made; and from Greek phano, I show. Since 
L cella also means a hiding-place, there is an accidental 
aptness in this hybrid compound. 

Raised is from ON reisa, cognate with OE reran, MnE 
rear. 

Car is from OF carre, Late Latin carra, L carrus. - 

Switched is of obscure origin, perhaps from a Flemish or 
Low German word, connected with Low German swukse, 
a long thin stick. Perhaps from Dutch zwik, a peg or 
spigot. 

Radio is from L radius, a spoke of a wheel. It was first 
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shortened from compounds like radio-telegram, radio- 
telegraph, and then the meaning was extended from dots 
and dashes to sounds sent over radiating air-waves, and also 
to the instrument by which such sounds are received. 

Benevolent is from OF benivolent, benvolent, from L 
bene, well, and volens (stem volent-), present participle of 
volo, I wish. The present spelling is a reforming of the 
older, which followed the OF. 

Thug is from Hindu thag, cheat, swindler, commonly 
used for ph’ansigar, the more accurate word for one of an 
order of professional stranglers. 

Sinister is from L sinister, left. Note the shift in mean- 
ing from the opposite of right, a direction, to the opposite 
of right in sense of good, proper. Note also the reverse 
development of MnE left, from OE lyft, weak. 

Scars is probably from OF escare, from Late Latin 
eschara, a scab formed in the healing of a burn or wound, 
from Greek eschara, literally hearth. But note that there 
may be also some connection with ON skar6, a cleft, cog- 
nate with ON skor, a notch, MnE score, and with OE 
scieran, MnE shear. 

Contradictory is from L contradictorius, from contra, 
against, and dicere, dictum, to speak, spoken. 

Cover is from OF couvrir, covrir, from L cooperire, to 
cover completely. ‘The English noun is from the OF par- 
ticiple coverz. 

Music is from F musique, from L musica, from Greek 
mousike (sc. techne, art). Originally an adjective, of the 
MUSES. 

Duel is from F duel, from L duellum, archaic form of 
bellum, war. In Late or medieval Latin, duellum was 
applied to the fight of two combatants. 

Conjugal is from L conjugalis, from coniunx, spouse, 
from con, with or together, and jungere, join; junctus, 
joined; jugum, yoke. 

Hirsute is from L hirsutus, shaggy, from hirtus, shaggy. 
Perhaps it is connected with horridus, bristling, and hircus, 
goat. 
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Exterior is from L exterior, comparative degree of ex- 
terus, from extra, outside, 

Camouflage is from F camouflage, disguise, from Pari- 
sian slang, camoufler, to disguise, camouflet, a disguise. 
Naturalized about 1917. Note that the g is pronounced 
like zh, unlike g in borrowings from French in the Middle 
English period, e.g., passage. 

Of the 178 words in this passage, exclusion of the proper 
names and repetition of such words as he, of, and the bring 
the dictionary count down to 108 words. Except for 
uncle, and scars, the repeated words are all, as they usually 
would be in a short passage, Old English. 

Of the 108 words, seventy-three are of Germanic origin. 
Sixty-five are Old English, six are Scandinavian, one is 
probably Old Frisian, and one is probably Low German 
or Dutch. 

Of the remaining thirty-five words, thirteen are French 
(most of which, though not all, can be traced to Latin), 
eleven are directly from Latin, three are Greek (through 
Latin and French), two are of imitative origin, two are 
hybrids (one Germanic, highball, and one classical, cello- 
phane), one is Chinese, one is Hindu, one is Arabic, and 
one is derived from an Italian personal name. 

The only conclusions to be safely drawn from these fig- 
ures are: (1) that English has many sources for even 
familiar, everyday words, and (2) that in any given pas- 
sage words of Germanic origin will probably be in the 
majority. In an expository passage, the proportion of 
classical words would be larger. In any case, the propor- 
tions will vary in accordance with the content of the pas- 
sage, and no short passage can legitimately be used to prove 
anything but the varied sources of the English vocabulary. 


SENTENCE AND PARAGRAPH STUDY 


In each of the following paragraphs find the topic and 
show how it is developed. Does the method of developing 
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the topic determine the types of sentences used? Do the 
successive sentences show a sense of direction? Note the 
means used in linking ideas, whether by key words or by 
definite connectives. 


It is a common observation, that few persons can be found 
who speak and write equally well. Not only is it obvious that 
the two faculties do not always go together in the same pro- 
portions: but they are usually in direct opposition to each 
other. We find that the greatest authors often make the worst 
company in the world; and again, some of the liveliest fellows 
imaginable in conversation, or extempore speaking, seem to 
lose all their vivacity and spirit the moment they set pen to 
paper. For this a greater degree of quickness or slowness of 
parts, education, habit, temper, turn of mind, and a variety of 
collateral and predisposing causes, are necessary to account. 
The subject is at least curious, and worthy of an attempt to 
explain it. I shall endeavor to illustrate the difference by 
familiar examples rather than by analytical reasonings. The 
philosopher of old was not unwise, who defined motion by get- 
ting up and walking. 

—Hazlitt, “On the Difference between Writing and Speaking” 


On the other hand, for causes which it would be interesting 
to try to trace, the East has fallen far behind the West in what 
I may call the machinery of life, and in all that kind of in- 
tellectual effort and achievement on which the command of 
that machinery depends. ‘The West has invented, if not sci- 
ence, the applied sciences; and in so doing has made the ex- 
ternals of life, for the well-to-do at any rate, and perhaps also, 
when all is said, for the poor, immensely more comfortable 
than they have ever been before. It has made it possible for 
a much greater number of people to live on a given area; but 
at the same time it has almost destroyed the beauty of life and 
the faculty of distinterested contemplation. It is not really 
creditable, in the West, to be anything but a man of business, 
in the widest sense of the term; to live in any way which can- 
not be shown directly or indirectly to increase the comforts 
and facilities of life or diminish its detriments. This, of 
course, is especially true of the new countries, where there 
are no traditions and no culture: but it is becoming increas- 
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ingly true in Europe too. Now I do not myself think that 
this attitude is merely contemptible, and convicts the West of 
sheer materialism. I believe that, under all this, hardly con- 
scious of itself, is a great impulse which may fairly be called 
spiritual. The West is doing more than it knows it is doing; 
it is endeavoring to lift the general level of material life in 
order that there may be more leisure, more education, more 
capacity and opportunity for that impassioned reflection on 
life which is the essence of what I mean by culture. The pre- 
occupation of the West with material things does not really 
imply materialism; and it necessitates an intensity of life, a de- 
velopment of brain and will-power hitherto unknown in the 
history of the soul. 

—G. Lowes Dickinson, “Orient and Occident” 1 


Now, many of the young writers in America are disposed 
to reject the English tradition as unserviceable lumber. ‘They 
scorn equally the greater part of the American tradition as 
puritanical, effeminate, or over-intellectualized. If they seek 
foreign allies, it is with those who help them forget our na- 
tional characteristics, our native bent and purposes, our dis- 
covered special American “genius.” In what measure is the 
revolt due to the conduct of the movement by writers whose 
blood and breeding are as hostile to the English strain as a 
cat to water? Whatever the answer, I suspect that the young 
people who are being congratulated right and left on their 
emancipation from tradition are rather open to condolence 
than to felicitation. They have broken away from so much 
that was formative, and they suffer so obviously in conse- 
quence of the break. ‘Their poets have lost a skill which Poe 
had: though they paint a little, and chant a little, and speak 
a great deal of faintly rhythmical prose, they have not learned 
how to sing. Their novelists have lost a vision which Howells 
had: though they have shaken off the “moralistic incubus” 
and have released their “suppressed desires,” they have not 
learned how to conceive or to present a coherent picture of 
civilized society. Their leaders have lost a constructiveness 
which a critic so laden with explosives as Emerson exhibited: 

1 Dickinson, G. Lowes, An Essay on the Civilization of India, China, 


and Japan, New York: Doubleday, Doran & Co., Inc., 1915. Reprinted 
by permission of the publishers. 
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though they have blown up the old highways they have not 
made new roads. 
—Stuart P. Sherman, “Tradition” 2 


Sophocles differs from Shakespeare as a Doric portico does 
from Westminster Abbey. The principle of the one is sim- 
plicity and harmony, of the other richness and power. The 
one relies on form or proportion, the other on quantity, and 
variety, and prominence of parts. “The one owes its charm to 
a certain union and regularity of feeling, the other adds to 
its effect from complexity and the combination of the greatest 
extremes. The classical appeals to sense and habit; the 
Gothic or romantic strikes from novelty, strangeness, and con- 
trast. Both are founded in essential and indestructible prin- 
ciples of human nature. We may prefer the one to the other, 
as we choose, but to set up an arbitrary and bigoted standard 
of excellence in consequence of this preference, and to exclude 
either one or the other from poetry or art, is to deny the 
existence of the first principles of the human mind, and to 
war with nature, which is the height of weakness and arro- 
ganee at Once, ...%. 


—Hazlitt, “On Ancient and Modern Literature” 


CONJUNCTIONS AND CONNECTIVES 
RELATIONS IN A COMPLEX SENTENCE 


of time 
after, as, before, since, subsequently, whenever, while, 
when 

of condition 
as if, if, in case, provided, provided that, unless 

of concession 
although, in spite of, nonetheless, notwithstanding, 
though 


2 Sherman, Stuart P., Americans, pp. 21-2, New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1922. Reprinted by permission of the publishers. 
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of place 


whence, where, wherever 
of cause 

as, because, inasmuch as, in view of, since, whereas 
of purpose 

in order that, lest, so that, with a view to 
of result 

as a consequence, consequently, hence, so that, that 
of comparison 

as well as, no less than, so far as 


RELATIONS IN A COMPOUND SENTENCE 


of added thought 
accordingly, also, and, furthermore, likewise, moreover 
of contrasted thought 
besides, but, either—or, however, neither—nor, never- 
theless, on the other hand, still, yet 
of cause 
for, therefore, thus, then 
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The” (Frank R. Stockton), 
15 
Dobson, hoe as exponent of the 
essay, 18 
Doll’s House, A (Henrik Ibsen), 175 
Donne, John, and the lyric, 53 
quoted, 39 
Doren, Carl Van: 
on the American novel (quoted), 
207 


Doren, Carl Van (Cont.): 
on William Dean 
uoted), 195 
Drake (Alfred Noyes), 47 
Drama, the, 95-148 
action, 107-110 
character, 103-107 
defined, 95 
dialogue, 110-122 
didactic motive in, 100-101 
liturgical drama, 111 
materials of, 96, 97-98 
of social criticism, 102-103, 120 
plot, 98-103 
qualifications of the playwright, 
95-97 
sentimental drama, 101 
the problem play, 102-103 
Dramatic monologue, 51 
Dramatic poetry, 46, 51 
Dreiser, Theodore, as exponent of 
the short story, 173 
Dryden, John: 
and the heroic couplet, 43 
and the irregular ode, 44 
as exponent of the essay, 8, 18 
on Chaucer, 38 
Dyke, Henry van, on the short 
story, 166 
Dynasts, The (Thomas Hardy), 47 


Howells 


EK 


Walter Prichard, on the 
drama, 95 
Edman, Irwin, as exponent of the 
article, 23 
“Edward” (anon. ballad), 48 
Edwards, Jonathan, as exponent of 
the essay, 12 
Egoist, The (George Meredith), 188 
Eighteenth Century Vignettes (Aus- 
tin Dobson), 18 
Eliot, George, as exponent of the 
novel, 185-187, 194, 195, 198 
Eliot, T. S., as exponent of the 
essay, 20-21 - 
Emerson, Ralph Waldo, as expo- 
nent of the essay, 1, 16-17, 
20 
influence of Wordsworth on, 20 
style of, analyzed, 384, 398-400 
“The American Scholar” (quoted), 
337-359 
English sonnet, the, 44-46 


Eaton, 
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Epic poetry, 46, 47-48, 49-50 
defined, 47 
Epode, the, 44 
Erewhon (Samuel Butler), 205 
Essay, the, 1-37 
critical essays (quoted), 269-367 
defined: 
by Benson, 10, 15 
by Samuel Johnson, 11 
early examples of, 2-3 
emergence of as a type, 3-5 
familiar versus formal, 1-2, 6 
from the sixteenth to the twen- 
tieth century, 5-20 
in the twentieth century, 20-22 
the article as compared with the 
familiar essay, 23-37 
“Essay of Dramatic Poesy” (John 
Dryden), 8 
“Essay on Burns” (Thomas Car- 
lyle), 15, 19 
Essays of Elia (Charles Lamb), 14 
“Ethan Frome” (Edith Wharton), 
162 
Evelina (Frances Burney), 180 
“Eve of St. Agnes, The”- (John 
Keats), 44 
Everyman, 100 
Every Man in His Humour (Ben 
Jonson), 3. 99 
Expository writing, 
3/029 
the long paper, 402-429 
the word, sentence, and _para- 
graph, 371-401 
Expressionism, 193 
and the drama, 120 
and the essay, 21 


technique in, 


F 


Faerie Queene, The (Edmund Spen- 
set), 44 
“Fall of the House of Usher, The” 
(Edgar Allan Poe), 155 
Familiar essay, the: 
exponents of, 1-37 passim 
the article as compared with, 
23-37 
versus the formal essay, 1-2, 6 
Farce, 107, 120 
Far From the Madding Crowd 
(Thomas Hardy), 189, 201 
“Farmer Eli’s Vacation” (Alice 
Brown), 160 


INDEX 


Farrell, James T., as exponent of 
the novel, 207 

Ferber, Edna, as exponent of the 
short story, 173 

Ferguson, Charles W., “The Art of 
Articles,” 23 

quoted, 34-37 

Fielding, Henry, as exponent of 
the novel, 180, 184, 192, 199, 
205, 

Fifty Best Short Stories (Edward J. 
O’Brien, editor), 174 

Fight at Finnsburg, The (anon.), 


48 
First Common. Reader (Virginia 
Woolf), 22 


Fitzgerald, Edward, 40 
Flowering of New England (Van 
Wyck Brooks), 392 
quoted, 393, 394 _ 
“Fly, The” (Katherine Mansfield), 
166 
Footnotes, form of, 428-429 
Formal essay, the: 
exponents of, 1-37 passim 
versus the familiar essay, 1-2, 6 
Fors Clavigera (John Ruskin), 418, 
419, 420, 421 
quoted, 419-420 
Forster, E. M., an exponent of the 


novel, 208 

Forsyte Saga, The (John Gals- 
worthy), 201, 206 

“Four Kinds of Meaning, The” 


(I. A. Richards), quoted, g2—- 


94 

Franklin, Benjamin, as exponent of 
the essay, 12 

Freeman, Mary E., (see Wilkins) 

Friar Bacon and Friar Bungay 
(Robert Greene), quoted, 112 

Fuller, Thomas, as exponent of the 
essay, 7 

“Funeral, The’? (John Donne), 39, 


53 
“Future of England, The” (John 
Ruskin), 418 


G 


Gale, Zona, as exponent of the 
novel, 207 
Galsworthy, John: 
as exponent of the drama, 102 
as exponent of the novel, 185, 
201, 206 


INDEX 


Galsworthy, John (Cont.): 
as exponent of the short story, 
173 
“Some __ Platitudes 
Drama,” 98, 102 
quoted, 129-138 
style of, analyzed, 382 
Gammer Gurton’s Needle (ascribed 
to William Stevenson), 108 
Gaskell, Elizabeth Cleghorn, as ex- 
ponent of the novel, 184, 
198-199 
Gerould, Katherine Fullerton, as 
exponent of the short story, 
1 
Piesson. Ellen: as exponent of the 
novel, 196-198 
“Glass Houses” (Nathalie Colby), 
168 
Goethe, Johann Wolfgang von, in- 
fluence of on Carlyle, 19, 21 
“Gold Bug, The” (Edgar Allan 
Poe), 156 
Goldsmith, Oliver: 
as exponent of the drama, 99, 
108 
as exponent of the essay, 8, 9, 
11, 16 
influence of on Thackeray, 6 
letters of, 13 
Poe on, 153 
Gone to Earth (Mary Webb), 202 
Gone With the Wind (Margaret 
Mitchell), 196 
Gorboduc (Norton, Thomas and 
Sackville, Thomas), 107 
Gosson, Stephen, and criticism, 3 
Goudge, Elizabeth, as exponent of 
the novel, 202 
Gow, Ronald, as exponent of the 
drama, 103 
Grahame, Kenneth, as exponent of 
the essay, 22 
Grapes of Wrath, The (John Stein- 
beck), 207 
Gray, George W., as exponent of 
the article, 23 
Gray, Thomas: 
and the epode, 44 
letters of, 13 
“Greatness” (Abraham Cowley), 8 
Greenwood, Walter, as exponent of 
the drama, 103 
Guedella, Philip, as exponent of 
the essay, 22 


Concerning 
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H 


Hamlet (William Shakespeare), 104 
Handbook on Story Writing, A 
(Blanche Colton Williams), 
on Henry James, 165 
Hansen, Harry, 174 
“Happy Marriage, A” 
Steele), 10 
Hardy, Thomas, as exponent of 
the novel, 185, 189-191, 200, 
203 
quoted, 189 
Harrison, Henry Sydnor, as expo- 
nent of the short story, 167 
Harte, Bret, as exponent of the 
short story, 158 
and characterization, 165 
Hawthorne, Nathaniel: 
as exponent of the novel, 195 
as exponent of the short story, 
165, 174 
Poe on, 152-153 
Hazlitt, William: 
as exponent of the essay, 1, 6, 


(Richard 


14, 19 

quoted, 181-182, 397-398, 400- 
401 

style of, analyzed, 396-398, 400- 
O1 


Hellman, Lillian, 103 
Hemingway, Ernest, 161 
as exponent of the novel, 206 
as exponent of the short story, 
166 
Henry, O., as exponent of the short 
story, 168, 169-170, 173 
influence of abroad, 176 
Henry Esmond (William Make- 
peace Thackeray), 194 
“Henry IV” (William Hazlitt), 396 
quoted, 397-398 
Herbert, George, and the lyric, 53 
Hergesheimer, Joseph, as exponent 
of the short story, 173 
Heroic couplet, the, 43 
Hilton, James, as exponent of the 
novel, 184 : 
History of Tom Jones: A Found- 
ling, The (Henry Fielding), 
185, 
Holy and Profane States (Thomas 
Fuller), 7 
Home, Constance, as exponent of 
the novel, 202 
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Hopkins, Gerard Manley, and the 
lyric, 53 

Horace, influence of on Poe, 154 

Hotson, John Leslie, and research, 
403-405 

House of the Seven Gables, The 
(Nathaniel Hawthorne), 195 

Howells, William Dean, as expo- 
nent of the novel, 195 

“How Should One Read a Book?” 
(Virginia Woolf), 182 

quoted, 210-222 
Hudson, W. H., as exponent of the 


essay, 22 
“Humanism: An Essay at Defi- 
nition” (Irving Babbitt), 


quoted, 248-253 
Humanism, and the essay, 21 
Hurst, Fannie, as exponent of the 
short story, 173 
Huxley, Aldous: 
as exponent of the essay, 22 
as exponent of the novel, 208 


I 


Jambic meter, 41-44 

Ibsen, Henrik, as exponent of the 
drama, 102, 175 

influence of, 375 
on Shaw, 413 

Idea of Comedy and the Uses 
of the Comic Spirit, The 
(George Meredith), 188 

Idiot’s Delight (Robert Sherwood), 
102 

Idler, The (Samuel Johnson), 10 

Il Filostrato (Giovanni Boccaccio), 


55 

“Imperfect Sympathies” 
Lamb), 14 

Importance of Being Earnest, The 
(Oscar Wilde), quoted, 114- 
115 

Impressionism, and the essay, 2, 19 

Indexes, periodical, 411-413 

“In Memoriam” (Alfred Tenny- 


(Charles 


son), 43 
Intelligent Woman’s Guide to 
Socialism and Capitalism 


(George Bernard Shaw), 417 
Irish Renaissance: 
realistic comedy of, 115-116 
tragedy of, 119 
Irregular ode, the, 44 


INDEX 


Irving, Washington: 
as exponent of the essay, 16 
as exponent of the short story, 
174 
Poe on, 155 
Italian sonnet, the, 44-46 


J 


Jacobs, W. W., as exponent of the 
short story, 173 
James, Henry: 
as exponent of the essay, 20 
as exponent of the novel, 189, 
191, 195, 198, 202, 208 
as exponent of the short story, 
162, 163, 164-165, 168-160, 


ie 
Edith Wharton on, 165 
Henry S. Canby on, 163 
The American (quoted), 232-238 
The Portrait of a Lady (quoted), 
222-232 
Jane Eyre (Charlotte Bronté), 204 
Jefferies, Richard, as exponent of 
the essay, 16 
Jewett, Sarah Orne, as exponent of 
the short story, 160 
Joan and Peter (H. G. Wells), 206 
John Brown’s Body (Stephen Vin- 
cent Benét), 180 
Johnson, Samuel: 
as exponent of the essay, 18-19 
letters of, 13 
on Frances Sheridan, 178 
on the essay, 10-11 
“Shakespeare” (quoted), 269-293 
Jones, Thomas S., Jr., 53 
Jonson, Ben: 
as exponent of the drama, 99, 
101, 102 
as exponent of the essay, 3-5 
influence of Montaigne on, 3-6 
on the essay (quoted), 3 
Jordan, Elizabeth, as exponent of 
the short story, 173 
Journey’s End (R. C. Sherriff), 103 
Joyce, James, as exponent of the 
novel, 180 
Jude the Obscure (Thomas Hardy), 
189 
Juno and the Paycock (Sean O’- 
Casey), 119 
Justice (John Galsworthy), 102 


INDEX 


K 


Kaye-Smith, Sheila, as exponent of 
the novel, 202 ? 
Keats, John, 54 
and the Alexandrine, 44 
and the irregular ode, 44 
quoted, 192 
Kelland, Clarence, as exponent of 
the short story, 173 
Khayyam, Omar, influence of on 
European literature, 375 
“Killers, The’ (Ernest Heming- 
way), 161 
King Lear (William Shakespeare), 
quoted, 116-118 
Kingsley, Sidney, as exponent of 
the drama, 103 
Kipling, Rudyard, as exponent of 
the short story, 166, 169, 170, 
173 
influence of abroad, 176 
“Kiss, The” (Anton Chekov), 175 
Krutch, Joseph Wood, on_ the 
drama, 120 
“Kubla Khan” (Samuel Taylor 
Coleridge), quoted, 43 


L 


“Lady or the Tiger, The” (Frank 
R. Stockton), 156, 157 

“L’Allegro” (John Milton), 43 

Lamb, Charles, as exponent of the 
essay, 1, 6, 14, 17, 19 

style of, analyzed, 380 

Lardner, Ring, as exponent of the 
short story, 173 

Late George Apley, The (John P. 
Marquand), 202 

Lawrence, D. H., as exponent of 
the novel, 206 

Lay Preacher, The (Joseph Den- 
nie), 12 

Leacock, Stephen, as exponent of 
the essay, 1 

“Lead Kindly Light” (John Henry 
Newman), 53 

Leatherstocking Tales, The (James 
Fenimore Cooper), 187 

Lewis, Sinclair, as exponent of the 
novel, 202, 206-207, 208 

Lewisohn, Ludwig, as exponent of 
the essay, 21 

“The Critic and His 

(quoted), 241-244 


Uses” 
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Library, use of, 407-408 

Life and Gabriella (Ellen 
gow), 1098 

“Literature of Knowledge and Lit- 
erature of Power” (Thomas 
De Quincey), quoted, 319- 


Glas- 


326 
Little Foxes, The (Lillian Hell- 
man), 103 


Liturgical drama, 111 
Lives (Izaak Walton), 7 
Local color, and the short story, 
158-160 
London, Jack, as exponent of the 
short story, 166, 169, 170, 173 
influence of abroad, 176 
Longinus, Dionysius Cassius, influ- 
ence of on Bacon, 3 
“Longinus on the Sublime” (Charles 
Sears Baldwin, editor) quoted, 
62-64 
Long paper, the, 402-409 
choosing a subject, 413-414 
footnotes and bibliography, 428— 
429 
indexes, 411-413 
note taking, 414-416 
preparing the outline, 417-428 
reference works, 408-411 
the research paper defined, 403- 


40 
use ee library, 407-408 
Lord Ormont and His Aminta 
(George Meredith), 188 
Lost Horizon (James Hilton), 184 
Love on the Dole (Ronald Gow and 
Walter Greenwood), 103 
Lowell, James Russell, as exponent 
of the essay, 17, 20 
Lowes, John Livingston: 
influence of Coleridge on, 413 
on poetry, 40, 56-57 
quoted, 38-83 
“The Diction of Poetry Versus 
Poetic Diction” (quoted), 83- 
92 
“The Roots of 
(quoted), 78-83 
Lucas, E. V., as exponent of the 
essay, 1, 22 
“Luck, The” (Bret Harte), 158 
Lyrical Ballads (William Words- 
worth), quoted, 293-319 
Lyric poetry, 46, 49, 51, 52-54 


Convention” 
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M 


Macaulay, Thomas Babington, as 
exponent of the essay, 6, 11, 
asa UG, 

style of, analyzed (quoted), 381- 
382, 386, 390-392 

MacLeish, Archibald, 51-52 

Main Street (Sinclair Lewis), 207 

Man in Black, 9, 11 (see Gold- 

. smith) 

Mansfield, Katherine, as exponent 

of the short story, 165, 173 
influence of Chekov on, 175 

“Marjorie Daw” (Thomas Bailey 
Aldrich), 156, 157 

“Markheim” (Robert Louis Steven- 
son), 167 

Marlowe, Christopher, quoted, 104, 
113 

Marquand, John P.: 

as exponent of the novel, 202 
as exponent of the short story, 

173 

yah and Meh Lady 

(Thomas Nelson Page), 159 

“Masque of the Red Death, The” 
(Edgar Allan Poe), 155 

Masters, Edgar Lee, and narrative 
poetry, 51 

Matthews, Brander, 176 

Matthias at the Door (Edwin Ar- 
lington Robinson), 180 

Maugham, Somerset, as exponent 
of the novel, 184, 206 

on Wilkins, 159 

Maupassant, Guy de, as exponent 

of the short story, 157 


Marse 


Mayor of  Casterbridge, The 
(Thomas Hardy), 189 

Melodrama, 107, 120 

Memories and Portraits (Robert 


Louis Stevenson), 17 
Men, Women, and Books (Augus- 
tine Birrell), 18 
Meredith, George, as exponent of 
the novel, 187 
“The Comic Spirit” 
262-268 
Merrick, Leonard, as exponent of 
the short story, 173 
Meters, 42, 43-46 
Middlemarch (George Eliot), 186 
Milton, John: 
and the iambic pentameter, 43 
epics of, 47, 48 


(quoted), 


INDEX 


| “Milton” (Thomas Babington Ma- 


caulay), quoted, 386, 391 
Miracle plays, 100 
“Miss Hinch” (Henry Sydnor Har- 
rison), 167 
Miss Lulu Bett (Zona Gale), 207 
“Mlle. Olympe Zabriskie” (Thomas 
Bailey Aldrich), 157 
Modern Comedy, A (Johns Gals- 
worthy), 206 
Moll Flanders (Daniel Defoe), 178, 


193 
“Monk’s Tale, The” (Geoffrey 
Chaucer), 55 
Montagu, Mary Wortley, letters of, 
13 
Montague, C. E., as exponent of 
the novel, 208 
“Words, Words, Words” (quoted), 
359-367 
Montaigne, Michel Eyquem, as ex- 
ponent of the essay, 3-6, 7, 
839,14 
influence of on Bacon, 3-6 
influence of on Hazlitt, 14 
quoted, 4, 5 
“Montaigne, or the Skeptic” (Ralph 
Waldo Emerson), quoted, 
384 
Moon Calf (Floyd Dell), 207 
Morality plays, 100 
More, Paul Elmer, as exponent of 
the essay, 21 
Morris, Gouverneur, as exponent 
of the short story, 173 
Dangerous Game, 
(Richard Connell), 167 
Mrs. Dalloway (Virginia Woolf), 
Canby on, 163 
Much Ado About Nothing (William 


“Most The” 


Shakespeare), quoted, 113- 
114 

“Murders in the Rue Morgue, 
The” (Edgar Allan Poe), 
155-156 


“Mystery of Marie Rogét, The” 
(Edgar Allan Poe), 156 
Mystery story, the, Poe and, 156 


N 


Narrative, 149-150 

Narrative poetry, 46-52 

Natural History and Antiquities of 
Selborne (Gilbert White), 16 


INDEX 


Naturalism: 
and the drama, 120 
and the novel, 193 
Nature, and the essay, 16 
“Necklace, The” (Guy de Maupas- 
sant), 157 
Neilson, William Allan: 
on poetry, 40, 56 
“The Balance of 
(quoted), 64-71 
“New Criticism, The” (J. E. Spin- 
garn), quoted, 253-262 
New Eloise, The (Jean Jacques 
Rousseau), 181 
Newman, John Henry: 
and the lyric, 53 
as exponent of the essay, 15 
Nicoll, Allardyce, Universality in 
Comedy (quoted), 127-129 
Nocturne (Frank Swinnerton), 163 
Norton, Thomas, as exponent of 
the drama, 107-108 
Note taking, 414-416 
“Not Wanted” (Jesse Lynch Wil- 
liams), 167 
Novel, the, 178-238 
definition and aims of, 180-181 
plot, 183-192 
reading, 181-182 
substance and setting, 192-202 
theme, 202-209 
types of, 180 
Nursery tale, the, 157-158 


Qualities” 


O 


O’Brien, Edward J., 174 

“Obscurity” (Abraham Cowley), 6 

“O Bury Me Not on the Lone 
Prairie,” 48 

quoted, 49 

O’Casey, Sean, as exponent of the 
drama, 119 

Octave, the, 44-45 

Ode, the, defined, 44 

Odell, G. C. D., and research, 412 

“Ode on the Intimations of Im- 
mortality” (William Words- 


worth), 44 

“Ode to a Nightingale” (John 
Keats), 44, 54 

Of Human Bondage (Somerset 
Maugham), 184, 206 

“Of Myself” (Abraham Cowley), 6, 
8 
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Of Thee I Sing (George Kaufman 
and Morrie Ryskind), 120 
Ogden, C. Ka: 
on basic English, 382 
on expression, 373 
Old Creole Days (George W. Ca- 
ble), 159 
Old Curiosity Shop (Charles Dick- 
ens), Poe on, 153 
“Oliver Goldsmith” (Thomas Bab- 


ington Macaulay), quoted, 
381-382, 386 

“Oliver Goldsmith” (William Make- 
peace Thackeray), quoted, 
385 

“On American Leisure” (Irwin Ed- 
man), 23 

On Conciliation (Edmund Burke), 
11 

“On Conversation” (Thomas De 
Quincey), 14-15 

One-act play, the, the short story 
and, 161 

O’Neill, Eugene, as exponent of the 
drama, 108-110 


“On Going a Journey” 
Hazlitt), 14 
quoted, 181-182 
“On the Feeling of Immortality in 
Youth” (William Hazlitt), 14 
On the Sublime and Beautiful (Ed- 
mund Burke), 11 
Ordeal of Richard Feverel, The 
(George Meredith), 187, 188 
Outline, the, preparation of, 417- 


(William 


428 
Overbury, Thomas, as exponent of 
the essay, 7 
Owen, Wilfred, poetic themes of, 
54 
P 
Page, Thomas Nelson, as expo- 


nent of the short story, 159 

Pain, Barry, as exponent of the 
short story, 173 

Pamela (Samuel Richardson), 178, 
179, 184, 193 

Pamela’s Daughters (R. P. Utter 
and G. B. Needham), 179 

Paradise Lost (John Milton), 43, 47, 
48 

Addison on, 18 

Paradise Regained (John Milton), 

47 
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Paragraph, the, 371, 392-401 


Passage to India, A (E. M. Forster), 
208-209 


Passos, John Dos, as exponent of | 
| Poetry, 38-94 


the novel, 206, 207 
and Present (Thomas 
lyle), 15, 380 
Pater, Walter, as exponent of the 
essay, 20 
“Pelican, The” (Edith Wharton), 
162 
“Perfect Tribute, The’ (Mary Ray- 
mond Shipman Andrews), 
172 
Periodical indexes, 411-413 
Perry, Lawrence, as exponent of the 
short story, 173 
Petrachan sonnet, the, 39 
Petrarch, Francesco, influence of on 
Chaucer, 55 
Philosophical poetry, 46, 49, 50, 52 
“Philosophy of Composition, The” 
(Edgar Allan Poe), quoted, 
153-154 
Philosophy of the  Short-story 
(Brander Matthews), 176 
Pickwick Papers (Charles Dickens), 
18 
Pie cde. the, 44 
“Pit and the Pendulum, The” (Ed- 
gar Allan Poe), 155 
Plato, influence of on Bacon, 3 
Playboy of the Western World, The 
(John Millington Synge), 
quoted, 116 
Playwright, the, qualifications of, 
95507) 
Plot: 
in the drama, 97, 98-103, 120 
in the novel, 183-192 
in the short story, 167-169 
Poe, Edgar Allan: 
and characterization, 165 
and Chekov, 175 
and local color, 158 
and the detective story, 155-156 
as exponent of the essay, 20 
as exponent of the short story, 
151-156, 163, 166, 174 
Canby on, 163 
on Dickens, 153 
on Goldsmith, 153 
on Hawthorne, 152-153, 155 
on Irving, 155 
stories of, 155-156 
successors of, 156-158 


Past Car- 


INDEX 


Poe, Edgar Allan (Cont.): 
theories of, 151-155 
“The Philosophy of Composi- 
tion” (quoted), 153-154 


critical approach to, 55 
defined, 40-46 
types of, 46-54 
“Poetry of Pope, The” (Thomas De 
Quincey), 19 
Point Counter Point (Aldous Hux- 
ley), 208 
Poor Richard, 12 (see Franklin) 
Pope, Alexander: 
and the heroic couplet, 43 
and the heroic epic, 49-50 
quoted, 50 
Portrait of a Lady, The (Henry 
James), quoted, 222-232 
Post, Melville Davisson, as expo- 
nent of the short story, 173 
Practical Criticism (1. A. Rich- 
ards), 57 
Precious Bane (Mary Webb), 202 
Pre-Shakespearian drama, dialogue 
of, 112-113 
“Principles of Taste, The” (Samuel 
Johnson), 11 
Problem plays, 102-103, 120 
Processional (John. Howard Law- 
son), 120 
“Progress of Poesy” (Thomas Gray), 


44 
“Pulvis et Umbra” (Robert Louis 
Stevenson), 18 
“Purloined Letter, The” 
Allan Poe), 156 


Q 


Quiller-Couch, Arthur, as exponent 
of the essay, 21 
Quincey, Thomas De: 
as exponent of the essay, 14-15, 


(Edgar 


Eg 

“Literature of Knowledge and Lit- 
erature of Power’ (quoted), 
319-326 

quoted, 319-326, 386 

style of, analyzed, 386, 392 

Quintessence of Ibsenism (George 

Bernard Shaw), 413 


R 


Raleigh, Walter, as exponent of the 
essay, 21 


INDEX 


Rambler, The (Samuel Johnson), | 


10 
Rape of the Lock, The (Alexander 
Pope), 49-50 
quoted, 50 
“Raven, The” (Edgar Allan Poe), 
_ lees: 
Realism, in the drama, 120 
“Real Right Thing, The” (Henry 
James), 165 
“Real Thing, The” (Henry James), 
165, 168-169 
Reference works, 408-411 
Reflections on the Revolution in 
France (Edmund Burke), 11 
Religious poetry, 53 
Renaissance, The (Thomas Babing- 
ton Macaulay), quoted, 391 
Repplier, Agnes, as exponent of the 
essay, 22 
Research paper, defined, 403-407 
Return of the Native, The (Thomas 
Hardy), 189, 190-191, 201 
“Revolt of ‘Mother,’ The” (Mary 
E. Wilkins), 159 
Rhetoric, in Elizabethan drama, 
113 
Rhyme, 42 
and the drama, 113 
Rhythm, defined, 41 
Richards, I. A.: 
on expression (quoted), 373 
on poetry, 57-58 
“The Four Kinds of Meaning” 
(quoted), 92-94 
Richardson, Samuel, as exponent 
of the novel, 178-180, 184- 
185, 193, 203 
Riders to the Sea (John Millington 
Synge), 119 
Right Off the Map (C. E. Mon- 
tague), 208 
Rime of the Ancient Mariner, The 
(Samuel Taylor Coleridge), 
433,59 
quoted, 50-51, 413 
Rinehart, Mary Roberts, as expo- 
nent of the short story, 173 
Roads to Glory (Richard Alding- 
ton), 208 
Road to Xanadu (John Livingston 
Lowes), 56, 413 
Robinson, Edwin Arlington, 
the novel, 180 
Robinson Crusoe (Daniel Defoe), 
178 


and 
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Roman de la Rose (Jean de Meung), 
Db 

Romantic Comedians, The (Ellen 
Glasgow), 196-197 

“Roots of Convention, The” (John 


Livingston Lowes), quoted, 
78-83 
“Roots of Honor, The” (John 


Ruskin), 418, 421 

Rowley Poems (Thomas Chatter- 
ton), 406 

“Rugby Chapel” (Matthew Arnold), 


53 
Ruskin, John, as exponent of the 
essay, 15-16 
quoted, 388-389 
style of, analyzed, 392 
Russell, John, as exponent of the 
short story, 173 


S 


Sackville, Thomas, as exponent of 
the drama, 107-108 

Sackville-West, V., as exponent of 
the novel, 209 

Santayana, George, as exponent of 
the essay, 21 

Sartor Resartus (Thomas Carlyle), 
380 

quoted, 390 
Sassoon, Siegfried, poetic themes of, 


‘ast 
Satiric poetry, 46, 49, 52 
Scarlet Letter, The 
Hawthorne), 195 
Schole of Abuse, The (Stephen Gos- 
son), 2-3 
Scott, Walter, as exponent of the 
novel, 199 
Second Common Reader (Virginia 
Woolf), 22 
Second Shepherd’s 
quoted, 111 
Sentence, the, 371, 383-392 
clarity by position of words, 383- 
86 
cebrdination and subordination, 
8 
Seipbauis by position of words, 
386-387 
types of, 388-392 
Sentimental drama, 101 
Sestet, the, 44-45 
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Shakespeare, William: 
and the sonnet, 45 
as exponent of the drama, gg, 
101, 104 
and dialogue: 
in comedies, 113-114 
in tragedies, 116-119 
quoted, 52, 117, 118 
“Shakespeare” (Samuel 
quoted, 269-293 
Shaw, George Bernard, as exponent 
of the drama, 99, 102, 107 
influence of Ibsen on, 413 
on Ruskin, 417 
Shelburne Essays 
More), 21 
Shelley, Percy Bysshe, quoted, 39-40 
Shepherd’s Calendar, The (Edmund 
Spenser), 43 
Sheridan, Frances, as exponent of 
the novel, 178 
Sheridan, Richard, as exponent of 
the drama, 108 
Sheriff, R. C., 103 
Sherman, Stuart P., as exponent of 
the essay, 21 
quoted, 395-396 
style of, analyzed, 400-401 
Sherwood, Robert, as exponent of 
the drama, 102 
She Stoops to Conquer 
Goldsmith), 99 
“She Was a Phantom of Delight” 
(William Wordsworth), 
quoted 38-39 
Shoemakers’ Holiday (Thomas Dek- 
ker), 108 
Short story, art of the, 149-177 
anthologies, 174 
characterization, 165-167 
courses in story writing, 176 
dialogue, 160-161 
exponents of, 151-158, 169-170, 
Vi2zaV74 
in England, 150-151 
local color, 158-160 
Mark Sullivan on, 172 
object of, 170-171 
point of view, 164-165 
style, 161-164 
translations, 175-176 
Short Talks with the Dead (Hilaire 
Belloc), 22 
Sidney, Philip: 
and criticism, 3 
and the sonnet, 45, 52 


Johnson), 


(Paul Elmer 


(Oliver 


INDEX 


Silas Marner (George Eliot), 185- 
186 
Silent Woman, The (Ben Jonson), 


99 

Silver Box, The (John Galsworthy), 
102 

Singmaster, Elsie, as exponent of 
the short story, 173 


Sir Charles Grandison (Samuel 
Richardson), 193 

“Sire de Malétroit’s Door, The” 
(Robert Louis Stevenson), 
167 

Sketch Book, The (Washington Ir- 
ving), 16 

“Smell in the Library, The” 


(Michael Arlen), 166 

Smith, Sidney, as exponent of the 
essay, 16 

Smollett, Tobias, as exponent of 
the novel, 193 

Sokolsky, George E., as exponent of 
the article, 23 


“Some Platitudes Concerning 
Drama” (John Galsworthy), 
98, 102 


quoted, 129-138 
“Song for St. Cecelia’s Day” (John 
Dryden), 44 
Sonnets from the Portuguese (Eliza- 
beth Barrett Browning), 53 
Sons and Lovers (D. H. Lawrence), 
206 
So Red the Rose (Stark Young), 196 
“Souls Belated’ (Edith Wharton), 
162 
Spectator, The, 9, 10, 13 
influence of on Washington Ir- 
ving, 16 
Spenser, Edmund, 43, 45 
and iambic pentameter, 43 
and the sonnet, 45 
Spenserian stanza, the, 43 
Spingarn, J. E., as exponent of the 
essay, 21 
“The New Criticism” (quoted), 
253-262 
Spirit of the Age, The (William 
Hazlitt), 19 
River Anthology, 
(Edgar Lee Masters), 51 
Stanzaic ode, the, 44 
Steele, Richard: 
as exponent of the drama, 101, 
102 
as exponent of the essay, 8-10, 16 


Spoon The 


INDEX 


Steele, Wilbur Daniel, as exponent 
of the short story, 167, 173 
Stein, Gertrude, on post-war writ- 
ers, 206 
Steinbeck, John, as exponent of the 
novel, 207 
Sterne, Lawrence, as exponent of 
the novel, 193 
Stevenson, Robert Louis: 
as exponent of the essay, 1, 6, 17- 
18 
as exponent of the short story, 
167-168 
on plot, 168 
quoted, 384, 387, 388 
Stockton, Frank R., as exponent of 
the short story, 156-157 
and local color, 158 
and O. Henry, 169-170 
Stones of Venice, The (John Rus- 
kin), quoted, 388-389 
Story writing, courses in, 176 
Strachey, Lytton, as exponent of 
the essay, 22 
Stream of consciousness, 
novel, 209 
Street, Julian, as exponent of the 
short story, 173 
Street Scene (Elmer Rice), 120 
Strife (John Galsworthy), 102 
Strophe, the, 44 
Studies in the History of the 
Renaissance (Walter Pater), 
20 
Studs Lonigan (James T. Farrell), 
20 
“Study ie Poetry, “Av 
Arnold), 19, 380 
quoted, 326-337 
Suckow, Ruth, as exponent of the 
short story, 173 
Sullivan, Mark, on the short story, 
172 
ge ez annated Man, 
(Charles Lamb), 380 
Swift, Jonathan, as exponent of the 
essay, 8-9 
Swinnerton, Frank, as exponent of 
the short story, 163 
Symbolism, in the drama, 120 
“Symbolism” (Edmund Wilson), 
quoted, 71-78 
Synge, John Millington, and dia- 
logue: 
in comedies, 115-116 
in tragedies, 119 
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Tabb, John Bannister, and the 
lyric, 53 

Table Talk (William Hazlitt), 19 

Tamburlaine (Christopher  Mar- 
lowe), quoted, 113 

Tarkington, Booth, as exponent of 
the short story, 173 

Tatler, The, 9 


Tellers of Tales (W. Somerset 
Maugham), 159 

“Tell-Tale Heart, The” (Edgar 
Allan Poe), 155 

Tempest, The (William  Shake- 
speare), 99 


quoted, 138 

Tennessee Mountains, The (Charles 
Egbert Craddock), 159 

Tennyson, Alfred, and the four- 
stress iambic line, 43 

Terhune, Albert Payson, as expo- 
nent of the short story, 173 

Tess of the D’Urbervilles (Thomas 


Hardy), 189 
Thackeray, William Makepeace, 
204 


as exponent of the essay, 6 
as exponent of the novel, 194 
quoted, 385 
“Thomas Hardy’s Meat” (Jerome 
Weidman), 166 
Thoreau, Henry David, as expo- 
nent of the essay, 17 
Thorndike, Ashley H.: 
“Definitions of Tragedy,” 121 
quoted, 122-127 
on the drama, 107 
Three Soldiers (John Dos Passos), 
20 
Timber (Ben Jonson), 3 
Time and Tide (John Ruskin), 418, 
420, 422 
“To a Sky-Lark” (Percy Bysshe 
Shelley), quoted, 39-40 
“To Build a Fire” (Jack Londen), 
166 ag 
Tolstoy, Leo Nikolaevich, as expo- 
nent of the novel, influence 
of, 375 
Tomlinson, H. M., as exponent of 
the novel, 208 


To the Lighthouse (Virginia 
Woolf), 209 

“Touchstone, The” (Edith Whar- 
ton), 162 
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Towers in the Mist 
Goudge), 202 
“Traffic” (John Ruskin), 418, 420 
Tragedy (Ashley H. Thorndike), 
121 
quoted, 122-127 
Tragedy, defined, 95, 122-127 
and action, 107-108 
and dialogue, 113, 116-119 
Aristotelian theory of, 121 
present-day concept of, 121-122 
Tragical History of Doctor Faustus, 
The (Christopher Marlowe), 
quoted, 104 
Train, Arthur, as exponent of the 
short story, 173 
Translations, of short stories, 175- 


(Elizabeth 


176 

Travels with a Donkey (Robert 
Louis Stevenson), quoted, 
384 

Trochaic meter, 41, 42 

Troilus and Criseyde (Geoffrey 


Chaucer), 55, 180 

Trollope, Anthony, as exponent of 
the novel, 202, 204-205 

“Turn of the Screw, The” (Henry 
James), 162 

“Twa Corbies, The” (anon. ballad), 
48 

Twice-Told Tales (Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne), Poe on, 152-153 

“Two Thanksgiving Day Gentle- 
men” (O. Henry), 168, 169 


U 


“Undefeated, The’ (Ernest Hem- 
ingway), 166 

U. S. A. (John Dos Passos), 207 

Universality in Comedy (Allardyce 
Nicoll), quoted, 127-129 

Unto This Last (John Ruskin), 15, 
417, 421, 422 

Utter, R. P., on the novel, 179-180 


Vv 


Van Doren, Carl, as exponent of 
the essay, 21 
of Wealth, The” 
Ruskin), 418 
Verse forms, 42, 43-46 
Vicar of Wakefield (Oliver Gold- 
smith), Poe on, 153 


“Veins 


(John 


INDEX 


Virginibus Puerisque (Robert Louis 
Stevenson), 17 

Volpone (Ben Jonson), 101 

Vorse, Mary Heaton, as exponent 
of the short story, 173 
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Wake Robin (John Burroughs), 17 
Walpole, Hugh: 
as exponent of the short story, 
LE 
letters of, 13 
Walton, Izaak, 7 
Waverley (Walter Scott), 199 
Way of All Flesh, The (Samucl 
Butler), 205 
Way of the World, The (William 
Congreve), quoted, 98 
Webb, Mary, as exponent of the 
novel, 202 
Weidman, Jerome, as exponent of 
the short story, 166 
Wells, H. G.: 
as exponent of the novel, 206 
as exponent of the short story, 


173 
Wharton, Edith: 
as exponent of the novel, 202 


as exponent of the short story, 
162, 163, 165, 173 
quoted, 163, 165 
““What Do You Mean, Ameri- 


cans?’ ”’ (Wilbur Daniel 
Steele), 167 
What Every Woman Knows (James 
Matthew Barrie), 99 
What Price Glory (Lawrence Stal- 
lings and Maxwell Ander- 
son), 103 
White, Gilbert, as exponent of the - 
essay, 16 
White, Stewart Edward, as expo- 
nent of the short story, 173 
“White Heron, A” (Sarah Orne 
Jewett), 160 
“White Horses of Vienna, 
(Kay Boyle), 167 
Whitman, Walt: 
as exponent of the essay, 20 
influence of Wordsworth on, 20 
poetic themes of, 54 
Wickford Point (John P. Mar- 
uand), 202 
Widowers’ Houses (George Bernard 
Shaw), 102 


The’ 


INDEX 


Wilde, Oscar, as exponent of the 
drama, quoted, 113-115 
Wilkins, Mary E. (Mrs. Freeman), 

as exponent of the short 
story: 
and dialogue, 160-161 
and local color, 158-159 
Williams, Ben Ames, as exponent 
of the short story, 173 
Williams, Blanche Colton, on the 
short story, 149-177, 181 
Williams, Jesse Lynch, as exponent 
of the short story, 167 
Wilson, Edmund, as exponent of 
the essay, 21 
on poetry, 56 
“Symbolism” (quoted), 71-78 
Wind in the Willows (Kenneth 
Grahame), 22 
Wings of the Dove, The (Henry 
James), Canby on, 163 
Winterset (Maxwell Anderson), 102, 
120 
Witwer, H. C., as exponent of the 
short story, 173 
Wodehouse, Pelham G., as expo- 
nent of the short story, 173 
Wood Magic (Richard Jefferies), 16 
Woolf, Virginia: 
as exponent of the essay, 22 
as exponent of the novel, 209 
as exponent of the short story, 
163 
Canby on, 163 
“How Should One Read a Book?” 
(quoted), 182, 210-222 
Word, the, 371-383 
changes in meanings cf words, 


376-377 


489 


Word, the (Cont.): 
denotation and connotation, 378 
euphemisms, 377-378 
native and borrowed words, 373- 
376 
parts of speech, 380-383 
reflection of personality in vocab- 
ulary, 379-380 
“Words, Words, Words” (C. E. 
Montague), quoted, 359-367 
Wordsworth, William: 
and the irregular ode, 44 
influence of on Emerson and 
Whitman, 20 
Lyrical Ballads (quoted), 293-319 
on poetry, 40, 41 
quoted, 38-39, 293-319 
style of, analyzed (quoted), 59-62 
“The World Is Too Much with 
Us,” analysis of, 59-62 
“Work” (John Ruskin), 418, 420 
“World Is Too Much with Us, The” 
(William Wordsworth), ana- 
lyzed, 59-62 
“Writer and His Audience, The” 
(Van Wyck Brooks), quoted, 
245-248 
Writing of Fiction, The (Edith 
Wharton), quoted, 163 
Wuthering Heights (Emily Bronté), 
184 
Wyatt, Thomas, and the Italian 
sonnet, 44 
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Years, The (Virginia Woolf), 209 


Young, Stark, as exponent of the 
novel, 196 
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